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CHILDHOOD: 


be ERE is arushing southwest wind. 

It murmurs overhead among the 
willows, and the little river-waves lap 
and wash upon the point below; but not 
a breath lifts my hair, down here among 
the tree-trun Clear 
water ripples at my feet ; anda mile and 
more away, 


ks, close to the water. 
-, } ~ . 7 } 

across the great bay of the 

wide ri 


tu li 
CILy i1€S 


the old, compact brick-red 


silent in the sunshine. Silent, 

to me, here, it is motion- 
ant. But if I should walk 
State Street and my 
truth, like many others, when uprooted 
from ami 


I say truly 
ind si 


less 


up into say so, 
mg their circumstances, would 

Sharp 
ur profile 


turn into a disagreeable lie. 
the 


roofs. 


points rise above irrecul 


of the line of Some are church 


spires, and some are masts, — mixed 
the 


toa 


at 
about one church and a half 
I smell the clear earthy 


rate of 


scnooner. 


smell of the pure gray sand, and the 
smell the water. 
Tiny bird-tracks lie along the edge of 
the water, perhaps to delight the soul 
A faint 
aromatic perfume rises from the stems 
of the willow-bushes, abraded by the 
ice of the winter floods. 


fresh, cool of pure 


of some millennial ichnologist. 


I should not 
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perceive it, were they not tangled and 
matted all around so close to my head. 

Just this side of the city is the mon- 
strous arms factory ; and over the lev- 
el line of its great dike, the chimneys 
of the attendant village of boarding- 
A 
A silent 
brown sparrow runs along the stems of 
the willow thicket, and delicate slender 


houses peep up like irregular teeth. 
sail-boat glides up the river. 


flies now and then alight on me. They 
will die to-night. It is too early in the 


spring for them. 


o 
The Now, and 
here, I can write. Utter solitude, warmth, 
a landscape, and a comfortable seat are 
the requisites. The first and the last 
are the chiefest ; if but one of the four 


air is warm and soft. 


could be had, I think that (as a writer) 
I should That which, 
of all my writing, I wrote with the full- 
est and keenest sense of creative pleas- 


take the seat. 


ure, I did while coiled up, one summer 
day, among the dry branches of a fallen 
tree, at the tip of a long, promontory- 
like stretch of meadow, on the quiet, 
lonely, level Glastenbury shore, over 
against the Connecticut State Prison at 
Wethersfield. 
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Well, ! 


but I shall not tell when I stop. 


I begin ; 

Doubt- 
less there will be a jog in the composi- 
tion. The blue sky and cl 
fade out of my words al 
carpet and hot-air furnac 
appear. 


here on the river-shore, 


ear water will 
at once, and a 
e, perhaps, will 


Nothing 
Then, a life. 
world: a 


And so I entered this 


being, sliding obscurely in 
But 


Those questions 


among human beir whence, 


“—_— 
beiong 


or whither ? 


among the gigantic, terrible ones, in- 


soluble, silent, — the unanswering pri- 
meval sphinxes of the mind. 
sit and 
wonder ; 
not 


idiocy 


We can 


stare at such and 
but staring 
thought 
both 


and open the 


questior 1S, 


and wondering 


are They are close to 


states drop the lower jaw 
mouth ; and assuming 
the idiotic Dhysigue tends, if there be 
any sympatl e power, 
to bring on the idiotic state. If 

stare 


etic and imitati 
we 
and wonder too long at such ques- 
tions, we may make ourselves idiots, — 
never philosophers. 
I do not recollect 


sunny 


innocent and 

As to in- 
nocence, the remark of a certain ancient 
and 
critically 
we iknes S 
their min 


the 
hours of childhood 


reverend man, ough sour, was 


It is 


fantine 


embodies an 


innocent.” 
1y an impotent i 


10st true. 
h or slap or scr 


screecn 
abandonmentand ecstasy of utter uncon- 
by the 
10uld work 

nurder to express it. And 
manifestation, except in the 
stellt W near of 
haps 


world ) 


] | 
trolled fu ( urcely ry agente” 


oh he 


what t 
an insane retreat, or per- 
$s among savages,— the infants of the 
equ ils, in e2 xquisite concentra- 
tion and rapture of fury, that cl ; 


of flinging himself flat down, and, 


kicks and poundings and howls, bang- 


* The following 


and 


paragraphs here 


the suman 


were written in 


had been meditated or 
memorand before Thus they ere not 
derived from t similar d 

Hamiltor Atlantic fer 

There i ger that 
Spirits 


my poor old cold cucumber 


anybody 


extracting her us out 
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, 


With- 
or knowledge, his whole being 


ing his head upon the 


fear 


ia 
ground? 


yr 
> 
vt 
it 


( 
centres in the one faculty of anger; he 
hurls the whole of himself slap against 
the whole world, as readily as at a kitten 
or a playmate. He would fain 
le dov ch the heart of the earth 
and kill it, rend it to pieces, if he could! 
If human wickedness can be expressed 
in such a mad child, 
of it, 
rious, 


scrab- 
vn throu; 


you have the whole 
-perfectly ignorant, perfectly fu- 


perfectly feeble, perfectly useless. 


And as to the sunny hours, I believe 


hts are like the phan 
When the 
, the splendid feasts and 

gold and 

knig and lovely 

seen to have been a squalid 
poor 
bles 


those delig tasmal 


glories of elf-land. elamour 
and 
are 
misery of 


“1 
Sliver, 


ladies, 


tatters and 
dirt, 


roots and scraps, peb- 
and 
fs and old hag 


4 


and bark nisshapen 


s. Or else, the de- 
and 

Y Or 
indeed unfortunate, and inferior to 
other men 


ceitful vision vanishes all away, 


was only er 
am I 


ipty, unconscious time. 


innate qualities, in social 
, 


faculty, in truthful 
Let m 
an attorney 


ness of remembrance ! 


Let me “set it out,” as 


would say. Let me state 


and judge those primeval, prelimi- 


nary, or forming years of my life. 
were they ? More 
the hot, hurrying 


4 
How at the 
South. 
Northerner should be 
before assuming 


For my own part, I have 
dan unpleasant consciousness, 
from, of 
in fact, 

I have been relativ ely im- 

In important particu 


am only now escaping 


cocity, anti - precocity, 
lars I have 


, somehow, ten years behind men 


ys if you like—of my own 
The particulars | are th 
intercourse with other people. - 
The first 
me 


age. 
mean ose of 
ars of my life seem to 

totally 
without 


ten yé 


now to have been almost 


empty. I can conjure up, not 
some effort, a scanty platoon of 


Sunday 


small, 
from school and 
church and home ; but they 
are few and faint. 

I remember a little dirty-faced ram- 


pant 


dim images 


school and 


girl at an infant school in ine 





a‘ 


Se em mi tarsal ce 
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Street, who was wont to scratch us with 

h fell and witch-like malignity and 
e, that the teacher was fain to 
r small fists in 
bags, — Miss Roquil's school {1 
out that the name 
Rockwell until ten years afterwards, — 
so phonetic is nature!) in Parade 5 
cunning Anakim of the 
first class used to cajole me, poor little 


persistenc 
sew up he unbleached 
cotton 
never found was 
Street, 
where the huge, 
man, always foolishly benevolent, into 

upon them all the ginger- 
my I gave, and 
1 dim, 


bestowing 
which 
sense of in 
dish mind. 


lunch, 
vague 
remaining in my chil 
have been boys of fourteen 
ut } remember them as of 
and vast ace. 

aunted the 
hrough which f had afterwards to 
ther school, — a great, hulk- 
Tom Redkdiford by 
apprehended un- 
I crept -*k and 


bread of 
found 


ness 


correct- 


stature 


er sly being | | 


fellow, 
whom | 
rus tortures. 
: in such dumb, nameless frights as 
r children may have felt, who, in 
times of Indian war, passed throu 
red hand a Wy- 
might era m out of any 
I have not the ie tenet idea why 
‘tched Recdiford used to hunt 
me so, as when ene doth hunt a par- 
in the unless out of 
tly enjovment of my childish 
He did, once or twice, hustle 
inflicted 
purents ; 
Either 
t | was not really scared, or 
good : 


t 


s where the 


' 
sp t 
i 


mountains, 


trilye 


peas 


me about, I believe, but never 
i 1 told my 
r¢lped me not at all 


y harm 


’ 
? 


perience would do me 
istake. My father should 
searched out this young bully and 
juieted hy right 
beneficial thing for bullies, but a 

saciy harmful one fora little boy. How 
fervently “lick” that ‘Tom 
Redditord, if T ever grew half as big as 
he! Very likely he has dicd in a braw!] 
poar-hause by this But his 
es burnt scars so 
deep that they are part of its struc 
ure. I will pay him off yet, if I meet 


e- 


trectually is a 


I vowed to 


ora time. 


outra: into my mind 


him. 


Another awful figure haunted the 
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same neighborhood, — “Old Britt,” a 
strect sot, —an old, filthy, unshorn 
hog of a man, moving in a halo of 
and effluvyium, ~~ whom I used to 
lurching along the pavement, or 


rags 
meet 
sometimes prone by the roadside in a 
nauseous rummy sleep. Him I passed 
by with a wide circuit of fear and dis- 
gust and detestation. 

ittachments must have been 
stunted, like the roots of plants often 
They close and 
place. How could 
native city alone 
six other tow! 


My local : 
transpianted. twine 
strong about no 
they, when in my 
qtion the 
where | have sojourned, four of whos 
names begin with the syllable * New" 
I can count twenty houses where I re- 
member to have lived ? The Wander- 
ing Jew is a parable for a tenant 
keeper that “moves ” 
I might a his sen. 
What a long list 
the A—— house, 
lect, and where | 
beelksi ves 5 © 


the S 
boarded, 


not to 


house- 


every spring; and 


Cursed be moving ! 
Of houses! There is 
which I cimly recol- 
think we had 


house, where 


some 
we 
and 1 fell down and broke a 
bone; the L 
boarded. 
There 
on about 
the 


- house, where also we 


and there were 


T 


— young 
I drez an ang 


vel, —- 
fying 
side-win- 
conventional horizontal 
ude, so sugg a “crick in 
the neck,”’ , toot- 
ag through a trumpet as long as him- 
temple, as | Gis- 
ner like a 
on the 
"]—— house, 
2, nauseating 
quaint 
house, 


rirls ned of 
girls. med of 
tigat teet 


second-story 


tong, 
along past 
«hi <4 }- 7 
dows, in the 
attit estive of 


with gre at. wide w ings 


and out of cach 
remem Der, 
knitting - needle, 
There was also the C 
horrib! 


end. 
where was a tree of 
plums; the W 
many- gabled; the C 


house, 
and 
where | had my last whippir Ah, 
that whipping, — those other whip- 
pings ! How resolutely they 
vow that the next ugly 
do should 
inflicted 
gh to remember 
a horrible mis- 
take. No one knows how often it 
happens that per- 
sonal insult or degradation, though in- 


did 
¢ach make me 
thing which I could safely 
surely A whipping 
upon a child old enou 


be done! 
it is almost certainly 


a child’s sense of 
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capable of expression, is every whit 
as quick and deep as a man’s. 

Other houses | remember,— in broad 
streets, narrow ~in close-built 
blocks, in open outskirts, — even a mile 


Strects, 


or two away among the green fields, ~~ 
sarded in. I am cheated in 
heart by injurious superfuity of houses. 


lived in, l: 


alone, would 
stand forever, — if not 
among ancestral trecs and vines, then 
in clustering memories far more lovely 
and more cherished. But what dignity 
or beauty or quiet or distinctness can 
tenements that 
scurry helter-skelter through my mem- 
ary ? 


home, remembered 
embowered 


One 


attach to the score of 


it is little better than the vision 
of the drunken men-at-arms in the cas- 
tle of the paradist : — 


traight there did appear, to each 


Lrorhaier, 


Then valiant 


Forty cas lancing near, all around 
An unbiest memury ! 

I believe 1 once stole a quantity of 
and hid it, 
a clumsy, sticky, brown-paper parcel, 
between my bed and the sacking. A 
chambermaid corps 
aéeiicti, and something was done,— I 
forget what. But I wish I had never 
dore anything worse ! 

O dear! I go wo 
church twice every Sunday, and to 


rather moist brown suzar, 


“> 


discovered the 


used to have to 
Sunday school before forenoon service 
beside. [I cannot express the extreme 
creariness to me, poor little boy, of 
perching on those uncomfortable, old- 
fashioned, grown-up seats, too high for 
my little 
thighs, so that I sat backless above 
What had I to 
do with those grown-up sermons ? 
talk is babble to a ld, as 
as children’s to a 


a) 
ie 


es, too wide for my short 


and dangling below. 
Men's chi 
much 
wind that blew past my ears m 
much, and sounded 
were the prayers to me, or the sing- 
ing ? This perfunctory, formal carly 
piety of had much influence, 
long afterward, by natural reaction. 
Nothing can better shadow forth the 
weariness of 


man 


better. Or 


mine 


those weekly jsorsmadis 
del muerta than the fact that I found 
now and then an oasis of delight in 
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Sabbath-school library. Thus we hea: 


of starving men chewing upon an old 
boot, or famished desert-travellers suck- 
ing rapturously at a hole full of mud. I 
remember once being so absorbed in a 
story during sermon-time, that, cori 


to a word of new and queer physiog- 
nomy, and having forgotten all circum 
stance, I repeated it, according to my 
* Cuddy,” J 
in the middle of the silence of a pause 
1 
i 


custom, quite aloud. said, 
in the 
_ 
quickly at me. 
uttered a round 
that flushed 


me cannot be imagined. My 


sermon. Everybody 


I might as well 


Stare 


oath. 
shame me ? crushed 
parents 


talked kindly, but seriously, to me for 


such an irreverence; yet ! suspect 


This 


* Erminia, 


that by themselves they laughed 
book was a y called 

with an East India voyage in it. I 
know why the 
stick so fast in my memory these thir- 


story 


don’t me 
ty years. 

My parents, alike inflexible in 
giene and morality, had 


either realm against stimachic 


reinforcements to religion which can 
mollify so sweetly the child’s desert 
pathway through “meeting.” Neither 
cooky, raisin, nor peppermint lozenge 
would they dispense. It woukl violate 
two important rules, —* Attend to 
sermon,’ and “ No eating 

meals "; — the latter law, otherwise o 
Medo-Persic stringency, having only 
this 
“My son, if you are hungry, you can 
ood cry bread. You 


severe and secular exception 


eat a piece of 
may have that.’ 


YO 


much the more lovely is the 
kind 


an occupant of the same 


re- 
intercedler, 
pew 


Tevarcing the 


membrance of that 
usually 
ourselves, who, 


with unmoved coun 


with 
minister the while 
tenance, was wont ever and anon, with 
quiet hand, to insinuate within my 


ey } 
cal 343 


grasp the beatifying lozenge, 
aromatic sas- 
The 


frequent gifts, 


or the snow-white and 
salras or wintergreen 
sweet savor of those 
sweeter for their half- secret, half - for- 
bidden conferring, will never disappear 


* pipe.” 
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out of my memory. That candy, if I 
had the power, should be paid for with 
rewards (not one whit more worth, if 
loving-kindness in giving be any cri- 
terion), in a place where, we are told, 
“ congregations break up, and 
Sabbaths | no end,” —and where, 
let us earnestly hope, their 


ne’er 
lave 
therefore, 
are superior to those of their 

earthly antetypes. 
Behind us, all one year, there sat in 
1 platoon of imps. They were 
n of a red-eyed father, who must 
have been a drinker; they were curi- 
ously ugly 


in countenance; and they 
and practise 
petty demonism by tormenting us 


used at 
their 


} 


who sat in the pew just before them. 


once to prove 


They slyly pulled our hair; poked us, 
and then, when we turned round, made 


frightful, malignant faces close to ours ; 
1 loud 


crumbs down the backs of 


in sermon-time ; dropped 
our necks ; 
and whispered loudly in our scandal- 
that supreme 
proach and insult of my childish days — 


ized ears standing, re- 
then confined to little boys, since adopt- 
ed by the great Democratic party — of 
“ Nigger! Nigger!” 

We had not, perhaps, too many rules 
(There were sometimes too 
school.) 


well enough. 


at home. 
many at Some of them were 
We might not have both 
butter and molasses, or butter and su- 

on the same piece of bread. One 


was enough. Flavors too com- 


nd coax toward the Epicurean sty ; 

» most compound of all is doubtless 
that of the feast which the pig eateth. 
“No 
fire- 
or by lamp-light, nor between 
dark,” — an indispensa- 
x such book-devouring chil- 


hut the door,’ —a good rule. 
before breakfast, nor by 

and 

ue i 
iS we 


were. But on the question 


iles it is to be observed, that the 
thing to be desired is to train a child 
to understand or feel a principle, and 
ply it, not merely to remember 
eya rule. The reason and the 
| nature should be enlisted in sup- 
The theory of Ameri- 
and moral 
formal 


f the law. 
nental 


n, of 


education is, 
law and brute 
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force, maximum of intelligent self - 
control and kindly adaptation. Mere 
codes of rules, whether at home or at 
school, set the children at work, with 
all their sharp, unregenerate little wits, 
to pick flaws, draw distinctions, and 
quibble on interpretations. They be- 
come abominably shrewd in a degrad- 
ing, casuistical strict - constructionism. 
In spite of everything, the little, cun- 
ning, irresponsible, non- moral beings 
will be successfully appealing to the 
letter of the law against 
and warping and drying up 


the spirit, 
all their 
tenderness of conscience, all their ca- 
pability of broad and generous appli- 
cations of right and noble principle. 

I disliked fat meat and 
I used to like to with 
girls in the kitchen. 


fat people. 
the hired 
I was entirely 


be 


untouched by the often-repeated expo- 
sitions made to me of the vulgarity of 
such habits, and of the low esteem in 
which I should be held in consequence. 
What is vulgarity to a child? Spon- 
taneity, unconscious existence, has no 
vulgarities. Vulgarity comes of re- 
straints and distortions; and a child’s 
life is commonly for a time untouched 
by the 

forms and conventionalities. 
to a child of positive traits, those per- 
suasions are 


girdling and compression of 


Besides, 


utterly forceless which, 
instead of being addressed to the prom- 
inent 
comparatively deficient. 
ter 
suited to the character of the persuad- 


those 
mat- 


directed to 
It is no 


faculties, are 


how well such considerations are 
er, to a conventional human nature, to 
the @ priori child. the mat- 


ter of kitchen-haunting, the appeal was 


Thus, in 


made to my regard for the opinions of 
others. As I was naturally disregard- 
ful of the opinions of others, the appeal 
did not affect me. 

Besides, we used to have hired girls 
as superior to the Biddies of to-day as 
place. 


relations 


a patriarch is to a /aguais de 
Possibly hereditary friendly 
with a few individuals may have made 
fortunate other 
whatever we 
most of 


us more than some 
From 
enjoyed through my 


hood the ministrations of two or three 


families. cause, 


child- 
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women of American race, of intelli- 
gence, character, and self-respect. It 
is scarcely possible that the vu 
which my parents apprehended 
anything worse than colloquial 
England 


> 


at they may have fearec t 


was 
New 
provincialism. ible 
in time 
introduce me 
7 


kitchen-door shoulc 


to that Devil’s school for boys, the cit 


street. 


These domestics were themselves 
competent housekeepers, and could 
‘en ’ : 9 
have maintained good repute and credit- 


able hospitality, had they possessed the 


means, even among the far-renowned 


‘old-fashioned _H—— hou ekeepers.” 


] 


angular Yankee womer 
worthy, and efficient. 


a dignihed personage, 


portly 
an excellent and fa 
la good manager, 
us little folks, a 
pounder of pies 


and often, 


puzzled me, and 


1y Chudish inquiries about 


pose of ingredient or pro- 


it was “ Laro for 
1 those days I specul 


nether there 


‘ Lahro,” fe 
do remember, in part 
ious, 


parsimonious, 


y + } 
pie il€ 
actual 

chanc e, not l 
set up, with a 
instinct, on the pantry sh« 
pouring it into the 
tiana, thrifty soul, and Sav- 
; . if + } 7 
ing, could not endure the was ¢ OI SO 
much virtue, and set herself stoutly to 
utilize the decoction by consuming it to 


her own sole use and behoof, which she 
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accomplished by way of relaxation, so 
single doses, at leisure 
Her 
and her employer’s respective econo- 
mies were fitly rewarded by an illness 
through 


to speak, in 
times, within a few days. own 


which my mother had to take 
care of her. 

One morning, so early that it was 
not quite light, I 
kitchen table, 


hung about the 


y se uring little lumps 
pudding whi 
being sliced in order to be fried 


breakfast. Having 


g 
nice 


of the cold hasty 
snapped up 
sn I 1 Ul 
one, 


l ehol 1! when 


There was dire 


ejectior The disag 
greas} 

treme : 

I think 


te 22 
cold-bl 


place this sad 
ym upon ccurren 


I often reme! 


cake not 
sweetness. 
tary election-< 


lcity. | 
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That is because it is the 


Vegetable Booby. 


head 
Naturally, I did not like that concoc- 


tion so dear to the heart of eood old- 
fashioned Connecticut folks, a biled- 
biled\. This, O 
yramuses, is corned beef 


As for 


h (accent on vast 


majority Of ign¢ 
nd bh} hoiled rether 
ana cabbage boled together. £ 


nions, if I ild not escape them in any 


t Wilds, lid U 
other \ 


the Gr 


I would organize a party on 
eat Wethersfield Question, and 
Connecticut Cato, with 


\ 


] ] ‘ 

cad sit, L 
Wethersfieldiam de- 
Nor would I rest until 


was fairly 


motto, * Censeo 


eous metropolis 
er into Connecticut River, and 


ing down to Long Island 


yet another cell in the cav- 
loomy and horrid 
It is the 

] 


S attend- 


mory, ag 
cham 


ture er. 

yf sickness and it 
uti ye witch’s 
black, pills, and 


he unsuccessful experi- 


Cc aeviis. 
ths red and 


¢ 


mentaliti f 4 
rumentauties oF death too 
. ; n > vl 
occasion, but masterly 


host 


chnem- 


| na nian 
the Pandemoniac 


iltonian, infernal 
ulted in gunpowder and 
! What 
h and 


sonies fron 


fl ivor, close, 


welcome 


submitted to 


id its physi- 
whoop- 
¢ yMpilain, in- 


1 


liseases, Du ot their treat- 


let me not delay longe 
umid 
rhree hatefi 


me by tl 


16.1 * <i 4 
ul sucn aistress 
i cecoctions 


to e pnonetics, 


itis, and Lixusmatic. I 
hat they were, and 
know. il’ i 


l Agag is the on 


1ame I can think of — 
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is that slow, greasy horror, whose super- 


human excess of unutterable abomi- 


nation no words can express, and even 
: 2 : ‘as ‘ 

inarticulate ejaculations made on pur- 
at 


urk! huk! agh! 


pose cannot all show forth, —as 
—chiefest among them 
all, castor oil ! 

I hurry away from the awful scene. 
Let me be thankful that I swallowed 
but little calomel. Let me be thankful 
that, after a time, I could not sw 


castor oil. Spasmodic 


llow 
allow 


regurgitations, 


as if one had attempted to load 


a gun 
having a live coal at the far end, « l 


losed 
And 


genius 


perforce that chapter of torments. 
soon thereafter arose the benign 
of homeopathy, with healing 

little white - paper 


Homeopathy, the real 


wings. 
An 
House, if Mr. Coventry Patm« 
! Hast 


ago appeared, veiled 


only known it thou n 


in ar 
before an unrecognizing world ? St 
what but homeopathic medicine 


that wondrous talisman with 


Adonbec El Hakim cured the Melech 


Ric? To be taken in a tumbler about 
two thirds full of water, as now ; but in 
those early times, and for such a very 
ge man, at one gulp, instead of by 
Or perhaj 


cripts may have been corrupted in 


teaspoonfuls. 


by unscrupulous medizval 


the school of Salerno, or 


yhysicians of 
: 


other regular institutions. 
I suppose I must have played a good 


deal; but there are reasons w 
may not have 


ief of them 


ny 
the case. 


is, that whereas 


been 


quently commonly attained a fair 
degree of excellence in what 
learned, I did not in the staple 


my childhood do so. In marble 
i 1d ball I was inferi 


" 
at home 


The games 


in the t 


f them. 
I see now-a-days 
the projection of 


into a hole in the eroun 

we used to play upon tl 
the earth ; sometimes “in 
where each combatant 
] 


yuped 


ring,’ 


the marbles gr in the centre, 


any point upon the external 
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sometimes “in the little ring,” 
the 


where the projectile lodged 


vhere 


shot was made the place 


from 
last; some- 


times “at chasings,” where the players 


fired alternately, each at the marble of 
this 


last 


game, I remember the following terms: 


Concerning 


his adversary. 


“ebs,” which, vociferated, 


that i 
play and before his adversary can say 


hiv 
seasonably 


s, when it is the speaker’s turn to 


anvthine 
any eS 


thing 
thorizing 


from 


serves as an incantation 
the 


any 


au- 
his 
other that 
where his marble lies, equally distant 


- lalj - 
speaker to deliver 


fire point than 


from the objective point ; “ clearings,” 
in like manner, authorizing the prep- 
aration 


reasonably 
and “ fen ebs,” “ fen clear- 
4 to I 4 


yer speaks, 


of a unobstructed 


line of fire 
ings,” and “fen everythin pro- 


s 
nounced before the other pl 


and which, by virtue of the 
syllable “fen” ( defendre, Fr.), 


prohibitory 
prevent 
respectively ebs, clearings, and every- 
thing, —that is to say, any elusion or 
amelioration of the existing conditions 
of fire. 

In games of ball, to confess the truth, 
I was but feeble. was 
I of average skill in any of them except 


Scarce, indeed, 


the simplest two,— “ bung-ends,” and 


ld cat.” In the first 


“one old c 
one boy throws the ball against the side 


of these, 


of a house, or other perpendicular un- 
elastic ] 
} 


nis 


lane, while the other smites 


with club at the rebound. In the 
second, played as a trio, boy A throws 
the ball at 


whose duty is to smite, wh 


boy B, standing opposite, 


ile boy C, be- 


hind B, catches B out in case of a miss. 


and 


lod: 
dodg 


I was 
“catch,” 
ing. In these, one boy is call 
i. €. He 
rest; and the games are alike, except 
that in 
“it” must be caught and held by him 
who is “it,” 


good at “tag” 


pretty 

games of running and - 

sit.” 
| 


ed 
ied 


leader, or victim. pursues the 


“catch” he who is to be made 
whereas in “tag” a touch 
is sufficient to transfer the responsi- 
bility, and inaugurate the new cho- 
ragus. 
There. Such quaint scraps are all 
that is left me of my existence as a lit- 
tle child. I know men who say, that, 
within their own and 


consciousness 
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and 
knowledge of a life even before that of 
this humanity. 


memories, they have the witness 


But, for my own part, I 
should never know, by anything in 
my that I had been a 
that I was or did anything be- 
it first the fero- 
little girl was handcuffed in un- 


own memory, 
baby, 
fore th school where 
cious 
bleached-cotton bags, for scratching. 
child is father of the man,” 


great poet of dry ser 


itimental- 
herefore the man’s endeavor to 


izing 


remember about his childhood might 


reasonably be expected to bring him 
into Limbo patrum. 
to 


But it is a dim and 
It 


wandering in a darkened world, — it is 


narrow field grope in. is not 
feeling in a dark closet. 

unconscious brief advance 
to very little. Yes, but 


been some dim 


Was an 
: there must have 
features of the dawning character. No 
doubt. The heedless, complying, un- 
judging benevolence, for instance, that 
gave away a// my gingerbread to the 
young Anakim Parade Street, was 
It liable to in- 
vert, by reacting from such over-opera- 


of 


one. was afterwards 


tion as that, into an equally unjudging 


disregard of the wants and needs of 
others. 

And now, What was it? This is no 
If I 


sufficiently, I should at 


foolish nor unimportant inquiry. 
could answer it 
once supply the basis of whole systems 
of mental and 


Such 


moral art and science. 
in- 


muddy distractions of the 


whole’ systems indeed — for 
stance, the 
Scotch metaphysicians — have already 
been based upon the phantasms of 
i dived back- 
emselves,— jumping down 
it heir 


knowledge, 


wiggy old doctors who 
. 
} 


ward into tl 
their 


search after 


own throats, as were, in thei 


the 
seventh Arabian Brother in the Spec- 
tator 


as did 
is it not ?) “ with seven candles in 
and 
said, * When I began to think, I must 


each hand, lighted at both ends,”’— 


necessarily have thought thus and thus.” 
But 
better 
to inquire, not what they must have 
thought, but what they did think. 
Indeed, hitherto the history of 


This was all very scientific. for 


usefulness it would have been 


men- 
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the 
ignorance of man about himself; and 
*e must be built upon induc- 


tal philosophy is the history of 


since scien 
tion, and since phrenology has now 
established a classification — approxi- 
mately correct and sufficient for work- 


ing purposes — of the mental faculties, i 


t 
is now quite in order to review the old 


inductions from the history of the indi- 
1, 1 to accumulate 


mere trifles of these recollec- 


vidual, an ones. 
Even the 
tions of mine, some of them at least, 
must actual philosophical 
value, if only they are true and well 
enough stated. 

Thank goodness, that, at any rate, I 
It is the 
cord which has most value. 


new 


an 


was not a remarkable child! 
average r 
The remarkable child is not a magnified 
child, but a distorted one ; not a young 
giant, | young monster. 
or little 24mo would have 
»d about me by the Amer- 
Sunday-S¢ hool Union, if I had 
g. No brilliant repartees by 
record. No sweet remem- 


on 


brance is in blossom about me of a 
grim, unchildish pleasure in preferring 
the convenience or enjoyment of others 
In 
remember to have tried 
] 


good 


to my own. instance where I 


an 
to do as the 
boys do in the story-books, by 
giving away my one cooky, the quick 
reaction into common sense sent me in 
grief to my mother, making use of nat- 
ural tears and a specious plea of what 
yne to get me another cooky, 


ince two. It was a dead fail- 
nother knew too well the im- 
the great moral lesson to let 

ne reap material advantage from ‘my 
She relegated me to the un- 

dry bread, explaining how 

bundant satisfaction within 
t for doing a kind action,— 


is to be its own reward. 


I looked 
not see i It 


within my _ bre 


r the said reward, but could 
was not satisfaction 
that I wanted, but 
stomach and on my palate. 


ist 
within my 
Benevolence will not supplement ali- 
mentiveness in the small boy. If I 

] reward at all, it 


eathered was in 
the hard wisdom of my resolve not 


any 
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to be caught in any such 
again. 


nonsense 


I had not, as had a little monster of 
misplaced piety whose case is recorded 
in the good children’s books, “at the 
early age of six made up my mind on 
all the great questions of the day.” 
Yet I think I can remember yelling out 
* Hurra for Jackson!” it was 
a good easy shout, although my father 


because 


There is 
First 
choice of shouts is much toward win- 
ning the battle. 

I was not remarkable for early piety, 


was a strong, steady Whig. 
practical democracy in that. 


sweetness of disposition, wit, beauty (I 
must certainly have been, as a child, 
skinny), or helpful kindness (except that 
irrational benevolence of mine). 

that I learned to 
read, nobody knew how, all by myself, 


I have been told 


by the time I was four years old. How 
that may be I don’t know; but I do 
know that I did not know how to read 
when I was twenty years old. 

I was a “natural speller.” It is no 
joke, but one of the proverbial fools’ 
truths, which Dogberry enounces when 
he says that “reading and writing 


They And 


Abundance of well-educated 


come 


by nature.” do. so does 
spelling. 
people never escape from occasional 
perturbations in orthography, 


learn a 


just as 
; ; hh) 
aesirabie 


tly fi 


they never 


writing, nor how to read silen ist and 


well, or well aloud. It is because they 


cannot; because they hav what 


not 


Nature gave Neighbor Seacoal; be- 
cause spelling and reading and writing 


are “ gifts,” they come by nature. 


What I learned at 


first ten years I do not know. 


school in those 
Almost 
nothing. n what. 
I might h 
I might have 
not 


I have utterly 
ive been mucl 
nh been 
ing. I do mean 
eight or nine years old cai 
made to see, > upon 


new matters discovering and 
advancing 
But 


own proper little ment 


pt wer 


losopher. 
i 


he may be le srform his 


il operations, no 
matter how small they are, on the same 
principle, —on the principle of actual 
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understanding, instead of mere sole 
memorizing. 

All my instructors, whether they 
meant to do so or not, did in fact pro- 
ceed as if they believed children’s minds 
to be, not live fountains, but empty 
cisterns ; not to be capable of thought; 
like an empty house, to be furnished for 
a tenant; needing to be fitted up with 
a store of lifeless forms, which the adult 
life, when 
tality into 


to breathe vi- 
turn to living uses. I 


it came, was 
and 
learned rules. ‘“ Here, little boy,” they 
“ swallow these oyster- 


will lie 


shells. They 
naturally and easily in your 
stomach until 


you grow up, because 


little boys’ stomachs are adapted for 
the storage of oyster-shells ; and when 


you are a man, 


and want oysters, 


some in But does it st 
children, who i 


reason that 


words and figures, and produce results 


without understanding » rules they 


apply, just aS a Wiz $ apprentice 


could evoke his master’s demons with- 


out knowing the meaning of the awful 
syllables he recited, so that Southey’ 
arcanum of Aballiboozobanganorribo 
might respectably serve as one of them, 
-does it tand to reason tl 


unhappy young jugg 


em) 


Ole. 
Mozart by 


ic-loving 


y a faint perfume of mean- 
| about the rattling il 
I could say and spell. 
: , 
learned at Sunday school and 

church was to be inexpressibly weary 


of them That I learned at home I 
| ' 


nut little better. I 


gained no important result from any di- 


can perhaps define 
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[ October, 
rect instruction. I gained something of 
good-boy behavior and decent manners, 
diligently trained into me. But what 
was most valuable in my home educa- 
tion was unconscious infiltration from a 
good home-atmosphere. This is an 
influence of incalculable importance, a 
thousand times outweighing all the 
It is that for which God es- 
tablished the family; the one single 


-' ] 
SCNOOIS. 


possible real and efficient means of 
well And 


whatever shades of repression, misun 


bringing up the young. 


derstanding, ungeniality, restraint, 


troubled me, 
constantly feel and fully know thz 


have sometimes 


pure, calm, quiet, bright, loving, int 


gent, refined atmosphere of my home 
silently and unconsciously penetrated 


and vivified all my being. If now I 
should be told, “ You are no very 


did exemplar of the results of such in- 
fluen te ‘ uld * Most 
| 


y true; but what 
‘ 


pien- 


still say, 


have been without them ? 
brothers and sisters,—a few 
playmates ; but neither they, nor 
other 


any 
human 


beings, not even my 


parents, seem to have been during 


those years, to any important extent, 
direc tly opt rative the 
| nd cl 


sphere and character of my own real 


within or upon 


consck 


ing were outside, unreal, — p 
moving to and fro, around and w 
but never coming within that 
never entering into living co 
rhis constitution: 
1as a useful office, 


easily explained, | 


tO VC 


times not otherwise to be pertor 
This isolation was, in part, u 
To acertain extent the necessity 
it still remains. But in part it was 
1 my unconscious reaction 
r an ill-adapted the 
resisting force of a trait which, like all 
other early 


net 
INSt 


influence, 


those traits, has become 


visible to me, like the blind paths over 
bogs, now that I am a long way off. 
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This trait I have already spoken of. It 
was an insensibility to a certain motive, 
rather prominent among those com- 
monly proposed to me for my own 
government of myself. This was vari- 
ously framed thus:—It is not usual to 
do this; it is usual to do that; 
proceed so 


lar ; people w 


if you 
d so, it will seem singu- 
ill talk about it; you will 
offend people’s usages and habits ; you 
will seem singular and odd. Against 
such cautions I rebelled with a mute, 
indignant impulse, which I was not old 
argue. It 
the result of two charac- 


enough to enounce or to 
was, however, 
teristics ; — one, the natural lack of in- 
stinctiy for the good opinion of 


others ; the other, a corresponding 


instinct { ing out my own life fully 


not so as to infringe upon 


and freely, 
the just rig 


hts of others, but not stint- 
ing or distorting or amputating my- 
self, even though others set the exam- 


ple. It was the old fable reversed, — 


the fox disinclined to cut off his tail, 
eh all the other foxes had cut 
And the fact that people 


in I, and 


even thou 
off theirs. 
older th several of them, and 
for year after year, urged upon me the 
considerations I have spoken of, never 
availed. That key would not move the 
mechanism of my mind. It did not fit. 

My childhood seems to me far more 
for what it had not, was not, 


than for what it had 


memorable 
and was. I do 
+1 


not believe this is because mine was an 


especially unfortunate or unhappy child- 
As I 


because chil 


hood. have hinted before, it was 
lhood is empty,—an un- 
imperfect life, —almost ani- 
mal, — germinal, —a life in the i 
the jelly 


of childhood are 


conscious, 
egg, in 
; cam ope he 

sap. The experiences 
seed-leaves. They 
kly away and utterly disappear, 
and even th 


drop gq Li 
scars where they grew 
Probably 
to enjoy life when I 
Children 


cease to show on the stem. 
I seemed to myself 


was a < whom I see 


daily seem to do so. But thought is 
life. Mere enjoyment is dreaming. It 
may seem to cover hours or days or 
but 


awake it has been only a point of time. 


years of experience, when we 


pleasure-dream is worse than 
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asleep-dream. Over its costly actuality 
of time, cut out and dropped down out 
of life, the hither and thither ends of 
the shortened thread of existence must 
be knotted together into a cord of di- 
minished length, strength, and value. 
In sum: This child which I was 
was a semi-embryonic creature, mostly 
unconscious, whose ten 
now chiefly faded into 


years’ career, 
blank- 


mental traits. 


entire 
ness, showed not many 
and retentive 
undiscriminat- 
ing, impulsive, unreasonable kind-heart- 
edness, and an insensibility, even an 


The chief were quick 
verbal memory, quick, 


instinctive opposition, to the approv- 
ings or disapprovings of others. Or 
the child might be stated thus: Ner- 
vous and sensitive organization, intel- 
lect predominant; in the intellect the 
perceptive faculties most active, and of 
these chiefly that which notices and 
compares exteriors ; beside the intellect, 
a kind-heartedness without balance, 
and therefore too great; too little cau- 
tion, and too little love of approbation. 
Around these features others have grown 
up, of course; but these were, so to 
speak, the primary strata of the forma- 
tion, underlying the other elements, de- 
termining their tendencies, and crop- 
ping out through them. 

This child was all but empty, unsub- 
stantial, imperfect ; incapable, then, of 
much life from within itself, little helped 
by thoughts or other aid from without. 
The efforts made by others to operate 
on it were faithful, kindly, well meant, 
but not adapted to its indivi 
The fact is, that, so far as they | 
supposed basis on system, it was on the 
Scotch empirical analysis of perception, 
conception, reason, will ; a Procrustean 

ae 


, 
solutely ig 


mental philosophy which al 


nores individuality, and assumes that 


human beings are alike. It 

as the little boys’ conventional syst 
of portraiture. A round O, two dots, < 
perpendicular line between them, and : 
horizontal one across below, displays 
every face. Such was Christ and such 
was Judas ; such was Messalina and 
Nightingale. But 
there is a better philosophy of the mind. 


such was Florence 
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HER PILGRIMAGE. 
IN MEMORIAM, JANUARY 12, 1866. 


5 le snow-flakes floated many a star 

To earth, from pale December’s skies, 
When a fair spirit from afar 

Smiled through an infant’s violet eyes. 


And as she sweetly breathed, the hours 
Wove, like a robe of gossamer, 

All grace about her, while the flowers 
Their tints and perfumes gave to her. 


In after time, when violets grew, 
And pale anemones veiled the land, 
She drooped her modest eyes of blue, 
And gave to Love her maiden hand. 


Four times the holy angels came, 
To greet her with a dear unrest; 

And, in a mother’s saintly name, 
Left a young angel on her breast. 


Eight lustrums pure celestial eyes 

Beamed through her tender, loving gaze, 
Commingling all the sweet surprise 

Of heavenly with the earthly rays. 


At last, her gentle face grew pale 
As the anemones of spring ; 
And whiter than her bridal veil 
Was that in which she took her Wing. 
S 


And than that fixed despair more white, 
Softly the stars, in feathery snows, 
Came, covering with serener light 


Her folded hands, her meek repose. 


Pale stars, through which the Night looked down, 
Until they wept away in showers 

On those dear hands, which clasped the crown, 
And closer still the cross, of flowers. 


The snow-flakes melt on earth in tears ; 
The eternal stars in glory shine; 

While in the shroud of desolate years 
Dead Love awaits the immortal sign. 
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FARMER HILL’S DIARY. 


N looking over the papers of our de- 

ceased friend, the following diary 
was discovered. It being too lengthy 
to copy in full, we omit many of the 
incidents, as well as the “ Account of 
the Ohio Prophetess,” and some relig- 
ious doctrinal 


discussions, chiefly on 


points. —J.S 


DIARY 
Apri . — Captain Welles was 
here this morning, advising daddy to 
buy a horse-cart. 
but daddy di 
fangled 


Frederic favors it; 
es n’t 
contrivances. 
can do as we 


approve of 
He 
always have done, viz., 
carry the grain to mill on horseback, 
or, when there’s a load, take 


new- 


Says ve 


heavy 
the oxen. : 
Captain Welles’s kindness to me is 
considering that I can in 
or him, being poor, and with- 
lge, ana wellnigh friendless. 


th me t>-day, while I was 


wonder: 
no way 
out kn 
He t 
WOrkKInNg 1e fences, about my mind 
and 


along 


and also about getting 
world. He counselled 
me to a diary, mentioning many 
advar ising therefrom ' 
I wri 
put d 
being vain of 


He was a 


brought 


As what 
ye, I will 


hat he warned me against 


for my own 


a comely face. 


sailor in the ship that 
yver Mr. Murray, the preacher 
of that belief which daddy says is a sin 


But Captain Welles has 
ny 


to speak of 


told me of m things he said on 
board the vessel, 
ly: also of sermons he preached he 
ly; aiso of sermons he preacnec to the 
crew, that seem in no way blasphe- 
mous, as Aunt Bethiah says the new 


doctrines are. 


which sound heaven- 


They were shipwrecked on the Jer- 
sey coast, and experienced great suf- 
fering. Shortly after they gained the 
shore, a man came along, who cried 
out, as soon as he saw the preacher: 
“Why, you are the very man 
waited for so long! I 


I ’ve 
have built a 


meeting-house on purpose for you!” 
This is very wonderful, when we think 
that Mr. Murray was never in our coun- 


try before, and that the man was never 
out of it. 


May 1.— Twenty years old to-day ! 
Just ten years since daddy took me out 
of the poor-house! How kind they ’ve 
all been to me! 
and mammy, 
Aunt 


cise. 


Frederic and Elinor 
and, for the most part, 
Bethiah, though she is very pre- 
If I could only forget where I 
from. Captain Welles says it is 
but that 
der its plaguing me. 


came 
false does n’t_ hin- 
When a thorn 
pricks, it pricks, whether of a rose- 
bush or a bramble. 


pride ; 


As long as I went to school the boys 
called me “ Poor’us,” “ Poor’us,” only 
when Frederic was by they didn’t dare, 
for fear of his thrashing them, he was 

and tall; and he been 
since. Aunt Bethiah 
says it is reaching and tiptoeing up to 


so stout has 


growing ever 
the high shelves after company-cake, 
that makes him so tall. I heard her 
telling mammy that she fairly laid 
awake nights, contriving places where 
to hide things. 

“ Poor Freddy,” says mammy, “he 


don’t have no great of an appetite to 


eat. 


Aunt Bethiah. 
the look-out 
whole 


“ News to me,” says 


She ’s always on for 


him ; but, with the house on 
shoulders, she can’t be 
Last fall, while the 
maker was here making up our win- 
ter got him to put 
squeaking leather into one of 
and not into the mate of it. 
could tell her step, 


“ squeak,” 


her every- 


where. shoe- 
shoes, Frederic 
hers, 
Then he 
for she would go 
—.,” “squeak,” “——.” 
Mammy knew, for her arm-chair was n’t 
a great ways off from the shoe-bench ; 
but then Frederic ’s her idol, and all 
he does is right. Many’s the nice bit 
she has tucked away for him, when 
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Aunt Bethiah’s back was turned; and 
dees yet, for all he’s a man groy 

He laughs at his grandmother abou 
her plasters and medicines; but 


as full of feeling as he is of fun. 


he is 
Gets 
up the coldest nights in winter, when 
she’s taken worse, to run for the neigh- 
bars, crying, when he thinks nobody 
Who I i 
in his capers, he could 
Nights, when the 
me, he sit 
tll the candles are i. W) 
little, *t would be on a cricket, with his 


SUUS. would think, to see 
ever shed 


tear ? chores are 


Ss coWwn close to 


mammy, 
xen he was 


head in her lap, and saying his verses ; 
t she would tell him of his piou 
mother, who had a lovely countenance, 


who died young, being willine to 


his father, who mourned 


o the grave, for the loss of 


ts crown up, he relates 
et whatever has happened through 
day, if it is only ¢ i 


‘n's nest This 
und 


mind, a 


forward to. After that he reads, 


vives her something to 


bs of mending 


odd jt 


‘oes 
nights a week, brushes uz 
‘ing. And he 

a | 
a. **Poor’us,’ 


cr 
- 


older than I am 


vr a-COUrtin 
Who would 
In a few 


me for 


want a “poor ‘yu 


weeks, 


tions have 


taves, an 


but that 


good, an 


"was just about such a 
that Aur 


ah came out into the porch, and fi 


. 
fay s 
3 


as this, ten yeurs age, 


avainst the meal-chest. 
me 


me leaning up 
Daddy had just brought 
He blind then, though 
wore a green shade. How scared I 
was at Aunt Bethiah !— she looked 
so tall, and dark, and —hard, like 
Greatheart’s wife, if he 

It does n’t seem possib 
be mammy’s own sister. 


was n't he 


ever had one, 
she can 
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im’” <And : answer, 
I might save poor Freddy 
Then Aunt Bethiah 
* More men folks, more 
that Frederic knew how 
myn steps. But I stayed. 


. 


befereh 


mebby 
said, 
and 
his 


stens. 
work.” 

2.9..9 
© MiGy S 


was made up and, and 


daddy always has his will, though it 
t little girl then. 
V-Scuf, and 


She sat 
Cown with me in the wind 
her: 


t ! primer, and whis- 
that 


softly Aunt Bethiah would 
if I wiped my feet. 


them 
the 


over 


o the doctar’s 
uahe 1 that fir 
“What 
rild ‘s gor '* said she. 
the bellows, and 
knife to the fire, i 


st nich 


a cureadful c 


1 the bellows 

ia plaster, ant 
tear it off as soon as 

ickle me, but to rub my 
And tt 

{ theurht, set round that big kitchen. 
Nine poor boys, with dreadful coughs, 
coukl have found room, 
remember hoy ¢ used to climb 
raom do 


squares set in the top, 


the best things 
And 


and look through at 
that kep 
how every Sunday ni 


go into the westerly 


shut up there. 


cht we 


were 


used to 


roam, and watch 
tor the sun to ro down. } efore we could 


step out of doors. 


Vay § 
weed out mammy’s herb-garden. 


~-Helped Frederic to-day to 


He 
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keeps it neat as a pin, but has his fun 
out of it allthesame. It is right under 
the window, where she can see growing 
her saffron and sage, peppermint, cum- 
frey, and all the rest. I don’t know 
the names of half. Frederic calls them 
“health-root,” “lullaby-root,” “doctor’s 
defiances,” “ step-quickeners,” or what- 
ever comes into his head. 

which he calls the 
practics, there are all the wild 
Mullein, 


motherwort, thoroughwort, golden-rod, 


Besides these, 


to be gathered in. 
everlasting, burdock-leaves, may-weed, 
must all be dried and hung up in the 
Aunt Bethiah groans, but grabs 
them up with her long fingers, and has 
them 
time. 


vest. 


garret. 


out of the way in less than no 
Daddy calls it mammy’s har- 


How pitiful it is to 

groping about so, with his 
vce and silvery hair! Yet, to 
his countenance, nobody would 


Poor old man! 
oe 


y he was blind; 
are closed, he 


whole face. I 


for, though his eyes 
with 
don’t know how to 
but I mean, that the 
ich most people have only in 


seems to see his 


down ; 


} seems to be spread over 
hole countenance, and lights it 
it beautiful. Sometimes 
eyes away, for it seems as if 
-and the 


| make 


king at his soul, - 


May 12. — Frederic’s great-uncle 
Frederic has died, and left him a lit- 
tle bag of silver dollars. 


the floor, and 


He sat down 
made me sit down on 
1e other side, and we rolled them to 

each other, just like little boys. He 
has given us one apiece, and put one 
in the drawer for Elinor. Elinor and 
I always used to keep our money to- 
her. When it 


br¢ 
»st books there are. Daddy has been 
he will come back. 


June certainly. 


is full, the box is to 
ken open, and we shall buy the 


ing when s By 
st of We ’ve 
of several poor people finding a 

er collar under their plates. Fred- 
never can keep anything to him- 
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May 20. — Frederic has been to Bos- 
ton, and bought cloth for a tail-coat, and 
had it cut out by a Boston tailor. It is 
blue, and cost ten dollars a yard. Mary 
Swift has been here all the week, mak- 
ing it up. The buttons are gilt, and 
cost six dollars a dozen. A _ good 
many of the neighbors have been in 
to see it. 
will 


Those who live farther off 
have a chance 
he goes to meeting. 


to-morrow, when 


May 22.— Yesterday was the Sab- 
bath, 
meeting. 


and Frederic wore his coat to 
Aunt Bethiah 
pains with his ruffles, so as to have 
everything correspond. He had on 
his new with tassels on the 
tops, and they shone like glass bottles. 
He frizzed his front hair himself. But 
I had to braid his cue, and tie on the 
bow. 


took extra 


boots, 


Blue becomes him, on account 
of his fairness and his fresh color. I 
was never struck before with the re- 
semblance of brother and sister; only 
she is more delicate looking. 

She will be very proud of him. We 
all are, but try not to let it be seen. 
Mammy is, for all she counselled him 
to fix his attention on the discourse, 
and think only such thoughts as he 
would like to remember at the day of 
judgment. As we walked out of the 
yard, I caught sight of her twinkling 
black eyes over the window- curtain. 
Such a piece of work too as she makes 
getting up out of her chair! How hand- 
some and noble he looked, fit for an 
Dreadful red, though, by 
the time we got sot down in meeting ; 


emperor ! 
for our pew is a good way up, and his 
dS » i 
boots squeaked, and we ’d heard that 
1 
all the singers were going early, to see 
him come into mecting, and L 
in the ‘seats. 


ucy sits 


walk 


After sundown took a pleasant 
through the woods, over t 


o the school- 
master’s boarding-place, to carry back 
the two last books he lent me, 
poems of Burns and of Henry Kirke 
White. 

Aunt Bethiah found one of them 
amongst the hay, when she was hunt- 
She declares 


the 
— jo 


ing for her setting-hen. 
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that reading is a dreadful waste of 
time, and poetry-books are worse than 


all, and nothing but singsong. 


May 26.—I 


there was any merit in me or not. 


knew whether 
Most 
people can tell, by the manners of others 


wish I 


towards them. 
start ! 


But I had such a mean 
No matter how well people treat 
me, it all, in my estimation, settles down 
to one thing, “ Poor ’us.” 
It is either, “1 will treat you well de- 
cause you came out of the poor-house,” 
or, “1 will treat you well zo/withstand- 
ing you came from the poor-house.” 
Captain Welles tells me I make 
myself just what I but 
Aunt Bethiah that is dreadful 
wicked and rather 
with her; but it seems to m 


can 
want to be; 
says 
doctrine, daddy 


agrees 


e 
any harm in doing my 


there can’t be 
best. 

I am very ignorant, and not only so, 
but I hardly even know what there is 
schoolmaster’s 


to learn. From the 


books I get but scraps of knowledge. 
Supposing I never saw a flower, and 
somebody should bring me a leaf of a 
What should 
I know of tulips and pinks, or the smell 
that 
The 


of pictures, of 


violet, or a clover-head. 


of roses, or of all the flowers 


grow in the fields and gardens? 
books speak of music, 
wonders of the 


Shall 


authors, of the 
rocks, of stars. 
learn about all these ? 


great 


sea, of I ever 


Elinor comes. 
she will be all 


May 30.—In a week 


Mammy thinks run 
white - oak 


bark and cherry-tree twigs. 


down, and is steeping up 
Elinor 
will make up faces, I know; but mam- 
my will make her take it. She did n’t 
he dropped in the 
pepper. I would n’t have him 
know for anything that I skimmed it 
out. 


see Frederic when 


red 


Captain Welles has bought a chaise. 
There are now two in the place. His 
-bottomed. It a most 
agreeable leathery smell, and a gentle 
creak The 
They are set 
high, and the tops tip forward, serving 


is green has 


which is very pleasant. 


minister’s is dark blue. 
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to keep out both sun and rain. Poor 


Mrs. Scott was buried to-day. 


Sune “linor came yesterday. 
june 7.— Elinor came yesterday, la 


in the afternoon. Frederic brought her 


from the tavern. The horse shied at 


an old coat thrown over a fence and 


came nigh throwing them both. 


I expected to be very glad when 


Elinor got home, but I ’m feeling many 
things besides gladness. 

The people she ’s been staying with 
are fashionable 


and polite, and she has 


caught their ways, I 


I can’t say but 
Her aunt 


and akin to a 


and 


they hang prettily about her. 
is a minister’s wife, 
judge, so she has seen the very best 
of company, and heard the talk of edu- 
cated people. 

But she was glad enough to get 
home, and said pretty things to us all. 
Aunt Bethiah says she looks very gen- 
teel. She has had her gowns altered 

g 
her 
handkerchief which 
the 


to the new fashion, and had on 
neck a handsome 


} } 


she worked at boarding - school. 


She has also worked a long white veil, 
very rich, and has made a cape of silk- 
weed. Besides this, she has painted a 


light-stand. It is made of bird’s-eye 
maple, and has a green silk bag hang- 
ing from underneath. They don’t 
speak of these in daddy’s hearing. 
After supper, he 

knee and stroked her hair, and 
‘Now let us 

to.” 

shoulder, he rocked and sang ro 
At last she 


jumped up and ran off to see the bossy. 


took her up on his 
said, 
sing rock-a-by 

used So, with her head on 


by, while she laughed. 
When she was gone, daddy heaved a 
but mammy cheered him 

up, telling how thankful they ought to 
be for the safe return of their child. 
’T was touching to hear 
each telling the other how 
was, and how from a child she had fol- 


deep sigh ; 


talk, 
] } 


oO ( she 
good she 


them 


lowed their wishes. 

And to see how tender mammy wa 
of his feelings! Never praising her 
pretty face, or saying that she looked 


.like her mother, but only speaking of 


what he could take comfort in too. 
Nobody but we three were in the 
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room. At times they would keep 
Then something long forgot- 
ten would come to mind,— some good 
thing she did, or said, or prayed, 
when a child,—and they would begin 
with, “ And don’t you remember,” and 
so go on with the whole story. Truly 
pleasant were these memories of the 
past. Pleasant and sweet as the fra- 
grance which was. brought to us by the 
evening wind from far-off flowery fields. 

A time of greater satisfaction I never 
Suddenly came in Aunt 
Bethiah and began to rattle the chairs, 
and to gather up whatever was lying 
about. Mammy asked me to shut down 
the window, for the wind seemed to 
have changed to the eastward. Fred- 
eric’s girl came in the evening with 
others, — good-looking girls 
enough. All flowers can’t be roses. 

In the night, I lay thinking, and 
thinking, and wishing for I knew not 
what, and sighing for I knew not what, 
looking forwards and backwards 
till I was all in a whirl. 

Is this, I said to myself, the little 
girl that used to hear me say my cate- 
And then I remembered how 


silence. 


experienced. 


some 


and 


chism ? 
we used to sit opposite each other on 

crickets, while she put out the 
q and little toes 
peeped out, for it was the spring of the 
and her 
stockings ready to go barefooted. Her 


two 


uestions ; how her 


year, she was wearing off 
shoes were gone long before. 

And I 
since we were little children, we had 
gone of summer mornings after wild 
roses for Old Becky to still; for mam- 
my never could do without rose-water. 


remembered, too, how, ever 


She used to start us early, before the 
dew was off, for they were stronger 
then. 


Fune 8.—I1 thought last night that 
we should never go after roses any 
more ; but this morning, just as I was 
about to set off with the cows, I heard 
the house-door shut, and then a light 
step on the grass. I kept myself hid, 
and peeped through a knot-hole. She 
had a basket on her arm, and looked 
about, and took a few steps softly, this 
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way and that, as if looking for some- 
body. At last I came out, innocent as 
alamb. “Good morning, Elinor,” says 
I. “Have you forgot the roses, Wal- 
ter?” says she, a little bashful. As if 
I could forget the roses! The hills 
were all scattered over with children 
and young people; for it was a fine 
morning, and the roses were in their 
prime. 

The sun shone, the children shout- 
ed, the birds sang, and the air was 
cool and fresh. It is good to be with 
the day at its beginning. Elinor 
laughed, and chatted, and danced up 
hill and down hill, and snapped her 
cissors, and snapped off the roses, 
and stuck the prettiest in her hair and 
in her apron-string, till at last I told 
her she looked like a rose-bush all in 
bloom. 


Fune 11.— To-day Elinor and Fred- 
eric walked to meeting together. He 
had on his new things, and she had on 
a white chip hat with blue inside and 
outside, and blue ribbons tied under 
her chin, and a white gown, and a white 
mantle. Everybody in the meeting- 
house was looking at them, and several 
be directed that way. I could hardly 
tell preaching from praying, and once I 
let the pew-seat slam down in prayer- 
time. ”T would be better if they could 
n’t turn up at all, and then there would 
n’t be such a rattling and clattering the 
minute the minister says, “ Amen.” 

’T was a young preacher. I hope 
exchange with him 
too young to give 


times the minister’s eyes appeared to 
; 
i 


our minister won’t 
very often. He is 
satisfaction, — under thirty, I should 
judge. 


August 10. — The summer is pass- 
ing. It has brought me plenty of work 
and but little pleasure. Elinor has had 
much out-of-town company, — frolick- 
ing girls and sometimes their brothers. 
They often come out to rake hay or 
ride in the cart. 

My diary has been neglected. I 
don’t believe anybody writes down their 
unhappiest feelings, especially when 
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y 
é 
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they don’t know justly what they are 
unhappy about. 

Something about Elinor. And what 
Elinor? Do I want to be- 
come to her what Frederic Lucy ? 
Do I want to make her “ Mrs. Poor’us ” 


Do I want to drag her down and keep 


is it about 
is to 


her plodding all her days, clad in a 
be a 
What is 


to 


homespun gown, and she fit 
lady in her silks and satins? 
it I would | 


U4 I 


eater 
cpt 
ny is gone, and Aunt Beth 
Weare having longer evenings. 


» LL 


ber 3.— Our summer compa- 


} 


) 


is glad. 
When 


bids mam- 


} 
al 


the candles are lit Frederic 
my l 


good night and goes off. Some- 


times she sits up and puts on her spec- 
tacles, and reads Watts’s hymns loud to 
daddy. Aunt Bethiah pares apples and 


slices them, and Elinor string 

I am tired and 
sit in the chimney-corner to rest. 

Mr. preached 
again, and to-day he took supper at our 
house, — rainy, and of 

too! He was unmannerly enough 
address of his remarks 
h her 

resent. So seldom, too, as daddy 
to ti itl 
He 


ur i 


s them up 
with a darning-needle. 


Yesterday Colman 


ai out his way 


¢ 
LO 


most to 


young pe rson when 
T 
i 


1 
a chance uk with 


ministet 
His 


ing 


ail 
is for 


I don’ 


1 


; 
t 


an\ ou 


| eood ways. 


rgoesa 


mammy would ask him to 


As 


, } 
soon as anybvbody 


in the 


e always 


- 4 
es right of. 


Come, Bethiah, clay tea-kettle, 


and we ‘ll have tea airly They say 
she was always just so about liking to 


have company. 

October 18. — Mr. Scott has begun to 
He owns a house 
His wife left 
him no children, and he lives in a lone- 


come here evenings. 


and farm and wood-lot. 


ly house all alone ; and poor enough 
company he must find himself. 
He comes here and sits all the even- 


ll’s Diary. [October, 
ing, talkin 
Elinor. 


x with daddy and looking at 
Poor hand at talking, though, 

and heavy both in looks and 
] 


{ 
1] 


— SO du 
words. I wonder what countryman he 
thick-set. Tha 


any country in par- 


is. dark and 


like 


aptain Welles would know 


Very t 
does n’t 
ticu 


rt 
for his father picked him up among t 


seem 
Cc 


lar. 


he 
wharves in London, a little ragged boy, 
run bout. 


But then who cares what he 


nine 4 
ning 


T 


I 
‘m- 
to tell 
I always have done it, and 


Py 


need n’t trouble himself about reme 
bering the heads of the sermon 


’s a mind 


+ 
t¢ 


scratch 
sarsaparil and 
his wor d-lot, |} 

- 


iil 


snapwood for e 


may. 
bringi 


Have no objection, either, to 


I 
l 


nly 
piur 


slinor boxberry 

yet of any maic 
her heart on boxberry plums ; 
to be sure, 


He looks 


ns. 


never en 


‘ 


reat a 


ny 


he might bewitch 


21.— So Winter is coming 
VWroll « 7 1] 1, 
Well, we are all for 


1] 
iar, 
Ca 


iT 


C 


c 


] f li PS. 
ty Irolic this 


pa 


» full. 


l 


Had rt of 
coming 

F00a 

Made 


If she had 


out of 
been 


l, town 


ldve more 


. — Frederic s rath- 


seem 


tried to 


Mammy has 


discover his ailments, so o know 


as 


teep 
i 


and 


what tos 1p. )\ 


p. But daddy, | 
tioning 
that | 
be marries 
Daddy 


more 


guessing, has found 


out 
oth he and his girl are ready to 
l have nowhere to live. 
now that he can find out 
than we all 


with, and asked mammy which « 


, but 


brags 


without eyes can 


f her 
herbs would suit his case. Mr. Scott 
i bold in his attention, 
and goes about with the young people. 


very i 
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walked home on the 


Elinor. 


Last night he 
other side of 


Decem 
dy knows 
thiah. 
published next Sabbath. 
in our easterly 
and 
Another pair of and- 


Dad- 


Be- 


er 2.— It is all settled. 

how to manage Aunt 
Frederic and Lucy are to be 
They are go- 
ing to housekeeping 
front-room, and have a bedroom 
one chaml 
irons be put in the kitchen fire- 
place, and another Aunt 
thiah is i great flurry about her dye- 
pot, and can’t tell where to put it. I 
] night I 
made me sit down on it 


my feet hot. 


crane Be- 


remem! was _ brought, 


how m 
and hk 

Lucy 
got a 


folks will 


comfortable. Daddy is 


Frederic ’s 
and his 
what is 


going to send 
L 


has a few things. 
little 


money laid by, 
see that they have 


me to buy half a dozen spoked chairs, 
} 


painted blue, with flowers on the backs. 
Mammy 
warming-pan 

Aunt Bethiah called me one side this 


is ordered me to get alsoa 


ym and asked me, in a whis- 
uy for them a skillet and a pair 
lluses, with a sprig of flow- 
yn them, and a brass nose. 
ight of a wedding setting 
happy as a lord. 
is new clothes he 


stood uy the weddings, because 


no othe llow, for miles around, 


tail-coat. ww he will have a c 


1: 
nis own. 


schoolmaster 
He and 
together. He 
** Seasons.” 


December 13. — The 
called 
Elinor converse 


brought 


this evening. 
well 
Thomson’s 
He is a kind, thoughtful man, very 
Told many stories of the 
had _ kept 
accommodating, too; for, 


entertaini 
different places where he 
school Very 
our district being short for money, he 
has agreed to take his pay in spinning- 
wheels. 

"T is a 


while a 


yut a pain, 


pleasure to listen 
man of knowledge talks, | 
afterwards, to 


feel the difference be- 


tween us 
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Aunt Bethiah was the first one that 
made me think about learning. “ What! 
don’t know his catechise?” said she. 
That was the first night I was brought 
here. 

* Elinor 
daddy. 
than I. 


hat,” said 


him t 
And Elinor was mu 


can learn 

h younger 

I hope the schoolmaster won’t 

think anything of my telling h 

would n’t put him to the 

bringing books to me, when I couk 

just as well go after them 
December 14. — This afternoon, Fred- 

eric came running into the barn, and 

threw himself down 


upon the 

laughing, and rolling over. 
“What ’s the matter,” says I. 
“O dear,” 


hay, 


“T ’ve been over- 
Mr. Scott 


says he, 
hearing Aunt Bethiah exalt 
She and Elinor were in unfinished 
room, and the partition ’s thin 

“Says she: ‘ Elinor, I wond 
being so offish with Mr. Scott. 
he ’s a nice man, and well off, 
don’t 
berries enough,’ says Elinor, | 
“Laugh now, and cry by 
Aunt B. ‘You ’ll pi 
peck-measure and get a bitter 
last. You are old enough to! 


consideration. 


says 


There he h 
house all finished off and f 
Engli 


> 


2 4 1 
lish carpet in the spare 
, 


yellow chairs up chambs 


and 


irons fire-tongs, 
little wheel, rug 
and 
and_piller-ca: 
made to your hand. Nothing 
but step right into Mrs. S¢ 
Cow in the barn and pig in 
cellar all banked up, and kn 
the front 
“Elinor laughed so she <¢ 
speak. | 


my moutl 


ed, kiverlids wove 


worked, sheets 


door.’ 


stuffed my mitt 


1, and waited. 
** « Besides,’ she went on, ‘ he 
be forever under foot, like m 
running in and out all day tracki1 
floor, and wanting to be waited upon 
He eats his breakfast early, 


with his men to the woods, and you 
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won’t see him from morning to night. 
Nothing to do but snug up, and sit 
down and take comfort.’ 

“ At this, I gave a great shout and run. 
But,” said Frederic, growing quite se- 
rious, “Scott will get her, for all she 
laughs at him, because he’s in earnest; 
and I never yet knew a man to be dead 
set upon having a girl, that he did n’t 
get her.” 

And then he capered off, and left me 
to consider of his doctrine, as follows : — 
Well, 
suppose two are in earnest about the 
same one. What then? It must de- 
pend on the kind, or degree. Captain 
Welles says Scott is set as the east 
wind. Let him be the very east wind 
itself, and welcome ; and I ’ll be the 
sunshine, or a gentle breeze of May, or 

The old 
No doubt, 
a man should be honest, even to his 
own diary. 


“ Because he is in earnest.” 


the sweet breath of summer. 
fable may come true again. 


So I must put down here 
that these pretty words came out of one 
of the books the schoolmaster lent me. 
But the application I made myself. 
Afterwards Elinor came out into the 
barn to find a knitting-core. I mean to 
make her one, like a beauty I saw Lucy 
have. ’T was made of light wood, 
painted white, with a wreath of flowers 
running round it, and varnished. I 
shall give it to her on New-Year’s Day. 
What a mean present! I wish I could 
give her something grand, something 


gold. 


Sunday, December 17. — Mr. Colman 
preached to-day. I can’t deny that his 
sermon was good. He showed 
lad to meet To- 

will be over here. He 
never comes into the place but what he 
comes a-visiting at our house. 


him- 


self very g Elinor. 


morrow he 


December 22.— Frederic 
ried this evening. I was about as 
happy as he, for Elinor and I stood up. 
Lucy would have her for bridesmaid ; 
and Frederic made her choose 
should be bridesman. ’T was three 
days ago he told me of it. I was sit- 
ting down on the cellar-door, in the 


was mar- 


who 
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[October, 
sunshine. He came up and clapped me 
on the shoulder, and said he :— 

“Come, Walter, brush up your best 
clothes, for Elinor has chosen you to 
stand up, and fuss enough she made 
about it, too. First, she would n’t 
choose any way. Decided. Then she’d 
a good deal rather not ; then she begged 
me to pick one out myself; and at last 
she hung down her head and looked 
sheepish, and jammed the tongs into 
the ashes, and said, in a little faint 
voice, ‘I guess I Ilhave Walter.’ Now, 
you know you ’re a handsome chap, 
and I expect you ’ll look your best.” 

’T was a great wedding. 
was there. 


Everybody 
Lucy is a little, pale, gentle 
“The lily and the damask 
rose,” I heard the Squire’s wife say to 
the Squire. Our minister being called 
away to an ordination, Mr. Colman 
stayed and performed the ceremony. 
He hung about long after ’t was time 
for the minister to leave, and let the 
young folks enjoy themselves. 


creature. 


Fanuary 1, 18—.— To-day is New- 
Year’s Day, and I gave Elinor the 
knitting-core, which I was afterwards 
sorry I did. She said ’t was a beauty, 
and tucked it in her apron-string. 

Mr. Scott sent her a white merino 
shawl, with a border of red flowers and 
green Aunt Bethiah 
*t was n’t bought new, but was one Mrs. 
Scott kept laid away, and never wore. 

Towards night, the stage - driver 
brought a small box, very heavy, mark- 
ed with Elinor’s name. It contained 
beautiful books, with beautiful pictures. 
She note which came with 
them, then looked at me and blushed. 

The box was from Mr. Colman. 
That present of mine was 
enough. 


leaves. thinks 


read the 
mean 


February 2.— 1 have been reading in 
the schoolmaster’s books tales setting 
forth the sentiment of and its 
manifestations, by which it appearetl 


law 
Love 


that the modest maiden aimeth to con- 


ceal her love, appeari:.g 


gz oftentimes 


when the contrary 
These are truly most de- 


cold and unmoved, 
is the case. 
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lightful books, and I do esteem the 
reading of them a great privilege. 

As I read, I say, Perhaps so doth 
Elinor. Just so good, and so sweet, 
and so fair is Elinor. And at the end 
I say, And with the same love, I hope 
will Elinor love me. 

But shall I say, My dear love, take 
me and poverty? When she asks for 
bread, shall I give her a kiss? or for 
raiment, looks of tenderness? No. 
When I speak, it shall be to say, I have 
everything to make life comfortable ; 
come, let us enjoy it together. 


April 4.— Captain Welles talks of 


ing to Ohio, with a few others, to 
take up land, and wants I should go. 
This seems a good way to get the 
money I want so much; though I 
should, of course, have to wait a few 
years for it. 


co 
o¢ 


Daddy is anxious to have 
is for my advantage. He 
will have to hire another man to work 


me do what 


on the farm; for Frederic can’t leave 
his trade now. 


Afril to. — It is decided that I shall 
go to Ohio. 

They are all sorry to part with me. 
Elinor says nothing; but there is a 
heaviness in her countenance delightful 
to my soul. This morning she got a 
scolding from Aunt Bethiah for putting 
more sand on the floor, when it was on 
new yesterday, and only wanted to be 
herring-boned. 


I shall leave and say nothing. 


April 13. — Last night proved that I 
have some steadfastness. 

After eating dinner at Captain Welles’s 
I took a walk over the hills, thinking to 
find some Mayflowers. I had found a 
few, and was scratching away the dry 
leaves, when I heard a rustling quite 
near me. Then the bushes parted and 
showed me a lovely face,— the lovely, 
rosy face of Elinor, growing lovelier 
and every She had 
come to find Mayflowers too. 


rosier minute. 


She wanted some very pink ones, 
and so we went wandering about, down 
i the moss 


in deep hollows, where 
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was damp, and by little sheep-paths, 
and through the woods, until at last I 
perceived the sun was setting, and we 
had scarcely any flowers. 

Upon climbing a tree to discover 
whereabouts we were, I saw, a little 
below us, a scraggly, one-sided cedar- 
tree, which I knew to be a long way 
from home. The Beaver Brook road 
led directly past it. 

We gained that road, walking quick- 
ly at first, but afterwards, more slowly. 
Daylight left us, and the stars came out. 
We walked on and on along the lonely 
road, walked slow, and scarcely spoke. 
For my resolution was taken. Elinor 
should not be bound by any promises 
or confessions. Only, just as we were 
stepping over the door-sill, I heard a 
little sigh, and these few words would 
blunder out, “‘ When I come back from 
the West, I shall — want to tell—” 
But there I left off, and did n’t go into 
the house, but walked about the place 
till nigh midnight. 


Ohio, Fune 6, 18—.— Two years in 
the and nothing gained. 
Gloom gathers around me. No little 
spot of blue sky can I discover. The 
hurricane has destroyed everything. I 
am sick, weak. O the deathly chills, 
the burning fever! O the lonesome- 
ness, the heart-loneliness, of this dreary 


wilderness, 


place! The lake, the sickening, fresh- 
water lake, I can’t endure. If I could 
but set foot on the hillside at the old 
place, and look out upon the great sea, 
and draw one long breath! If I could 
but stand on White Rock, with the 
spray dashing over me, and the wind, 
from across the broad Atlantic, rushing 
past! All night I dream of blue, spark- 
ling waters, where little white-sailed 
boats are gliding so gently, gently off 
from the shore, and away into the dis- 
tance. If I could but lay me down in 
one of these, and so float on and on, no 
matter where! 

Why do I never dream of Elinor? 
Are we so utterly separated that even 
in visions I may not behold her face ? 
What have I done, that God refuses 
me all joy? I don’t know of being so 
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bad. But I suppose tl 
is the very 

Captain Welles and t 
me their 


lis not knowing 
badness itself. 

the others don’t 
show letters now. But have 
than five senses? Else 


know that in these 


n’t we more 
letters 
rhborhood talk of her connec- 
Mr. Colman? She 
neither Frederic. 
because they have very kind 


how 1s it l 
never 


does 


will drag myself once more 
hills. motion 


over 


Gass Better wearisome 


than wearisome rest. 


Yesterday wandered 


g¢ the hills, know- 
I wanted to go. and 
] but 


bout as if to hide 


cir- 


€ 
should probably go ; 
from 


myself my own intentions. I knew of 
o had been there, but | 


peopie Ww 
r felt heart 


ad nev- 
I crossed a 


to go my self. 
te plain, where a fire had p 
, 
| 


bush, stump, and 


it sola 
Every 


ened. After 


tree Wa 
this came green hills, 
e-vines. 

hill there 
against a of rocks. 


woods and gra] 


side of a stood a 


mass 


- 
-auti- 
sat 
her 

dog. 
but 
woman, 


J 
of the 
a wrinkl 
i d me. 
F the re 
face. Such 
*T was as 

fac e h t 

1 rounded out, and the 


not plea 
¢ look in her 
I never saw. 
al | person’s 


“= 
smoothed a 
7 


ex- 


pression left there still. By her dress 
I saw that she 
The hut 


extending far 


vas Indian. 
was a damp, gloomy place, 
r back into a cavern among 
She arose beckoned 
her farther in, — farther 
and There, 


stood, 


the rocks. and 


me to follow 
from the light 
in half dark half light, she 
with her terrible eyes fixed upon mine. 
I longed to step back into the sun- 
shine, for a chill had half taken hold of 


sunshine. 


ess, 
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me ; but some power kept me standing 
—neither could I turn my eyes 
from hers. 


there, 
Presently I became conscious of a 


drowsiness. Her face, her whole fig- 


Then, 


perceived a 


ure, faded from my sight. in the 
midst of the darkness, I 
spot of light, which 
self the sem 
hand, 


ingly just 


soon took unto it- 
blance of a hand, —a pale 


held a dz ima isk rose 
plucked, full of fra 


s i > 


which seem- 
rance 
and wet with dew. 

While I gazed upon it, I 


and drooped, till at last its 


that it 


head 


saw 
faded 
There 

the pale, rumpled 
wept at 


if.) 1 = 
hung lifeless the stalk. 


upon 
only remained 


leaves. I the sight, 


of my 


thinking 
own damask rose ar away. 
I wept, 


But while 
] 
l 


A ray of 
The drooj leaves expanded ; 
their fra 


the rose revived. 


in fron 


ight streamed above. 


color, even erance, 


and it sat upright upon its stalk, a ] 


fect flower, wanting nothing save the 
dew-drops. 


The vision passed, and after a | 


pause 


there strains of mournful music. 


QO, so 


came 
nful, so sad, so h« 


mour 


I seemed to 


ypeless ! 
hear in it eroans of the 
dying. Tears streamed from 


I sobbed like 


eyes ; 
a child. 
1 little the 
swept by a more joyous hand, and 
forth a charming melody, 
lightful 


wept, but 


and d 


Again I 


A heavenly rapture perv: 


be yond 


Gescrip- 


now tears 


whole being. 
As the last strain melted away, con- 
standing 


The 


sciousness returned. I 


was 
alone in the chill cavern. 
girl, with that 
face, was 
tottered 
wards the 


damp, 


same awful look in her 


corner. I 


door, to- 


crouching in her 
the 


sunshine, 


towards open 


and sank, shiver- 
iemaatbe 


a cup to drink, — some- 


ing, upon the ground. 


me something 


The girl 


put 


thing dark and fiery. It 
in my veins, anc h 


1 streng th to my 
ior a 
more. I 


The 


4 lugust 18.— God be thanke 
sight of the old place once 


i 
could hug the very trees. grass 


seems too good to walk on. 
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God be thanked, too, for bringing me 

under the roof with 
Captain Welles was right. I 
could never have survived another win- 
the West. 


They were all 


once mor¢ same 


Elinor. 


ter at 
As I 
Dad- 


glad to see me. 
went in, Elinor burst out crying. 
dy sat she 


“What are you crying for?” said he. 


lling beans. 


us come,” she sobbed out. 


is that to be crying 
about 


But 


as he grasped my hand, 


o brushed away a tear. 
1d his Lucy cannot do 
He laugh, 
| 


coax me into health. 


tries to 


up gin and mus- 

is a sure cure 
j ved friends ! 
w soothingly their 


] 


heart of the 


troubled. 
» of a great revival here, 


h was never known. 


nt Bethiah. She has gone 
another sister of hers. 
Mr. Scott 
to discover his rela- 
his going was hastened 
wr fel- 


t his heart can ache, as 


has 


me t 


linor. Pos 


I eople’s. Lucy says that 
tender of hi 


him. 


here. 
expected 
influence is sweeping 
The proud and haughty 
vy before it. Little chil- 
and 


heir play, persuade 


come to Christ. They 


and sing, likewise, very 


— This is the second day. 
o-house was crowded full, 
he galleries and negro seats. 

sn the 


front pews, and 


sters in pulpit, besides 


ceiegates 


It is wonderful to hear 
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them tell of the workings of the Spirit 
in their own churches. 
tion was deeply moved. 


The congre 

Many wept. 
I too would 
come under this mighty influence, but 
cannot. 


in me. 


I too feel my sinfulness. 


My heart is like a stone with- 
With life and warmth all around, 
I remain cold and dead. 


Elinor rose for prayers. How she 
can be made any better is what I can- 


not understand. 


September 2. — The meeting is over ; 
but Mr. Colman remains to assist 


our 
minister to gather in the abundant har- 
vest. In a months, he 


missionary. I must 


few oes to 


India as a say 

that his departure will add to my hap- 

piness, or at least take from my un- 
easiness. 

Elinor is in great distress, calling 

db > 

iniquity. Mr 


her 


monster of 


with 


herself a 
labors 
She cannot true 
feeling of her heart, that, for the glory 


ot God, 


Colman incessantly. 


1 ° 4] 
declare it to be the 


she is willing all her friends 
should be forever damned. 
September 4.— Last night was spent, 


nearly the whole of it, in prayer and 


plainly hear 


¢ 
i 
co ild 


exhortation. I 


dear 


my 
girl sobbing and crying. Towards 


morning I heard a shout of joy, and 


immediately afterwards Elinor’s voice, 
singing, in rapturous tones, 


I 


Then she broke Her 


was 


forth into prayer. 


: . 
rose and sweet. l 


as if she was conversing with the angels 


I trembled 


rapture, her 


» throne of God. 
ecstatic soul 


ts fleshly bonds and soar 


This afternoon she talked most ear- 
] Her 
] 


he warmth and joy of her heart. 


face was radiant 


21.— Mr. Colman wishes 
to marry Elinor, and take her with him 
to India. 


} 


O God, I beseech thee to spare me 


this great affliction! Remove not my 


only joy! 
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But will she do this? Has there not 
been, without words, an understanding 
between us two ? 


September 23.— 1 open my journal 
on purpose to write down, while I am 
calm, that I believe Mr. Colman to be 
a worthy, sincere man, and truly anx- 
ious for the spread of the Gospel. I wish 
to set this down, because I am sensible 
that at times my jealous feelings have 
caused me to misjudge him, and may do 
so again. He knows nothing of my 
hopes and fears. He is not to blame 
for wishing to brighten his days of 
exile with the sweetest face that ever 
smiled. It is natural, when you see a 
lovely flower, to wish to gather it and 
have it for your own. 
the mine. I 
boldly, but it is only to myself. 


He does not 


know flower is speak 


Rev. Mr. 


September 25. — The 
of the Missionary So- 


D ’ 
ciety, preached last evening a powerful 
What a man he is! His 
fire! And lan- 
There was deep silence in 
They 


heathen. 


agent 


discourse. 
soul is all on what 
guage ! 
the congregation. were with 
him 


what he had seen. 


among the They saw 
They heard what 
he had heard. They felt what he had 
felt. He ap- 
peal for fresh laborers in the vineyard. 
From 


closed with an earnest 
a high key he came suddenly 
down to a low, solemn tone, which 
suited well with the agitated state of 
the audience. 

said he, “of permitting 


i earthly hopes, earthly 
loves, to come in the 
due to Christ. 
want of heavenly food, and you with- 
hold it. 
the broad road to destruction, and you 
And 
enjoy a 
few short years of earthly happiness. 


way of services 
Souls are perishing for 
Thousands, millions, are on 


refuse to extend a helping hand. 
why? Because you would 
How mean, how worthless, how dearly 


bought, will appear these few short 
years, when, at the judgment-day, the 
souls of these miserable wretches shall 
cry out against you, —‘ We might have 


been saved! We might have been 
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And still, as the endless ages 
of eternity roll on, the cry shall come 
up to you,—‘We might have been 
We might have been saved !’” 


saved !’ 


saved ! 

Elinor was greatly agitated, weeping 
often. Sitting next her, I could not help 
but take her hand in mine, to show my 
sympathy for her distress. I fear she 
will consider it a sacred duty to sacri- 
herself. little, 
May God for- 
But I 
earthly love, and 
would not have her an angel, lest she 
Still, if I 
love her truly, ought I not to wish for 
her the highest holiness? For what 
shall I wish? For what shall I pray? 
My mind is perplexed. 

I think | speak to her. 
have understood my 
Yes, I must speak. 

I will say: 


fice O, if she were a 
only a little less good! 
give me such a sinful wish! 
with an 


love her 


soar away and leave me. 


She 
looks, 
My 
“Elinor, you 
me. I 
But don’t leave me alone.’ 


may not 
my actions. 
pride is gone. 


are all the world to am very 


poor. 


September 26.— This morning Fred- 


eric came up to me and clapped me 


on the shoulder (just in the way he did 
when he asked me to stand up with 
him), and said, in a low voice, “ Walter, 
don’t you like Elinor?” 
tears rushed to 
peak. 


“ Come,” sai 


The my eyes; I 


13 
could not s 
lhe, “let us walk awhile 
together.” And he took my arm in his. 


t was very ear We walked miles 


Ih 
into the woods. I told him everything. 
When I had finished, he said: “ Wal- 
You 


She loves you bet- 


ter, marry Elinor. must. She 
shall not leave us. 
I guessed 
and 


No matter 


ter than anybody on earth. 
it before you went away ; while 
I knew it. 
about means. You are the same to me 
brother. All farm shall be 

My trade is enough for me. I 
; too, that 
borrow, and repay at your leisure. I 
should have spoken of this long ago, if 
I had only known. Why did you keep 


so close? Ever since you came back, 


you were gone, 
as a the 
yours. 
have some can 


money, you 


Lucy and I have watched, and she felt 
so sure that I ventured to speak. You 
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must speak before it gets fixed in her 
mind that it is a duty to go. For what 
she thinks she ought to do she will do, 
and always would. 

“ And now,” he went on in a lighter 
tone, for Frederic can never keep seri- 
ous long, “ now that I have offered you 
my sister, I hope you won’t reject her. 
Lucy and I take so much comfort to- 
gether, just think what a houseful of 
happiness there will be when you and 
Elinor are married !” 

“QO Frederic,” I said, as soon as I 
could speak, “you are too kind; but I 
am afraid I am not worthy. 
being poor, I 


Besides 
am not a Christian, and 
I have had but few advantages. And 
she —she is pure and lovely, and has a 
mind that is well informed, and the 
manners of a lady.” 


Vell.” 
yOu, 


said he, “you want to be 
good, don’t you? and you want to get 


love her with all your 


“| do.”’ 
‘Well. 
what I think. 


Now, Walter, I tell 
If a man knows 
and seeks for knowledge, if 


you 
his 
ignorance 
he feels his badness, and longs for 
goodn¢ ss, 


‘ loves with all his heart, 
he is fit 


marry the king’s daughter, 
the throne.” 


y 27.—I went this evening 
and found Elinor 
I sat down near her. 


into Lucy’s room, 
there alone. 
She looked up, with a smile on her 


face, and said: “I have been wanting 
to see you, Walter, and tell you what 
a clorious pa 
I believe myself to be a chosen instru- 
ment for carrying the Gospel to the 
heathen. And Mr. Colman ” 


th is opened before me. 


(this lower) 
“thinks me worthy to labor with him 
i vineyard.” 
And you will marry him?” I asked 

in a constrained voice. 

“Yes,” said she, faintly; “I have 
promised.” 

I arose and walked many times across 
the room. When power of speech came, 
I said, standing still near her: “ Eli- 
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nor, do you remember, the night before 
I went away, I wanted so much to tell 
you something? Let me tell it now. 
But you know. You must have known 
—you must have seen—I have been 
waiting to make myself worth offering. 
I am almost sure. I can make you happy, 
and —have thought you loved me—a 
little. If I could only hear you say so!” 

“Walter,” she replied, “I must not 
seek for happiness. 
not a little.’ Here the bright color 
spread over her face ; for while the wo- 
man spoke, the angel blushed. “I 
have loved you. O God, sustain me in 
this my trial hour !” 

This little prayer dropped softly from 
her lips. I scarce caught the sound of 
it. Then she spoke in a firmer tone: 
“What have I to do with happiness or 
unhappiness? The path of duty lies 
straight before me. And therein I 
must walk, though thorns pierce my 
feet.” 

“ But,” I asked, “is it right to marry 
without— Elinor, do you Mr. 
Colman ?” 

“With my soul Ido. He was with me 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
—spiritual, not bodily death. With 
his help I obtained my heavenly joy. 
My soul is bound to his. 


I have loved you, 


love 


I have loved 
you, Walter, more than” — and again 
came the bright blushes, speaking more 
sweetly than her lips—“ more than 
you can ever know. But the greater 
the love, the greater the glory of crush- 
ing it out. The heavier the cross, the 
brighter will be the crown, and with the 
greater rapture shall I wake the music 
of my golden harp through the count- 
less years of eternity. What is 
life? A puff, a breath of air. In it we 
must prepare for the real life, which 
lies beyond. When the heavens are 
rolled up like a scroll, what will it avail 
me that I passed with one whom I 
loved with an earthly love this brief 
existence ?” 

I prayed for calmness to reason with 
her, but it was not given me. I sat 
down, and bowed my face upon my 
hands. Elinor knelt, and offered up 
a most touching prayer, — beseeching 


this 
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streneth for us both. As she finished, 


itered, and I went out without 
Frederic 
up to see me. Lucy hada 
with It is a comfort, 
it is not a comfort, to know 


It is now past midnight. 
Elinor. 


she spends long solitary hours 


self-communion, during which she 
the love for 
Lucy, fill 


strives to crush out me, 


which, as she tells s all her 


heart. She had loved me almost from 
a child. 
sence, and wept tears of joy at my return. 

What a dear comforter is 


She pined for me in my ab- 


Frederic! 
He persuades me that before the time 
irives she will grow more calm, and 
will view all these things differently. 
He advises me to be constantly near 
her, that my 


may not be 


hold on her affections 
Did ever man 


1? 


retire to sleep upon sweeter counsel! 


, 
loosened. 


shall I 


will express the anguish 


October 5. — How write ? 
What words 

of my heart? O, how much of misery 
My pen 
blind 
my eyes. And one week ago it had 
not One that 


pleasant face was still among us. But 


one short week may bring! 
1 


12 
moves unguided, burning 


tears 


happened. week 


ago 
I cannot write. 


] 


October 6.—Since I cannot sleep, 


let me spend the hours in 
writing the sad account. Let me sit 
face to face with my own misery, since 
only misery can I know. 

Just one week ago yesterd 


ly it was 


that a man came hurrying through the 
a ship of war was off 


Brit- 


place, telling that 
Rocky Point Vill 
ish were expected to land in the night, 

ill. Help 
Every able man prepared 


Frederic 


re, and that the 


ag 


to burn, steal, and may be kil 


was wanted. 
himself to hasten to the spot. 


I got our guns and ammunition 
| ; ] 
ly with all speed. 
Lucy put up for us great stores of 
provisions. 


She was pale as ashes, 
but said no discouraging word. | 


joiced 


re- 
in the occasion ; for, at the pros- 
pect of my life being in peril, Elinor 
could not “O 


hide her tenderness. 


she whispered, as 


Walter!” 
to say good by, “‘may God 
safe!” 

Just as we were stepping 
house, mammy, all wrapped 
kets, came out into the porch, — 
1ad not 
Laying her hand on Frederic’s arm, 
* Now, 


a thing 
she done before for years. 
she said, in a trembling voice, 
Frederic, i 
danger.” 
He 
ways at 
then helped 
Rocky Point Village was ten miles 
off. that 


way being the shortest, — about twenty 


We were going by water, - 
pinky. 
d 


1d 


of us in a litt 


le 
close to the land, 
about midnight. “ 
rising. People were collected from all 


I All 


the villages about. 
out for boats from the 


vere watching 
, but none 


came, and in the morning no ship was 


to be seen, even from the tall steeple. 
So it proved a false al: 

After breakfast, some 1e young 
land to 


, : 
sed ge 


men props 
eat up our ¢ ood our 


baskets w 


and was < 


been an hour or two 


on 
there was not one 

have been glad to feel lid land 
beneath his feet. The little 


sails close reefed, l and down 


1 - = 
pinky, her 


like an egg-shell. ids spread 


over the sky, threa 
pest. 
this terrible 


that 


“hen it was 
ity took pl ce. I was holding 
rail, comparing in my mind thi 
ward with things internal. ~ 
too, encountered storms 

Allat once I per¢ eived 
was swinging over, and spran 


out of the way. As I sprang, | 
a cry, and caught sight of a man pitch- 
ing headlong into the water. 


“ Walter! Walter!” That was the 
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and then I knew it to be Frederic, 
took a great leap into the dark- 


but the water 
rushed into my mouth and ears, and I 

no sound. Once more I 
heard that cry, —‘* Walter! Walter!” 
— but fainter this time, and by it I knew 
yuld never reach him. Still, 
the next wave lifted me high, I 
and 


strove to shout, 


could make 


} 


cry, 


| she 


when 


ered all my strength, shouted, 


> 


wait!’ 
The boat had been lowered, and that 


“ Frederic 


shout saved my own worthless life. 
But Frederic’s 
the dreadful words! 


They drag; 


was gone forever. O 


ed me into the boat, with 
of life left in 
The vessel lay to, and boats were kept 


scarce the breath me. 


out till morning. But our Frederic was 


seen no more. And he was the very 
best of us all. 

a night! I 
They would not let me come near 


rail. 


was watched. 
the 


O what 


No doubt there was reason. 
the 


had gone down ; 


never forget morning. 


the sun 


» bright, and burned into my brain ; 


rig] 
waves were to me like live crea- 
tures, dancing and laughing around us. 
They seemed to say, “ We ’ve had our 
victim, and are now at peace with man- 


kind. 


As we neared the shore, I made great 


Pass on. Pass on.” 

calm ; for at home were 

those to whom I must say, “ Here I 

am safe, but Frederic is drowned.” 
What would they want of me? 


It was still early when we landed. I 
] mils 


efforts to be 


could only creep along the path, hold- 
ing on by the fence; for my feet were 
] My form bowed 


like leaden weights. 
old man’s. 


itself like an The fields, 
the trees, were not green, but ghastly. 

The sumachs prevented my being 
seen from the house. As I drew near, 
I saw Lucy standing at the back door, 
looking down at the vessel. 

Frederic had never left home before, 
since their marriage. Such a happy 
look as there was on her face! 

I crept off to a clump of willows, and 
from there ran down the hill and across 
the Little Swamp to the minister’s. 
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They were in the midst of family 
prayers. All of them started to their 
feet, asking what had happened. I had 
just strength enough to gasp out, * You 
must tell them. I 


can’t. Frederic is 


drowned,” —and then fell down in a 
faint. 


O what a ! 


desolate home is ours! 


Poor Lucy! Poor heart-broken young 
thing ! 

On that same night a strange thing 
happened here at home. Mammy could 
not be got off to bed. She anx- 
ious, and would sit up. At length, (this 
was about midnight,) she leaned her 
head back, and 


was 


into a 
sleep, so quiet that they could scarce 
hear her breath. Then a beautiful 
smile spread over her face. Her lips 
moved, and thought, 


seemed to fall 


they 
She awoke 


hour 


spoke, as 
Frederic’s name. soon af- 
ter, but has never since that been 
quite herself, — never seemed conscious 
of Frederic’s loss. She speaks of him 
as of one gone a journey. Some talk 
: of her 
anxiety, or of a partial stroke. But 1 
think, and think, that 
Frederic’s angel appeared to her, and, 


in some way, deadened her mind to the 


of her exertions the night before, 


shall always 


dreadful suffering his loss would occa- 
sion. 

We have sent for Aunt Bethiah. 
need her firmness now. 


We 


October 20.— Elinor is in a 
way. I have 


strange 


never seen her either 
ad, since 


] 


weep, or smile, or work, or ré 
that terrible day. | take back 
part of that. She mile, 


sits idle, playing with her 


must 
does as she 
fingers, — 
smiles and moves her lips like But I 
cannot bear to write what she is like. 
I will never believe it. was in a 


state of excitement, and this blow has 
But 


God will not deal with us so 


staggered her. she will recover. 


urdly. 


L 
} 
i 


Mr. Colman is away, making hi 
He not take 
] 


with him this paor, helpless girl. 


preparations. surely will 


November 7.—O, he was so good, 
so lovely !— noble-looking, and in his 


very best days. Always was some- 
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thing cheering or lively dropping from 
his lips. And to think that the last 
words he uttered were those cries of 
agony from the dark waters, —“ Wal- 
ter! Walter!” 

All night I toss among the dreadful 
waves, with that cry ringing in my 
ears ; or I strive to clutch at a man’s 
form, as it pitches headlong; or take 
again that fearful leap, and, at the 
shock, wake in horror. 

Such a dear friend as he was to me! 
I remember that last night he came to 
my chamber, so kind, so comforting. 
And what did I ever do for him? O, 
if I could only think of anything I ever 
did for him! 


December 12.— The minister talked 
with me soothingly to-day of the love 
of God for his children. I feel to-night 
willing to trust all to Him. 

Let the worst happen that can hap- 
pen, I will bow my head in submission. 
What matters the few years’ sadness of 
an obscure being? Nothing in the uni- 
verse stands affected by my grief. Can 
I not bear what is mine own? Still, 
even Jesus prayed that the cup might 
pass. 


Fanuary 9.— Mr. Colman is in the 
place. I am sorry. Let me try my 
best, I have to hate that man —a little. 
In my secret thoughts I call him my 
enemy. Did he think, because he was 
a preacher, that he could pick and 
choose, — that nothing was too good 
for him ? 

I must write down my bad thoughts 
sometimes. No doubt he is a good 
man, after all. But he must not meet 
Elinor now, not if he were a seraph. 


Yy 


Fanuary 10.— He came this after- 
noon, and I met him at the gate. He 
inquired for Elinor. I asked if he 
would like to see her, and drew him 
towards the window of the east room, 
Lucy’s room (Lucy is with her mother). 
The shutters of this window were part- 
ly open. All the others were closed. 

Elinor was at the farther end of the 


room. A little light came in from the 
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window over the kitchen door, or we 
could hardly have seen her. She was 
sitting on a low stool, bending forward 
a little, her head drooping, her hands 
loosely clasped, and oh! so thin, so 
white, so lifeless, so like a blighted, 
wilted flower! What semblance was 
there of the rosy, smiling face that had 
so long brightened the old home ? 

Once she smiled, and then her lips 
moved as they do often. He shud- 
dered at the sight. “She mourns for 
her brother,” said he. “I will go in 
and speak to her some words of conso- 
lation.” 

“ No, sir,” said I. 
is not grief, but almost insanity. 
I tell you the cause ?” 

Then I drew him from the house to 
a wide field near by, and as we walked 
talked to him mildly, but with some 
boldness. 


“What you see 
Shall 


I made known my love for her, and 
her own confession to Lucy. I made 
it plain to him that, in striving against 
nature, her mind had become unset- 
tled, and so unable to bear that ter- 
rible shock. And, finally, I implored 
him not to take away so frail a being to 
perish among strangers. 

I was surprised that he made no an- 
swer. He left me abruptly and walked 
towards the minister’s. Was he of- 
fended ? 

Fanuary 11.— This morning a boy 
brought a note from Mr. Colman, re- 
questing me to come and see him. I 
went as soon as I could leave home. 

He came down to the door and asked 
me up into his chamber. After hand- 
ing me a chair, he seated himself at the 
table, where he remained for some min- 
When he 
looked up, I was startled at the pale 
and sorrow-stricken look of his face. 

“ Young said et 
passed the night in self-examination, 
and now I wish to confess that I 


utes with his head bowed. 


man,” he, have 
have 
deceived myself, injured you, and de- 
stroyed the peace of one precious to us 
both. In gaining a laborer for Christ, 
I hoped also to gain comfort for my own 
heart. Still,’ he added, earnestly, “I 
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was not wholly selfish. I really be- 
lieved that, under God, she might be- 
come a mighty instrument for good. 
Who so fitted to teach the Gospel as 
the pure-hearted? I hoped to gain her 
love. She seemed— there was some- 
thing in her manner that — but let it 
pass. I was walking in adream. ’T was 
surely a dream, or I should have known 
that such happiness was not for me. 

“Love met me once. It was in early 
youth. As fair, as lovely a being as 
God ever made yielded up to me her 
young heart, and then drooped and 
died. Years passed. 
to meet love again. 

“It was while preaching here that I 
first saw Elinor. I was struck with 
the resemblance to her who once 
bloomed in just such loveliness. There 
vas the same purity, the same sweet- 
ness, the same dewy freshness. Even 
the dress was similar, —the lovely blue 
and white, harmonizing so well with 
that fair beauty. 

“My agitation was so great I could 
scarcely go on with the services. From 
that day my dead heart became alive 
again. Fountains of feeling, which I 
had deemed sealed forever, burst forth 
afresh. I dreamed I should walk in 
light, and not in darkness. 

“But it is all past. False hopes 
shall mislead me no more. I will live 
glory of God, since such 
Was not that will made 
plain to me in my early youth? I have 
asked His forgiveness, and now,” he 
hand, “I ask 
With her 


I never thought 


solely for the 


is His will. 


added, extending his 
She will recover. 
your life will be blest. 

“JT will not even bid her farewell. 
But when health and strength return, 
when she is yours and you are hers, 
will you not sometimes speak together 
of me? Shall you be unwilling to 
cast for a moment 


yours. 


a shadow across 
the brightness of life, by remembering 
a lonely man passing his days in exile, 
without one flower of love to cheer 
him?” 

He was deeply agitated, and from 
the first had grown more and more ear- 
nest. I stood like one confounded. A 
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minister of the Gospel was asking my 
forgiveness. He whom I had thought 
proud and haughty was shedding 
tears. The moment he humbled him- 
self, I seemed to sink below him, O so 
far ! 

I told him this, and every feeling I 
had ever had against him. And, sit- 
ting there together, we had a long and 
friendly talk about Elinor and Frederic 
and the old people. Before I left, he 
handed me a letter addressed to Elinor, 
which he requested me, when she should 
recover, to give to her. 


February 27.— To-day, upon going 
suddenly into Frederic’s room, I found 
Elinor there, weeping. This was a 
welcome sight. She had found in the 
drawer a pair of his mittens, — gray, 
spotted with red; also a little box 
which he had given her, and a picture, 
with “To my sister” written on the 
back. 

She was crouched upon the floor, 
with these spread out before her, weep- 
ing bitterly. I raised her up, speaking 
soothing words, and drew her towards 
the window, where the sun shone in, 
bright and warm. 

It was long before she grew calm. 
I judged it best to say but little. But 
O the joy of knowing she is saved! 


March 17.— To-day Elinor did many 
little things for mammy, who is now 
very feeble, and requires constant at- 
tention. It is long since she has risen 
from her bed, and she is for the greater 
part of the time in a sleep or stupor. 
Sometimes she revives a little, and 
seeing, perhaps, some neighbors or 
friends in the room, will say, “ Now 
you must all stay to tea,” or, “Is any- 
body sick in your neighborhood ?” 
then drop off again. 


and 


I watched Elinor, as she bent over 
the bed, with tears in my eyes, but joy 
in my heart. When I left the room, 
she followed me out, and sat 
near me, and whispered, 
talk about Am.” 

And then we spoke freely of our dear 
Frederic, — spoke of his noble heart, 


down 
“Let us 
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of his goodness, of all his pleasant I fear to disturb this pleasant season. 
ways. Many little incidents of his life I don’t know nthe she thinks about 
vere remembered. Mr. Colman. She has never mentioned 
‘Frederic is in heaven,” I whis- his name. 
pered. There are more ways of telling things 
‘I know he is,” she answered calmly, than by word of mouth. I set my love 
and as if she knew with a knowledge before her in a thousand ways, and she 
not earth. never throws it back upon me. I shall 
give her the letter to-morrow. 
5. — Elinor has been growing 
more like herself ever since the day I Fune 16.— Yesterday, after tea, 
found her crying in Frederic’s room. sat all together, in mammy’s room, till 
She busies ‘rself about the house, almost dark. She was in an uneasy 


talks cheerfu ith her grandfather, ay, and daddy calmed her down by 


and does much for | omfort. Good saying hymns to her,—the very ones 
old me > said to me, the other she used to read to him. Elinor was 
day: “ Walter, I am very wicked. Ido making a wreath of oak-leaves for a 
not mourn for Frederic. My) ays here young girl in the next house, who \ 

are butfew; and I rejoice tothink that, going to have a party. I was picking 
i ill al 
a 
t last 


when I pass over vel- mut for her the fairest leaves, e 


qu 
“ 
I 


come me to the oth I ., strive in size. Daddy said his verses in 
against thi appy thot t, but it will si ng way, so that mammy « 


it 
] 


come. ra to tell somebody of fel ietly asleep, and we spoke to 
my wicked fee ty ich other softly, so as not to disturb 
lon’t talk me so!” 

“don’t call yourself wicked.” ll at once daddy spoke out; and 
I shall always love Aunt B she says he, in a slow, quiet way: “ Blind 
is so kind to him and to us a. "She folks, you know, hear very quick. I 
oved Frederic dearly, in her way. 1 ryself, and sometimes even more 
she never sets on the i 

l 


For instance, to-night, 
times, the things he usec ‘Here is a beautiful 
can hear, ‘I love you 
And when Elinor 
just match this one,’ 
‘You can’t love me 
do you.’ Now, children, 
l waiting for?’ 
! I felt like throwing 
i 1 about his neck, and 
vill always remain. started up for that purpose. But Eli- 
irst, and so— 
Fune 12.— Yesterday, I bre it i “Never mind me,” says daddy, 
to her a bunch of wild-r s. She put ’m blind, you know.” 
them in at and carried ther Whereupon, I explained that 
into sania m. TI mornin had taken what was meant for hi 
she came out wit er basket ‘Ll id when we grew a little 
us be children again,” she said. t ‘gan to plan plans. 
us go for some roses.” i after that we two took : long 
So we went r the hills; and, as Ik; and neither of us knew whither 
we passed along the pasture-road, we e went, or how long we stayed. But 
found ourselve sing hand in hand. during the walk she confessed to me 
Every day sin! will ask her her belief, that God made the heart, as 
be my wife, and every day it off well as the soul, and would never re- 
till another time. The reason is, that quire one to be crushed for the sake of 
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the other 
letter. It 
[ Omitted. ] 
Ab ut 


was, 


She gave me Mr. Colman’s 
was as follows : — 
one o'clock, I should think it 

something happened, 
ht came, I 
had 


and, hardly 


knew whether it happened or 
not. 

lying awake some hours, 

all my past 

l over again how a poor, friend- 


reached a 


reca life, — thinking 


over ant 


less boy | great happi- 
l every time I came to the hap- 
joy would fill my 


and 


ad 
ness; an 


piness, t of eyes, 


and I cx not sleep, did not 


wish to 


And while I lay in this blissful state, 
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there came floating upon the air strains 
of the most heavenly music. 
room filled with 
music came 


The whole 
And 
conscious- 
Where 
strains 


was melody. 


with the the 
ness of its being familiar to me. 
had I 
fore? 
my head, 
me, I 
trance 
having 


be- 


heard those 
They 
that 
awoke 


sweet 


> [clan 
Raising 


fainter. 
note 
myself 
into which 


grew 


no might escape 
sort ol 
of 


eyes 


from a 
I did not know 


for I was sure my 


fallen ; 
had not once been closed. 

The last, faint died 
Instantly there flashed upon my mind 
the remembrance of that strange music 
in the Western wilderness. 


sounds away. 
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by writers, le 


means of advertisement among 
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comprehend Darwin’s idea. 


IAN THEORY. 


will be of consideration 
turn 


about the extent, 


worthy 


we see an ape into a man; 
this is we imagine, 
vhich the great mass of people under- 


stand a theory which has been recei 


as revelation by first s¢ 
tific 


given 


many of the 


men of the age,— men who 


their lives to patient, profound 
un unim] ccitemnel study 


tiring, 
ture, 
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thinkers of the world. 
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Leaving argumen 
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strength, has given it new application, 
has clearly explained its workings, has 
been its prophet to the people. To 
fully understand the history and pro- 
gress of the Darwinian theory, we must 
look back many years, and trace the 
influence which theology has had upon 
the advance of scientific knowledge. 
For centuries the Bible was under- 
stood to contain a perfect, exact, un- 
doubted account of the origin of the 
world. It was believed by everybody 
that the world was made in six days. 
The very imperfect acquaintance which 
the ancients had with geology and phys- 
ics allowed them to accept this relation 
unchallenged. Faith was far stronger 
than reason ; and, during the long ages 
in which the Church 
this statement was accepted and im- 
believed by the whole race of 
Christians. 
more enlightened,— as, 


ruled supreme, 
plicitly 
But as men began to grow 
one by one, the 
secrets of nature were revealed to the 
students whose desire for knowledg 
overbore their tacit acceptance of tradi- 
tion, — doubts began to arise as to the 
possibility of the truth of this long- 
cherished idea. When printing- 
press came, and enabled these ardent 
explorers to communicate freely the 
results of their studious labors, the 
leaven of discredit, thus disseminated, 
began to work in the mass, and the 
reason of men began to rise beneath 
the superincumbent theological pres- 


the 


sure which had so long weighed upon 
it. The multitude of facts gathered 
together by these careful students be- 
came, by and by, so vast, and the con- 
clusions to which they led so indubita- 
ble, that the theologians were forced, 
out of simple common-sense, to revise 
their expoundings of the sacred writ- 
ings. 

When it was found that the earth was 
made up of vast depositions of matter 
which contained the remains of long- 
extinct creatures, whose fragments were 
buried in solid rocks, once soft, oozy 
mud ; when it was found that other rocks, 
hundreds of feet in thickness, were 
wholly composed of the imperishable 
remains of other extinct animals, which 
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once lived and died and were gathered 
together in waters which broke over the 
very spot where these rocks now rise ; 
when it was found that untold millions 
of years were necessary for the forma- 
tion of one single group of these rocks, 
among many equally vast; when it was 
found that, in the memory of man, dur- 
ing the lapse of at least five thousand 
years, the earth had undergone no 
appreciable change ; when it was found 
that the earth was the result of the 
action of laws existent in matter, — an 
upheaving, a washing away, a harden- 
ing, a disintegrating through a period 
of time beyond the conception of man, 
—the theologians were forced to sub- 
stitute Jeriods for days. When the old 
walls which had circumscribed man’s 
mind became so crumbled as to allow of 
egress, individuals broke through them 
and revelled in the freedom of intelli- 
gent thought. When these walls were 
demolished by those who had them- 
selves erected them, they were leaped, 
in all directions, by ardent explorers ; 
and naturalists, no longer restrained by 
tradition, rushed upon voyages of dis- 
covery into the teeming world before 
them. 

For a while this emancipation ex- 
hausted itself in the contemplation of 
the physical world, and an inquiry into 
brute life. Speculations and theories 
might riot in a past which was a prac- 
tical eternity. They had unlimited 
space wherein to project, backward, the 
the universe. But this 
long-stretching past was to be peopled 
only by the lower orders of animal life. 
The rocks were found to be filled with 
stony remains of animals who perished 
when the which built old 
crumbling castles, was sea-shore mud ; 
the chalk hills which bore them were 
found to be made up of myriads of little 
creatures. These humble representa- 
tives of life might be, must be, credited 
with a remote antiquity. But man was 
not an animal. He was a being apart. 
Although he was liable to heat and 
cold, disease and death, although his 
body was made of the same materials 
as the brute’s, and was subject to the 


structure of 


sandstone, 
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same laws of life, he was invested with 
an individuality which separated him 
For a while the old influ- 
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ences, the variations which, as they 
have widened and strengthened, have 
resulted in the difference 
among animals. The first is the old 
traditional idea, having its foundation 
in belief, and drawing its support from 
the Scriptures. The last is the mod- 
foundation 


exhibited 


ern conviction, having its 
in reason, and drawing its 
from the study of nature. 


support 
How 
these differences among animate crea- 
form, 


are 


tures —these wide contrasts of 
size, and habits — produced, if not by 
the 
his 


an- 


God’s special creation? This is 
question which Mr. Darwin and 
school of thinkers are seeking to 
swer. 

Some half a century ago, M. 
marck, a French naturalist, propounded 


La- 


a theory which excited the derision of 
the He act 1 for 


world. ounted 
these variations by suggesting that, as 


whole 


any special want was felt by an animal, 
} 
I 


the body took on that structure which 
was required to relieve it. To gi 
broad illustration : if men ne 

for life, wing 


graduall from their 


the support of 


y grow out shoul- 
ders. Ridiculous as this may be, it 
showed that thinkers that 


time endeavoring to account, on pure- 
—y 


ly natural grounds, for what they 
ernatural 


ver +t 
were at 
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i | ] - e } sot 77 
sidered natural, and not su} 
phenomena. 

Some twenty years ago, a b 
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reading world, and caus¢ 


pute as Darwin has sin 
was “ Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation.” It was anony1 
the author has never acknowl 
to this day he is unknown. Thi 
was learned and lucid. It wa 
with delight by those w! 
looking for some explanation of animal 
l was de- 
quite as much as Lamarck’s work 
itional 


rin on natural grounds ; 


rided 


ori 


by the adherents to the old trad 
belief. Scouted by the great majority 
of naturalists, who still clung with 
ir prede- 
and 
was first 


put 


tenacity to the notions of the 
cessors, stigmatized as atheistic 
abominable by theologians, it 


read with eagerness, and then 
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aside ; and though it went through 
many editions, it is now almost forgot- 
ten. But this book was the beginning 
of Darwinism. It says: — 

“We have seen powerful evidence 
that the construction of this globe and 
its associates, and, inferentially, that 
of all the other globes in space, was the 
result, not of any immediate or person- 
al exertion on the part of Deity, but of 
natural laws which are expressions of 
his will. What 


posing that the organic creation is also 


is to hinder our sup- 
the result of natural laws, which are in 
like manner an expression of his will ?” 


Referring 


to the Deity as the great 
motive-power of all the universe, the 
author says : — 

“To Divine 
attributes must appear, not diminished 


a reasonable mind the 


or reduced by supposing a 


creation by law, but infinitely exalted. It 


in any Way, 


is the narrowest of all views of the Deity, 
and characteristic of a humble class of 
intellects, to suppose him acting con- 
stantly in particular ways for particular 
occasions. It, for one thing, greatly de- 
tracts from his foresight,— the most un- 
denial 


tence. It 


le of all the attributes of Omnipo- 
lowers him towards the level 
Much 
of him it surely is to sup- 


of our own humble intellects. 
more worthy 
| things have been commis- 
from the first, though 
absent from a particle 


pose that 
sioned by him 


neither 
of the current of natural affairs in one 
sense, seeing that the whole system is 
continually supported by his providence. 

When all is seen to be the result 
of law, the idea of an Almig] author 
becomes irresistible, for the creation of 
a law for an endless series of phenom- 
ena—an act 
else we 


of intelligence above all 
can conceive —could have no 
other imaginable tells, 
moreover, as powerfully for a sustain- 


source, and 
ing as for an originating power.” 

He sums up the hypothesis which he 
seeks to sustain thus :— 

‘I suggest, then, as an hypothesis 
already countenanced by much that is 
and likely to be further 
h that remains to be 


ascertained, 
sanctioned by n 


known, that the first step was az ad- 
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vance, under favor of peculiar circum- 
stances, from the simplest forms of being 
to the next more complicated, and this 
through the medium of the ordinary 
process of generation.” 

And further : — 

“ That the simplest and most primi- 
tive type, under a law to which that of 
like production is subordinate, gave birth 
to the type next above it ; that this again 
produced the next higher, and so on to 
the very highest, the stages of advance 
being in all cases very small, namely, 
from one species to another; so that 
the phenomenon has always been of a 
simple and modest character.” 

In a Sequel which the author wrote, in 
answer to the numerous attacks made 
upon him, he has the following : — 

“ The probable fact is, that the modi- 
fication takes place in an offshoot of the 
original tribe, which has removed into 
a different set of circumstances, these 
circumstances being the cause of the 
change; thus there is no need to pre- 
sume that the original tribe is at all 
affected by any such modification.” 

The author thus supposes that the 
variations among animals were peri- 
odical and sudden, the results of some 
peculiar impetus given at special peri- 
ods. Later knowledge —the study of 
nature by the light of greater experi- 
ence —has exposed many errors in this 
work. Its crudities have been made 
apparent ; but the thought which per- 
vaded it was intrinsically right. The 
last passage quoted above foreshadows 
the more elaborate speculations of the 
later philosopher. 

In 1859 appeared Darwin’s work, 
“On the Origin of Species, by Means 
of Natural Selection, or the Preserva- 
tion of Favored Races in the Struggle 
for Life.” Like its predecessors, it was 
a firebrand thrown into the scientific 
camp. Like his predecessors, the au- 
thor drew down obloquy and anathemas 
from the clergy, sarcasm and vitupera- 
tion from the laity, and a host of re- 
plies from writers of all grades. Like 
predecessor, the author of the 
“Vestiges,” he might have said, in 
the words of Agassiz: — 


his 
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“The history of the sciences is pres- 
ent to tell us that there are few of the 
great truths now recognized which have 
not been treated as chimerical and 
blasphemous before they were demon- 
strated.” 

Darwin, as he himself tells us in his 
Preface, spent twenty years in a patient, 
laborious study of nature, having spe- 
cial reference to this topic, — the origin 
of species. Certain observations made 
in the course of his explorations in 
South America led him to the convic- 
tions which subsequent study only 
strengthened ; and, after having spent 
years in the collection of facts bear- 
ing upon the subject, he gave his 
theory to the world in the volume 
mentioned, which was merely a digest 
of the facts. It is perhaps needless 
to say, that Charles Darwin is a natu- 
ralist of the highest rank; that he 
stands among the foremost men of 
the day as a clear-minded, trustwor- 
thy, accurate, profound thinker. 

The Darwinian theory is erected on 
the primary foundation of a natural law 
acting through all time, —a persistent 
force which is applied to all creation, 
immutable, unceasing, eternal ; which 
determined the revolutions of the ig- 
neous vapor out of which worlds were 
first evolved ; which determines now 
the color and shape of a rose-bud, the 
fall of the summer leaves, the course 
of a rippling brook, the sparkle of a 
diamond ; which gives light to the sun 
and beauty to a woman’s eye. It re- 
jects utterly the idea of special crea- 
tion, and maintains that the globe, as 
it exists to-day with all its myriad in- 
habitants, is only one phase of that 
primeval vapor which by the force of 
that law has reached its present state. 
As a little microscopic egg becomes 
in time a full-grown, living, breathing, 
loving animal by the operation of natu- 
ral laws which we term growth, so has 
the universe, with its denizens, become 
what it is by the workings of Natural 
Law. 

The precise process by which sen- 
tient existence first became evolved 
from inorganic matter seems to be be- 
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yond the scrutiny of man. It is so far 
without the scope of his experience, his 
speculation even, that it is futile to at- 
tempt to surmise it; although certain 
interesting phenomena have attended 
the experiments of naturalists, espe- 
cially those of Professor Jefiries Wy- 
man. Darwin takes the subject up 
at the appearance of animal life, and 
seeks to work out the causes of the 
present variation among animals, and 
to detect the modus operandi by which 
the law of evolution has produced the 
‘ Nat- 


ural Selection” is his password into the 


multiform changes now apparent. 
great workshop of Nature. The three 
great agencies at work there are the 
tendency of all animals to transmit 
their peculiarities to their offspring, 
the tendency of all animals to vary 
from their ancestors under varying in- 
fluences around them, and the constant 
changes taking place in their surround- 
‘* Natural Selection ” 
words chosen to express the action of 


ings. are the 
animals under these conflicting forces. 
The power of external influence upon 
structure is exhibited in the remarka- 
ble results of man’s treatment of plants 
and animals. The varieties. of pears 
and apples are of his producing ; and 
the different breeds of domestic ani- 
mals are the direct consequences of 
The 


power is 


his influence. most astonishing 
shown in 
skilful 
breeders, to assume a great variety of 
shapes, colors, and ha To what 
is this change due? I 

were left to itself, it would produce only 


instance of his 


pigeons, which are made, by 


)1ts. 


f a rock-pigeon 


rock- pigeons, unless some new influ- 
ences were brought to bear by natural 
causes. Man gives a rock-pigeon some 
peculiar food, subjects it to some pe- 
culiar treatment, and the creature be- 
gins at once to change; that is, to 
accommodate itself to the new circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded. 
The plastic nature undergoes an al- 
teration correspondent to the new 
state of existence. In a few genera- 
tions are 
then, by 
these varieties, new ones are again 


varieties 
and 


these 
multiplied ; 


indefinitely 


-ossine 
crossing 
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produced. What is 
affairs? We 


1 


h, were they discovered 


have 
whi 
countries, would be 
‘hey differ in ) 
the number of their 
and ribs, the number of wing 


considered 
new species. 
and color, in 
vertebra 
and tail feathers, the number of scales 
on their toes, and various other ana- 
tomical peculiarities. Here then is 
proof that animals, when exposed to 
from those which 
take on 
This 


one 


influences different 


surrounded their ancestors, 
new forms and characteristics. 
But 
of the many agents in the 
\ Let us su 


i 


is man’s work. is not man 


1 t h- 
work of the 


Great Prime Mover? pose 
f 
that the peculiar circumstances which 
produced a pouter or a fan-tail were to 
remain in force for centuries ; would not 
pouters or fan-tails continue to procre- 
} 


ate, and thus a new species 


to the genus? What, then, becomes 


of special creation of every species of 
animal, if man in a few years can pro- 
duce a dozen forms out of one, any one 
of which dozen is so distinct as to be 
deemed a new species, were it Nature’s 
work and not man’s? The fact is thus 
demonstrated that animals 
ried in accordance with v: 
l This 

1 


the key 


their surroun 

once substantiated, is 
NI ’ infly . 
Man's influence ce 


the 
never leaves 


whole subject. 
when he 
But Nature 
to itself. Her changes are s 
} 
i 


leaves animal 


the animal 
light and 
They 
are permanent, only to be reafiected 
When we 


slow ; but they never go back. 
as the environment alters. 
consider the 
ble lapse of time through which or- 
life has been swayed by the 
never - ceasing action of the forces 
around it, we can imagine what a vast 
variety of animal forms may have been 
evolved from some one primal ancestor. 


incalculable, inconceiva- 


f 
f 
ganic I 


Darwin endeavors to explain, in de- 
tail, how this differentiation takes place. 
The largest or strongest get the best 
food or the most females, 
and then transmit 
their peculiarities to 
These peculiarities are the results of 


attractive 
their strength or 


their progeny. 
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the environment, and if this shall go 
on changing in the direction of these 
peculiarities, they will increase. Sup- 
pose that the climate should gradually 
grow colder; the result might be a 
denser growth of hair. Those which, 
by strength or otherwise, chanced to 
have denser hair than others, would 
more readily endure the change, and 
would the habit to their 
young ; less fitted to endure 
the change In a short 
time the young would be born with the 


transmit 
others 


would die out. 


dense hair, as it is well known that any 
new habit assumed by animals is exhib- 
ited earlier and earlier in the young, as 
These 
is are never due to one single 
Organized life is wrought upon 
by a wonderfully complex web of influ- 


long as it is a necessity of life. 
variatic 
cause. 
ences. Darwin has the following pas- 
sage touching the action of vegetable 
and animal life upon each other. 

“In Staffordshire, on the estate of a 
relation where I had ample means of 
investigation, there was a large and ex- 
barren heath, which had never 

hed by the hand of man; but 
several h red acres of exactly the 
same nature had been enclosed twenty- 


treme]; 
been tou 


five years previously, and planted with 
Scotch fir. The change in the native 
vegetation of the planted part of the 
heath was most remarkable,—more than 
is generally seen in passing from one 
quit ferent soil to another; not only 
the proportional numbers of the heath 
plants were wholly changed, but twelve 
species of plants (not counting grasses 


and carices) flourished in the planta- 


tions, which could not be found on the 
heath. The effect on the insects must 
have been still greater, for six insectiv- 
orous birds were very common in the 
plantations which were not to be seen 
on the heath; and the heath was fre- 
quented by’two or three distinct insec- 
tivorous birds. Here we see how potent 
has been the effect of the introduction 
of a single tree, nothing whatever else 
having been done, with the exception 
that the land had been enclosed, so 
that cattle could not enter. But how 
important an element enclosure is, I 
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plainly saw near Farnham in Surrey. 
Here there are extensive heaths, witha 
few clumps of old Scotch firs on the 
distant hill-tops; within the last ten 
years large spaces have been enclosed, 
and self-sown firs are now springing up 
in multitudes, so close together that all 
cannot live. When I ascertained that 
these young trees had not been sown 
or planted, I was so much surprised at 
their numbers that I went to several 
points of view, whence I could examine 
hundreds of acres of the unenclosed 
heath, and, literally, I could not see a 
single Scotch fir, except the old planted 
clumps. But on looking closely be- 
tween the stems of the heath, I found 
multitudes of seedlings and little trees, 
which had been perpetually browsed 
down by the cattle. In one square 
yard, at a point some hundred yards 
distant from one of the old clumps, I 
counted thirty-two little trees ; and one 
of them, judging from the rings of 
growth, had during twenty-six years 
tried to raise its head above the stems 
of the heath, and had failed. No won- 
der that, as soon as the land was en- 
closed, it became thickly clothed with 
vigorously growing young firs. Yet 
the heath was so barren and so ex- 
tensive that no one would ever have 
imagined that cattle would have so 
closely and effectually searched it for 
food. 

“Here we see that cattle absolutely 
determine the existence of the Scotch 
fir; but in several parts of the world 
insects determine the existence of cat- 
tle. Perhaps Paraguay offers the most 
curious instance of this; for here nei- 
ther cattle nor horses nor dogs have 
ever run wild, though they swarm south- 
ward and northward in a feral state; 
and Azara and Rengger have shown 
that this is caused by the greater num- 
ber in Paraguay ofa certain fly, which 
lays its eggs in the navels of these ani- 
mals when first born. 
these flies, numerous as they are, 


The increase of 
must 
be habitually checked by some means, 
probably by birds. Hence if certain 
insectivorous birds (whose numbers are 
probably regulated by hawks or beasts 








.°7 
“< 


of prey) were to increase in Paraguay, 
the flies would decrease, — then cattle 
and horses would become feral; and 
this would certainly greatly alter (as in- 
deed I have observed in parts of South 
America) the vegetation: this, again, 
would largely affect the insects; and 
this, as we just have seen in Stafford- 
shire, the insectivorous birds, and so 
onwards in ever-increasing circles of 
complexity.” 

In the struggle for life, the strongest 
live; or, in other words, those best 
fitted to live in the environment endure. 
Animals and plants produce in vast 
excess of the possibility of life. A de- 
struction of life is going on to an almost 
incredible amount. Were this not the 
case, the slowest breeders in existence 
would soon cover the earth so as to 
occupy every inch of space. Darwin 
reckons that the elephant, the slowest 
breeder, if allowed to go on unchecked, 
and to live his allotted term of years, 
would in five centuries produce fifteen 
millions of elephants from one pair. 
If every cod’s egg had developed into 
a full-grown fish, the whole ocean would, 
ages ago, have been packed with them, 
like herrings in a box. In this destruc- 
tion, the weaker animals and plants — 
those least fitted to thrive under the 
influences around —become the prey of 
others better fitted for the struggle, or 
die of their own lack of assimilative 
force. Thus, through untold ages of 
shifting outward circumstances, the 
plastic forms of organic life have 
been remoulded. A _ little obscure 
plant, the food of an insect, dies out ; 
the insect itself, deprived of its food, 
dies out or migrates; the bird which 
fed upon it dies out or migrates; the 
bird of prey follows the like course. 
Migration introduces them to an en- 
tirely new state of existence, tempera- 
ture, food, and antagonists. The mi- 
grating animals are replaced by others, 
which likewise experience new sur- 
roundings ; and thus the extirpation of 
a single plant may determine a long 
series of changes. Instances of this 
kind are not uncommon. What must 
these changes have been throughout 
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the remote ages which have turned 
sea-shore mud into uplifted mountain 
chains, and sunk long-stretching, sun- 
ny hills into the ocean depths! 
Darwin constructs his theory of 
gradual differentiation on the evidence 
thus obtained. He takes a given spe- 
cific animal form, and supposes that, 
owing to some external change in a 
given locality, it takes on some corre- 
spondent variation. But all of the indi- 
viduals of the species may not be like- 
wise affected. The circumstances may 
alter in one place and not in another. 
The result will be two varieties of ani- 
mal. The variety goes on increasing 
in diversity, while the original still con- 
tinues to produce its like. By and by 
the variety, having a greater tendency 
to vary, from its having already done 
so, undergoes a new differentiation, the 
difference being, in all cases, slight, 
and the time between the periods of 
maximum change being hundreds, thou- 
sands of years. One of the new vari- 
eties may by peculiar circumstances 
take on a special amplitude of growth, 
while the other, peculiarly circum- 
stanced, may be contracted and dwarfed. 
One of the original varieties may by 
this time have disappeared. The origi- 
nal itself may have disappeared. Thus 
the connecting link between the two 
forms is lost. The more individualized 
form may go on accenting its own pecu- 
liar characters, and again be broken into 
new varieties, some of which may re- 
tain the old characters in circumscribed 
areas, while others may increase in 
greater abundance and occupy a much 
wider area. The wider the field of life, 
the more numerous the differing influ- 
ences and the more diverse the condi- 
tions the animal must undergo. Thence 
arise more differentiations. After the 
lapse of some millions of ages, these 
constantly forking growths will have 
taken on a diversity to which that of 
the pouters and fan-tails is trifling. 
Some forms may be less plastic than 
others, and give way less readily to the 
incident These may remain 
unchanged for a far longer period than 
subsequent varieties, and be coexistent 


forces. 
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with them. Some varieties may take 


on a cerebral growth as widely different 
and as strongly individualized as frame 
structure. Man himself is a striking 
The Negro, the Malay, the 
Mongolian, are almost precisely what 
they five thousand years ago. 
The Bushman, the Hottentot, the 
Patagonian, and the Digger Indian 
are to-day not much above the animals 
about them; while the Caucasian has 
gone on in a wonderful advancement, 
leaving the other races in the same 
state of development in which they were 
when the Caucasian was no farther ad- 


instance. 


vere 


vanced than they. And here is per- 
haps the place to allude to the derisive 
objection to Darwinism, that it makes 
man an improved monkey. Darwin’s 
gives to both some 
vastly remote common ancestor; but it 


does not n 


theory certainly 


intain the metamorphosis 
: ee a +] ep ae 
of one into the other. it does not sup- 
once a gorilla. It 
yposes that from out of some of the 


pose that man was 


differentiations of some animal form 
first man-like 
radually 


creature, and 
changing, like other 
some of the varieties 
eventually evolved into apes and orang- 


animal forms, 


forms now extinct. But 
from some strongly individualized va- 


hosts of other 


iety sprang, with more rapid and ad- 
vancing growth, the primitive man, who 
has, under complex influences, differ- 
entiated into the so-called races of man- 
kind. 


thing infinitely above allanimals. There 


We talk of man as being some- 
is a vast difference between the high- 
est and lowest species of the genus 
homo. Were the race confined to those 
‘ine that Eu- 
ropean and American pride of nature 


lowest species, we it 


would go before a grievous fall. These 


48) 
constantly succeeding changes are sup- 
posed to have taken place during the 
that this earth has been 
fitted for animal life, —a period of time 
so long that the human mind is unable 

grasp it. 
bjection to this theory, strongly 


is tl 
D> t 


whole time 


ie absence of any evi- 


nnecting links between man 


y 
5 
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and the lower animals, or between the 
strongly defined demarcations of the 
animal orders. The answer to this is, 
that little is known of the whole earth : 
much of it is submerged now that was 
once above the waters and served for a 
dwelling-place for organized beings. A 
great deal is known of the sequence of 
forms which have been unearthed from 
their stony sepulchres. The negative 
evidence is as weighty as the positive. 
Besides this, millions of air-breathing 
animals die, without leaving anything 
behind them to mark their existence. 
Preyed upon by other animals, devoured 
at their death by myriads of insects, 
exposed to the action of destructive 
chemical agents, they soon decay, and 
leave no trace behind. Who ever 
finds the dead bodies of the thousands 
of animals and birds which i 
yearly? Who finds the remains 
familiar creatures which frequent our 
woods and meadows ? 


] 


For one which 
is accidentally buried so as to resist 
the destructive forces of air and water, 
millions are resolved into their primi- 
tive elements, and are annihilated as 
structural forms. And yet, because in 
portions of the vast deposits of rock 
the remains of certain ancient forms are 
discovered, it is asked that Dar- 
winians should furnish a perfect pro- 


the 


gressive sequence of fossils to elucidate 
the theory, and prove it beyond dispute. 
have brought to 
light human remains in caves, where 
they are associated with bones of ex- 
tinct animals. That they are of very 
ancient origin is beyond doubt, — older 


Recent discoveries 


than any civilization, as we understand 
the term. 


But even they are doubtless 
} 
l 


modern, when we take into considera- 
tion the time that the earth has been as 
itnowis. How many thousands of ages 
taken the Niagara Falls to cut 
their way through the solid rock back 
from Ontario to Erie? It is highly 
probable that the earth has been ap- 


has it 


proximately the same as it now is 
for many millions of years. 
farther back into the past, be- 
fore this of comparative qui- 
escence, can we not find adequate time 


» ~ 4 c 
Reaching 
stil 


state 
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for the 
being 
tural 
result 


gradual succession of organized 
arth, the . 

differentiations which have finally 
ed in the position 
things? Because we see one day su 
d another with 


s on this and for struc- 


present of 
Cc- 
in the 
the written 
man records no vital change 
in his structure, men deny the possi- 
bility of antecedent variation. Man’s 
written history is thing of to-day. 
The builders of th ramids were 

brot The thousand 
which have elapsed since the cult 
civilization of Egypt 


cee no change 
rganic life around, because 


history of 


e Py our 


hers. five years 
ivated 
to 


man’s 


but a 
of 
civilization 


are 
upon age 
existence before that 
of. The 
myriads of human kind crum 


dust before Eg pt sa 


day 
the previous ages S 
was 
untold 

into 
rudest mud- 


of 
hl 


dreamed bones 
Ww the 


‘ s “ 
oreshadowed the temples of 


imperfectness of the geological 
a great hindrance 

he exact proof of the Darwinian 
theory, and is a strong weapon in the 
hands of its opponents. But whi 


. —- » 
is certainly 


le so 
~aervend 
educ tion, 
neither 
for the 
in 


constructed. 


ch of the dim, remote past is 

only by inference and d 

argument decisive for 
One weighty argument 

Darwinians is the general pl: 
1 


animals 


I 
ble 


the 


is 
side. 
upon 

All 


» the same typical form 


are 


rates | 


have 
ce off the skins from some dozen air- 
ing vertebrates, place the bodies 

in upright attitude, 
eneral 


are in 
The posi- 
the head, eyes, and e: the 


and they 
structure identical. 
; yn of 


k, the central vertebral column 


, the 
fore legs, which are arms in that posi- 
tion, the the hind legs, all beara 
close Of 
material differences ; but they 
moulded upon 


irs, 


pelvis, 
resemblance. course there 
are are 
evide 
das If there were 
pian. i there were 


for each 


one general 
a special creation 
why should they all 

necessarily have a kindred structure ? 
To be sure the question may be an- 
swered, that they might well 
as dissimilar. But how 
in with 
action of natural laws is it 


1 
ntly 
nuy 


species, 


be 
much 
the known 
, to sup} 
that from some original type these vari- 


as 
similar 
nore consonance 


»0Se 
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forms have 


ous 


1 int 


gradually differentiat- 
e to their present diversity of struc- 
ture ; the original typical plan, the least 
variable 
tained 
plastic 
by in 
and naturally 


ness, and yet tl 


characteristic, main- 
while the m¢ 
have been swayec 
This will logically 
account for the ike- 
1e resemblance. 


having 
its individuality, 


re 
_ nda ~“ 
appendages 
cident forces. 


unl 


The Darwinian theory then is, that 
Natural Law or Persistent 


gh all time upon 


Force, act- 


ing throu the universe 


has evolved from certain primitive or- 


ganic forms of 


> 


istence tl 1e€ | 
h. 


a very low order of ex- 
versified races on 
With 


e it sees the process 


resent di 


the earth. It does not stop here. 


the eye of | rescient 


going on far into 
What may | 
day, finite 

But t 


the world 


yet to con 
result in th 


the ages ie. 


stant 


ye th 
] 
: al 
mine. > laws wl 


1] 


+ “ 
ly 


sway it stil 


forevermore. As in the past they hi 
evolved order out of disorder, heteroge- 
neous beauty out of homogeneous cru- 


ive individuality of being 


of chaotic vapor, so 
ue their evolving f 
the 
of ours, 
y, will be as primi- 
tive to the later denizens of this globe 


barbarity 


will they contin 
through all 
fectness 
because it 


boasted 


per- 


this aay perfect 


is our dz 


ol 


ot the cave Sava 
modern civilizati 
host of 


own pec 


to 
each 
province, is exploring 

Id of knowl le ; ge. ac Spen- 
Ty yna , Ly l, Hooker, and 


giving 


noble minds, 
uliar 
vast he 
cer, 
many 0 profound 
thought the elucid he 
which govern the vast universe of which 
they 
the scarce-seen planets ; 
the stony pages « 
phy; they 
atoms the structure 
they use the from 
their own growth to search for the law 
which has determined that evolution. 
And they speak out their 
manfully and earnestly. 
claim what is to them a revelation of 
truth in the which tl 
and present offer to their under- 


luxley, 


thers, are 1eir 


to tion of t laws 


are a part. Their intellects touch 
they turn over 
yf earth’s autobiogra- 
to their 


of it 


ultimate 
canisms 


anatomize 
Ss 5S YT 


inte lligen ce evolved 


convictions 
‘hey pro- 


records 1e past 


the 
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erbert Spencer thus main- 
ecessity of the expression of 
pest convictions, in a passage 
h nobleness of thought and 
utterance : — 
ever hesitates to utter that 
thinks the highest truth, 
ld be too much in advance 
may reassure himself by 
his acts from an impersonal 
Let hi 


m duly realize 


to itself, —that his 
y part of this 
a unit of force, consti- 
the gen- 
social 
perceive that 


forms 


other such units, 
which works 


nd he will 


out 


j full utterance to 
conviction, leaving it to 
effect it may. 

in hi 


with some principles and 


( It is not 
it he has m these 


nce to others. He, with all his 
s and aspirations and beliefs, 


is not an accident, but a product of 


He remember tha 

is a descendant of the past, 
he is a parent of the future; and that 
his thoughts are as children born to 
him, which he may not carelessly let 


die. 


1 
the 


IY must 
while 


He, like every other man, 


may 
properly consider himself as one of 
the myriad through whom 
works the Unknown Cause; and when 
the Unknown Cause produces in 


a certain belief, he is thereby 


agencies 
him 


ized to profess and act out that belief. 
For, to render in their highest sense the 
words of the poet, 


“ Not as adventitious, therefore, will 
the wise man regard the faith which is 
in him. The highest truth he sees he 
will fearlessly utter; knowing that, | 
what may come of it, he is thus play- 
ing his right part in the world, — know- 
ing that, if he can effect the change he 
aims at, well: if not, well also, though 
not so well.” 





VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


] IOGENES. Eve did not enter 
into the original plan; she was 


afterthought. Listen to 


xod, 


t heaven 


“O, why di 


that peopled hig 


serve that there are no feminine 
heaven ? 
bpus. So much the better for 
have them all here. 
For the same _ reason, 
j that there will 
ther marrying nor giving in mar- 


ve are told 


aiter. 

tippus. Not at all. There will 

be so many more women in heaven than 

I any marriage, except of the 
kind, would be impossible. 


Diogenes. 


I have always wondered why. 
Aristippus. You forget that it 
Eve who first picked fruit 


Li was 
from the 
tree of knowledge. 

Diogenes. The only use she 
of it was to get the idea of dress; and 


made 
the primeval curse still clings t 
in the shape of milliners’ bills. 


Aristippus. 


) man, 


Nevertheless we ought 
to be grateful to her for her enterprising 
spirit. Whatever her motives may have 
her 

Where 


been, move 


was direction. 


1 right 
1 7 
would 


we be now, had the future of 
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race been 
if woman 


the left to Adam alone ? 
And did turn man out of 
Paradise, she has done her best ever 
since to make it up to him. Every 
pretty girl one sees is a reminiscence 
of the garden of Eden. 
Diogenes. 
* This mischief had not then befallen, 


And more that shall befall, innumerable 


Distu 


bances on earth through female snares.” 


It was an excellent fancy of the an- 
cients to make woman the incarnation 
of original sin,—the tempter and the 
temptation in one,—a combination of 
the apple and the serpent. King Da- 
vid, Herod, and even the terrible Blue- 
beard, might have behaved well in a 
world without women. It is proverbial 
that there is no quarrel without a wo- 
man in it. 

Aristippus. Because, as Steele said, 
there is nothing else worth quarrelling 
about. 

Hipparchia. Admirable! You re- 
mind me of the two shepherds in a 
pastoral who sing in alternate strains. 


* Be mine your tuneful struggle to decide.” 


You, Diogenes, should recollect that 
woman is a fact you cannot get rid 
of, and that the only remedy for your 
complaints is to improve her condi- 
tion. And you, like a 
thousand conserva- 
tives, cannot hear the suggestion that 


Aristippus, 
other sentimental 


woman might do something more in 
this world than she is now doing with- 
out giving tongue at once: “ Woman’s 
sphere is the home,” — “ Woman’s mis- 
sion is to be beautiful, to cheer, and to 
elevate.” Suppose she has no home, 
and is old and ugly; what then? I 
know nothing more cheering and ele- 
ating than intelligence and efficiency ; 
and I have never heard that either was 
detrimental to beauty. Is your ideal a 
woman who is good for nothing ?— 
“ Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustfu t 


I 


g, to dance, 


i appetence, to sin 
< 1 troll the tongue and roll the eye 
Aristippus. Not at all. I believe 

in the old Roman notion, that woman’s 

domestic honor and chief praise is, 

Domi mansit, lanam Secit, — with 

the qualification, that /axam shall not 


lress an “— 
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I understand the 
Scriptural word “ helpmeet,” as applied 
to wife, in the New England sense of 
“help.” She should, above all, be a 
creature not too bright and good to 
know how to prepare and 
human nature’s daily food. 
never seen 


mean worsted-work. 


serve up 
I have 


without emotion the epi- 
taph placed by a high legal dignitary 
in a neighboring State on the tomb 
of his first wife: — 


“ An excellent woman and 


And when I hearan able-bodied woman 
in easy circumstances speak of house- 
keeping as too much for her strength, 
or “too wearing,” I set her down very 
and 
devil 


low on my list of contemptibles, 
ask her, mentally, “ What 
then are you good for?” 


the 
But you and 
your friends, Hipparchia, would make 
a world all cubes, parallelopipedons, 
and pyramids,— an achromatic world, 
peopled with wise creatures who could 
demonstrate the usefulness of all they 
did, and the economy of the process- 
es by which they did it. As there is 
no place in such a world for women 
as we know them, you wish to create 
Eve over again, or rather to call forth 
I object. Man can- 
pure mathematics 
Imagination is a faculty of the mi 
as much as 


a female Adam. 


not live by alone. 


reason. 


Now, women are 


the imaginative side of the human race; 
but 
the cause of imagination in others. I 


not only imaginative themselves, 


like mountains and clouds, trees, birds, 
and flowers, —the raw material of po- 
etry; but to me handsome women are 
more pleasant than all of them, — they 
like 
bright, 
swift 
their 
roguish airs and childlike affectations. 


are little poems ready made. I 
their rustling 
graceful 
white 


their 
“flash of 
in ball-room ; even 


dresses, 
ways, the 


feet ” 


And if some of them do not trim their 
souls quite as much as their gowns, 
or perhaps venture into society with 
minds naked to the verge of 
cent ignorance, then I say to these, 
“Talk to me only with your eyes,” — 


inde- 


and they can be more eloquent than 
any Demosthenes of your New Eng- 
land Athens. Women 


are younger 
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than men, and nearer to nature; they 
have more animal life and spirits and 
glee. Their lively, frolicsome, sun- 
shiny chatter keeps existence from 
growing mouldy and stale. We have 
it on the authority of the wittiest 
of Frenchmen, that for the purposes 
of pleasant, every-day life, L’enjoue- 
ment vaut mieux que Lesprit. If I 
wish to discuss a question of political 
economy, or of metaphysics, I can go 
to men; but the art of talking the men 
of to-day have lost. They either lec- 
ture, dispute, or twaddle. A Rabbini- 
cal story relates that twelve baskets of 
chit-chat fell from heaven, and that Eve 
secured nine while Adam was picking 
up the other three. Since then, Eve 
seems to have obtained possession of 
all. 

What do you ‘earnest women” 
want? You have your own way in 
everything. I cannot take up a paper 
without reading something about love- 
ly, delicate, refined females ; or an item 
announcing that some ungallant fellow 
has been turned out of an omnibus be- 
cause he would not offer his seat to an 
Irish lady, who had probably twice his 
muscular power and endurance. 

Hipparchia. Hotel elegance, railway 
manners, and penny-a-liner sentiment 
are alike contemptible. Do you sup- 
pose that any sensible female cares for 
those second-hand phrases and vulgar 
civilities ? This deference you boast of 
is a mere habit, worn threadbare: the 
feeling has died out. What does it 
really amount to, when, in this city, a 
woman, my cannot go 
alone to an evening lecture or to the 
theatre without the risk of an 


even of age, 
insult ? 
English and French women have more 
liberty of action than we have, although 
the men do not offer them their seats 
on every occasion. I had rather take 
my chance with the crowd at a hotel 
ordinary, and have more independence 
in daily life. The time will come, I 
trust, when women will no longer be 
contented with the few empty and ex- 
aggerated compliments in which men 
pay them off, — “ Angelic creatures ! 
“ Poet’s theme!” and so on, — stuff that 


” 
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springs from what Diogenes calls the 
spooney view of women, and only 
applicable to the young and hand- 
some,—a very small minority. It is 
sad to see the graceless, the “ gone- 
off,” and the downright elderly smirk 
complacently at a few phrases which 
are only aimed at them in derision. 
The others, too, one would think, ought 
to care little for adulation that fades 
away with their good looks. 

The supremacy of woman in this 
country is like that of the Mikado in 
Japan,—a sovereign sacred and irre- 
sponsible, but on condition of sitting 
still, and leaving the management of 
affairs, the real business of life, to 
others. It is the same theory of gov- 
ernment with which the constitutional- 
ists tormented the late Louis Philippe, 
— Le roi régne et ne gouverne pas. 
He was unwilling to accept such a 
position, and so am I. I cannot take 
a pride in insignificance and useless- 
ness, although I confess with shame 
that most women do,—the result of 
which is, that we have not the kind 
of influence we ought to have, and 
that a real, hearty, genuine respect for 
women does not exist. In every man’s 
heart there lurks a mild contempt for 
us, because of our ignorance of busi- 
politics, and practical matters 
generally outside of the nursery and 
the milliner’s shop. 


ness, 


The best of you 
look upon us and our doings as grown 
people look at pretty children and their 
plays, — with a good-natured feeling of 
superiority, and a smile half pleasure 
and half pity. The truth is, that men 
have always despised us, from the earli- 
est times. At first, we were mere slaves 
and drudges ; then, playthings, if hand- 
some and lively,—something to be 
brought on with the wine at a feast. 
Chivalry, which in newspaper rhetoric 
means devotion to women and respect, 
knew little of either, when it was alive 
and vigorous. The droits de bottage 
et de cuissage alone are enough to 
prove that. In our times, indeed, the 
savage view of woman as a slave has 
been softened by civilization into house- 
keeper and nurse ; but it still lingers in 
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every man’s feelings. Woman’s mis- 
sion in his eyes is simply babies ; to 
which is superadded the duty of mak- 
ing the father comfortable. But the 
high prices of living are teaching peo- 
ple who have never heard of Malthus 
or of Mill the necessity of celibacy ; 
and women must find something else 
to do than to rock a cradle. 
Diogenes. Yes, unlimited issues on 
an insufficient capital lead to ruin. 
That ivy clinging to the oak view of 
the woman question still finds a place 
in print; but in practice I think the 
oaks getting rather tired of it. 
They find that the graceful wreaths of 


are 


the ivy draw heavily upon their sub- 
stance, and they would prefer a more 
self-sustaining simile. 
tAdh hin 
Hipparchia. 


desire to 


So much the better. I 
see females support them- 
selves. 
Aristippus. Don’t say female again, 
I hate the word used in 
that sense, as much as Swift hated the 
word dow It is a term of natural 
A mare is a female; so is a 


It would 


Hipparchia ! 


history. 


cow, and so is a female dog. 


be curious to analyze the feeling that 
} 


led euphuistic donkeys to choose it as 
a compromise word between lady and 
woman. 
Hipparchia. 
male donkeys. 


proach you aj 


They must have been 
All 


yply to us when you forget 


the terms of re- 


your chivalry manners, such as wich, 


shrew, termagant, slut, and so on, were 
all originally made by men for men, — 
Trench tells us. 
You have gradually shuffled them off 
upon us; 


at least so Archdeacon 


and worse yet, when you 
wish to describe in two words a pom- 
pous, prosing, dull-witted man, you call 
him an old woman. This is not just. 
Old women always have some imagina- 
tion ; and their gossip does not pretend 
to be the highest wisdom, which makes 
a great difference. 

Diogenes. True! The elderly male 
fossil of the Silurian 
of mollusks, — 


age,—the age 
whose /aditat is some 
still- water club, or public reading- 
room, where he babbles of the morn- 


ing’s news, is a thousand times more 
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tiresome than any loquacious elderly 
lady. We excel in this as in every- 
thing. We beat you at your own we 
ons. Sewing seems to be instinctive 
with women; yet tailors tell me that 
they are obliged to give out their best 
work to men. 

Hipparchia. and want of 
method: are radical weaknesses 
women must extirpate if they ever hope 
to rise from their present secondary 
position. Their dress 
and visible sign of 
of their lower 


Dress 
two 


is the outward 
it, — the livery 
condition. Everything 
about it is absurd, from the spurious 
waterfall pinned to the back of their 
heads down to the train that sweeps 
Their hair is 
infested with beads, bits of lace and of 


the muddy pavement. 


A bonnet 
The poor 
crazy creatures in the asylum, who pick 


ribbons, or mock jewelry. 
is an epitome of fag-ends. 


up any rag, or wisp of straw, or scrap 
of tin, they may find, and wear it proud- 
ly upon their frocks, are not a whit 
more absurd. 

Diogenes. Women go to and fro 
like that funny little crab we saw lately 
in Aquaria, who adorns his head and 
shoulders with bits of sea-weed, or any 
other stuff within his reach, and pad- 
about his tank self-satisfied and 
ridiculous. Women must and will 
trim, as spiders spin webs, and bees 
make honeycombs. 


dles 


They even trim 
one would think that 
nothing could redeem them from their 


bathing-dresses : 
hideousness. But they obey a law of 


their being. The special aptitudes of 
> i t 

the lower animals are brought into play 

when no other reason can be given 


than the necessity for discharging an 
accumulation of the inward energy, — 
a saying of the physico-psychologists 
that is verified in this instance. 
Hipparchia. A man’s raiment is of 
plain color and of good, strong mate- 
rial_— ugly if you please, but durable 
and serviceable ; but a woman puts on 
textures that cost hundreds of 
and that a drop of water may ruin. 
Then fashions change daily. The bon- 
net idolized yesterday is offered up 
without a sigh if it refuses to adopt the 


dollars 
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new shape, —cast into the flames, or 
thrown to wild Biddies to be worn to 
pieces. 

Diogenes. The great M. Comte, 
with whose works you, Hipparchia, are 
no doubt familiar, divides philosophy 
into the three stages of Theological, 
Metaphysical, and Positive. This gen- 
eral theorem he completes by particu- 
lar applications,—to costume among 
others. In this he distinguishes the 
three stages of Tattooing (including 
paint), Frippery, and Clothes. Man 
has reached the third stage, he says ; 
woman is in the second, and not entirely 
out of the first. 

Hipparchia. Everything about a wo- 
man’s dress is uncomfortable. Every- 
thing is pinned on and false. There is 
nothing real but the trouble and the ex- 
pense ; and women whose love of ap- 
pearances exceeds their incomes must 
work hard with their own needles. 
But they undergo it all without a mur- 
mur, —I may say, with pleasure. 

Diogenes. “For ’t is their 
to,” as I remarked just now. 


nature 
Women 
are mpounds of plain-sewing and 
are compounds oO piain-Ssewing anc 
make-believe, daughters of Sham and 
of Hem. 


- 
aqisease, 


I consider dress an epidemic 
—a moral cholera that origi- 
nates in the worst quarters of Paris. 
Every ship that comes from those re- 
gions is infected with French ¢rodlof- 
zsm, and should be quarantined and fu- 
migated until every trace of the conta- 
gious novelty has been expurgated. 

H. ppar hia. 


norant ¢ 


Could a stranger, ig- 
r customs, suppose it pos- 
i reason 
y go out of a winter 

by half than during 
nothing of the pro- 
r good taste of this fashion. 
When Eve ate of the apple, she knew 
she was naked. 


capable of 


] 


1eSs 


evening 
the day? I 


4 Say 
r?) 


priety 


I have often thought, 
as I looked at her dancing daughters, 
that another bite would be of service 
to them: it might open their eyes to 
their uncovered condition. 

Diogenes. Let us put that reform 
down among those we mean to carry 
out last; unless, indeed, the neck of 
age commits the fault, then, I confess, 
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I should like to complain to the Board 
of Health and have the nuisance abat- 
ed. There is nothing sadder than to 
look at dressy old things, who have 
reached the frozen latitudes beyond 
fifty, and who persist in appearing in 
the airy costume of the tropics. 
appear to think, as Goldsmith says, 
that they can conceal their age by ex- 
posing their persons. 

Hipparchia. Their case is hopeless, 
I fear: we must teach sounder 
on all these subjects to the young. 

Aristippus. You have tried it al- 
ready. Did not a wise woman come 
from the West preaching to her sisters 
that one of their lost rights was to 
dress like men? What did Bloomer- 
ism amount to? A few forlorn crea- 
tures shortened their petticoats a few 
inches, adopted most of the ugly in a 
man’s attire with none of the practical, 
and retained the follies of a woman’s 
dress without the taste. 


They 


ideas 


Their shoes 
were neither stouter nor larger. They 
wore a thing on their heads more un- 
sightly than a bonnet, and no better a 
protection against sun or rain. They 
made their jackets and their trouser- 
ettes of the same flimsy stuffs as be- 
fore, and sprinkled an unusual quantity 
of incongruous and unsuitable trim- 
mings over all. Luckily they have 
disappeared, and now are probably de- 
voting their energies to some other 
right that does less violence to woman’s 
nature. Do you suppose that you wil 

reach from 
the text, “Take no thought for your 
body what ye shall put on”? How 
many lady free-thinkers in fashionable 
doctrines do you know? | 


be listened to when you | 


see a Su- 
perfluous ribbon even in your cap, Hip- 
parchia; and, if I mistake not, your 
magisterial skirts are expanded 
wirework cage. 

Dio 


power ; 


by a 
genes. Men say knowledge is 
women think dress is 
Look at a woman who is certain 
she is well dressed, — “the 
thing,” — how she walks 


power. 
that 
correct 
along with 
stately steps, head well up, parasol held 
with two fingers at the present, and 
skirts expanding luxuriantly behind 
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ner, — proud, self-satisfied, conscious of 
being stared at and admired. She feels 
like the just man made perfect, — who 
knows that he has done his duty, and 
that the by-standers also know it and 
respect him for it. Dress overgrows 
and smothers every other feeling in a 
woman’s heart. Love, marriage, chil- 
dren, religion, the death of friends, are 
regarded as affording new and various 
opportunities fordress. The becoming 
is the greatest good. 
fashion women risk 
life, even reputation. 


For finery and 
comfort, health, 
What matter ig- 
norance, ill-breeding, ill-nature, if she 
dress well? A camel’s-hair shawl, like 
charity, will cover a multitude of sins. 
On the other hand, though she speak 
French and German, and understand 
all onomies and ologies, and the mys- 
teries of housekeeping, and is treasurer 
of Dorcas societies, créches, and dis- 
pensaries, and have not style, it profiteth 
her nothing. On this great question 
You 
may find creatures so lost as to be cast- 


women never have a misgiving. 


aways from fashion, but they believe in 
it. The scepticism of the age has left 
this subject untouched. 

Hipparchia. The same amount of 
thought and labor applied to useful 
subjects would make them all that I 
desire them to be. A thorough reform 
in the education of woman is necessary 
for this. What is their education now ? 
Even the girls of the richer class get 
next tonone. They are taught to say 
“ How d’ ye do” in two languages, and 
to irritate the nervous system of their re- 
lations for some hours every day with a 
piano,—the most gigantic, useless, and 
expensive instrument of torture ever 
invented. These for serious work. A 
little drawing, worsted-work, and cate- 
chism are added as accomplishments ; 
and then at eighteen —the age when a 
boy really begins his training — their 
education is completed, they are told; 
and they are turned into the world to 
devote their time and talents to trim- 
mings, novels, and idle tittle-tattle. 

Aristippus. There can be no ob- 
jection to good gossip, or even to a lit- 
tle scandal, when its teeth have been 
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[ October, 
drawn. If the noblest study of man- 
kind is man, surely his sayings and 
doings cannot be improper subjects for 
conversation. 

Hipparchia. Education is not the 
teaching of this thing or that. It is the 
training of the mind for the work of 
daily life. The few women of fortune 
who pride themselves on their clever- 
ness get a parrot-like acquaintance 
with the contents of books, enunciate 
charmingly, and are very learned on the 
syntax and spelling of an invitation to 
dinner; but of the great topics of the 
day, political, social, economical, finan- 
cial, scientific, mechanical, theological, 
they are utterly ignorant and careless. 
I know some brilliant exceptions, who 
show what women might be if 
chose. d 


The consequence of no education, no 


they 


thought, no practical experiences, and 
no real responsibility is, that, whenever 
moral questions are disconnected with 
feeling, a woman’s moral standard is 
lowerthana man’s. Truth, rare in both 
sexes, is very rare in women ; not that 
they love truth less, but that usually 
they love exaggeration more, —truth is 
so often commonplace and tiresome ; 
they dress it up to hide its naked- 
ness. 
Aristippus. What does it matter? 
We all understand them when they say 
“ Splendid!” “Shocking!” “ Awful!” 
“Glorious!” in describing a walk or a 
tea-party. We believe in the vivacity 
of their impressions, if not in the accu- 
racy of the terms they use. And be- 
sides, there are many things pleasant to 
listen to, even though we know them to 
be false. 
ee a 


I believ 


swears that she is made of truth, 
e her, though I know lies.” 
Women have such a wonderful power 
of secreting adjectives that they cannot 
speak the truth when they try. There 
is no moral obliquity in the case. It is 
psychical incapacity. 

Hipparchia. Ambition in a man is 
the resolution to become powerful, use- 
ful, great, rich. A woman means by am- 
bition the desire to shine in the society 
she belongs to, or perhaps to work her 
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way into a set she considers better. 
And honor and virtue are, I think, used 
in a different sense. 

Diogenes. Yes; the meaning is very 
much “localized.” 

Hipparchia. I admit that women 
have caught from the men a little of 
the dissatisfied, dyspeptic philosophy 
of this generation. But the men do 
not know what they want, and the ideas 
of the women are still more vague. 
They only know that they would like a 
change of some kind. Their imagina- 
tions are not contented with the com- 
every-day life. They 
long for more excitement, and to get 
it are willing, as Punch has it, 


monpl ces of 


hey care not why.” 
But the 


meteoric 


‘ mission ” 


must be exotic, 
dazzling. Home missions 
present as little attraction as bonnets 
that d t The lit- 
tle opportunities for doing good that 
spring up about their are neg- 
lected. I know so many of those 
gifted, enthusiastic transcendental na- 


tures, at least in their own opinion, 


come from Paris. 


feet 


who cannot condescend to the meaner 
duties of life, —such as being faithful 
to their husbands, taking care of their 
children, and making themselves agree- 
able to their relatives. 
Then really “earnest” women, who 
be useful to fellow- 
creatures, often do as much harm as 
1 for 


good 
> 


their 


want of practical sense. 


the 
little foundlings all die of 


‘ 
Their dear 


measles, diphtheria, or scarlet - fever. 
t 


They give their pet paupers a regular 
allowance, which supplies them bounti- 
: with tobacco and 


and 


They 
increase the 
j curing it, because 
impulses of weakness miscalled feel- 
ings are consulted, instead of the hard, 
dry details of eleemosynary science ; 
for science it is, —a branch of political 
Benevolence like this is 
only another form of the love for ex- 
citement. Women will never take the 
trouble to consider the principle of 


things. 


grog. 
pauperism, 


instead of 


economy. 
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Diogenes. 1 have read somewhere a 
definition of woman, — “ An unreason- 
ing animal that pokes the fire on 
top.” 

Aristippus. Diogenes was convert- 
ed to this hopeless condition of infi- 
delity by a little French treatise, Ze 
Mal qu'on dit des Femmes. 1 give 
him over to it. His doctrine, like un- 
wholesome food, carries its punishment 
with it. But you, Hipparchia, have 
pulled woman to pieces for a purpose ; 
and I should like to know on what 
practicable principle you propose to 
make her over again. 

Hipparchia. Some one said wittily, 
—I think it was Mrs. Howe, — “ Man 
carves his destiny ; woman is helped to 
hers.” Women have been kept so long 
in this state of dependence, that their 
characters have become dwarfed. The 
thirst for excitement that drives them 
restless from one amusement to an- 
other, and which finds relief in the ex- 
travagances of dress, — this passionate 
devotion to the frivolous and the ab- 
surd, — spring from the want of a rea- 
sonable employment for mind and body. 
My great principle is to exchange their 
passive condition for an active one. I 
would establish schools, where girls 
may receive a thorough education, such 
as is given to boys. In these schools, 
I should insist upon mathematical train- 
ing as earnestly as Plato in his Re- 
public. Women must be made to feel 
the magical power that numbers have 
in regulating the mind. Once get them 
really to believe that twice two make 
four, and can never make more or less, 
—once bring them to feel that a foot 
always means twelve inches, and that 
correct measurement is indispensable, 
even for seamstresses and cooks,—- and 
the spirit of accuracy which now passes 
all their understanding will be 
them and remain with them forever. 
Next, I should insist that the employ- 
ments now monopolized by men should 
be thrown open to Why 
should we be excluded from all the 
well-paid trades and _ professions ? 
Why should we not hold office, “com- 
missioned, paid, and uniformed by the 


with 


women. 
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state”? Do you think it fair to limit 
us to scrubbing and plain-sewing as the 
only means of earning a livelihood ? 
Aristippus. admit that many oc- 
cupations for which women are admira- 
bly calculated are carried on by men, 
and I hope that some day a more manly 
public opinion will make all such per- 
sons as ridiculous as a male seamstress 
is now. I do not envy the feelings of 
men who can invent, manufacture 
sell baby - jumpers, dress 


or 
elevators, 
hoop-skirts, or those cosmetics I see 
“indorsed by pure and high-toned fe- 
males.” 


seek 


But when you and your friend 
the positions of “night-patrols or 
run 
ultraism, the parent of isms ; but, 
luckily a parent like Saturn, who de- 
stroys its offspring. 
Hipparchia. Marriage is 
women what all trades and p 
are to men. Spinsters are ; 
to have chance in life, 


liberty of action nor of id 


inspectors of police,” into 


now to 


rofessions 
I 
no — neither 
Hence, 
rather than not marry at all, a woman 
will marry anybody; and, like Shen- 
stone’s Gratia, 


This prejudice is almost as strong and 
yn that 
a woman cannot get to heaven unless 

i to has 
driven hundreds of women, who might 
have been happy single, into a slavery 
for life from which there is 
A husband, if he find 


as absurd as the Mormon noti 


she is sealed some saint. It 


no relief. 
that the connu- 
lise he dreamed of turns out 


bial par: 


to be tl 


t 
1e other place, has the world 


but 
is “ cabined, cribbed, — con- 
fined” possibly: it is in the course 
of things. But new fields of 
employment are thrown open to wo- 


all before him where to choose ; 


the la 
_ 

when 
men, those who cannot marry, or who 


do not wish to marry, will lead 
ful and pleasant lives, and cease to 


use- 


be “superfluous existences, — inartistic 
figures, crowding the canvas of life 
without adequate effect.” But all our 
reforms centre in one great point, on 
which our eyes are hopefully fixed, — I 
mean, the right to vote. Give women 
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a vote, and at once they will take a 
direct interest in the business of life. 
They will have something to think of, 
and something to do. It will be the 
best form of education. Mr. Lecky, in 
his interesting, though perhaps rather 
windy, “History of Rationalism,” has 
a passage that expresses my opinion 
and my hope. “If the suffrage should 
ever be granted to women, it would 
probably, after two or three 
tions, effect a complete revolutior 
their habits of thought, which, by act 
the first period of education, 
course of 
Mr. Mill, it is well known, 
is warmly in favor of it. 
abundantly 


ing upon 
would influence 


opinion.” 


sneered at in En 
this crotchet, as they call it, ig 


it is not easy to see why it should be 


ridiculous for women to vote in a coun- 
try governed by a queen. 

ristippus. In this I am with you. 
I have always thought it absurd that 
the 
carriage of a rich widow should have 
of 
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putation,—the usual reason given, — 
but because they are not independent. 
The same reason should apply to daugh- 
ters residing under the paternal roof. 
And, in all fairness, I would extend my 
rule tomen. I would make, not a prop- 
erty, but an independence qualification. 
A man who lives on a dollar a day, if 
he owns it or earns it, should vote ; but 
the son who depends upon a rich father 
for support, and the pauper who lives 
upon public charity, should not vote. 
We might 
both are 


Socially, both are minors. 
even say, that, financially, 
unweaned. Why should they not 
minors politically? This plan would 
really be manhood suff 


be 
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the mythology, no god falls in love 
with Minerva. A woman 
only attracts a feminine man. A wo- 
man’s power lies in her petticoats, as 
lay in hair. 
her at 


mannish 


Samson’s_ strength his 


Cut them off, and you leave 
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to 
you 


mercy Of every 
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tive remark from Pepys’s Diary, namely, 
that the only female animal 


a name to both sexes is the goose. 
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seriously, your chances of success are 
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selves, to receive the attention and ap- 
plause that a man of genius must work 
a lifetime to earn. Their 
their Wealth, powe 
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fully pushed it with a small reed until it 
rolled over on the sand, and he with it, 

ng beaches, innocuor sly hoist by his own petard. 
nariners, tempt Finding himself free on the tevel 
heir salt herb- sand, he commenced to roll and round 
no voracious spring-tide floods _ it, kneading the irregularities back anc 
dragging upwards at the same time with 
his fore feet, so that in less than a min- 
the mystery of his ute after his liberation he had worked 
Eastern lands w his lump into a close approximation to 
rulers, and he globular form, and had started on his 
is voyage; but after a few turns he stop- 
ped, seemec try the weight of his 
load, deliberately rolled it back into its 
ungrudging in original bed, and then began to exca- 
and altogeth- vate another portion, which he set him- 
nd wonderful in- self to work into the original'ball, which 
when weighed had been found wanting. 
The surface of the latter was thorough- 
ly sanded by its revolutions, and adhe- 
in- in ible ; so he began work- 
yel- ing the nev terial under the coating 
he arena ‘ sand in s lexterous a way that he 
zen similar pleted the integration, and 
ns, con- at the same ti » restored the gl bular 
here half form tothe whole ; then he started anew, 

ny sizes, were to roll it off to its future depository. 
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every now and The worst of his mec ical difficul- 
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vith their colors,— but mainly in an 


opaque carnelian, admirably calculated 


to show off the beauty of the workman- 

ship. The change from use to orna- .073 
ment is abrupt, and perceivable inthe and a lowe 
earliest Etruscan examples, and proves which the 
conclusively to me two disputed points ; ; 
namely, that the Scavabeus pilularius 

and his allied notions came from Egypt 

to Etruria, and that the Etruscan : 

Egyptian races were utterly diverse 

origin and antithetic in intellectual char- 

acter. The eminent utilitarianism of the 

latter leaves no room for purely artistic 

effort, while the former 

tieet quod non ornavit 


rial and sculptural 
Egyptians were al 
to history or worship; but the Et 


cans cared so little for their own histo- 
ry as to leave us almost no inscribed 
monuments, though the remains of their 
taste and skill stand side by side \ 
what we have of Greek work. 

to have been a more ab- 
solutely artistic people even than the 


seem, indeed, 


Greeks, in whom art was cxalted by a 

certain union with intellectual c 

the result of which was, of course, a 

larger growth and nobler ideal than the 

more ornamental Etrurian mind could 

attain. This points to an Eastern origin royal road, and grace throw 

more in kinship with the Persian thar ‘he hog is generally shown 

the Greek, and to-day only illustrated by 

the Persian ornamentation. f the body ; and the member 
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—a difference as radical as that 
etween Roman and Greek sculpture, 
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ing of an Oriental fan- 
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€s in 
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ach end of a gold 


wire being passed through the perto- 


the Etruscan tombs, 
rated Scarabzus, and the extremities 
secured by being wound id the 


wire at the opposite side of the stone. 


roun 


As soon as they become mere orna- 
ments, a more elaborate mounting is 
seen on those worn as rings ; and they 
appear in bracelets, necklaces, etc., in 
such profusion and confusion of sub- 
ject, and style and date of workmanship, 
as to show plainly that they had lost all 
superstitious value or personal signifi- 
cance, and had become, like diamonds 
and pearls, a part of the gold-worker’s 
material. 

What the luxuriousness 
of those cities, now more deeply buried 
than Nineveh, have 


been, we can only imagine from the 
} 


wealth and 


Thebes or must 
few 
traditions preserved by Roman histo- 
rians, — grudging the 


glory of rivals 


so long and masters so often, though 


finally subjects of the irresistible force 
of crescent empire, — and from the gold- 
work known after so many centuries of 
We know that 


built himself a tomb in the solid rock, — 


sepulture. Porsenna 


alabyrinth whose secret no searchers of 
modern times have 

they have burroy 
lil > 


raised 


marmots; and 
hi ts mm n 7 > 
himseii a monument 


ers 


towers ar 
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of all these platforms hung thousands 
of bells, rung by the sea-breeze which 
every midday came up, and still comes, 
across the low Etrurian hills, to find 
the children she wafted from the land 
of the Parsee and Chaldee. It is hard 
to define a “civilization ”; and we talk 
of the ages of gold and of bronze as 
if we knew the history of the whole 
world and its generations ; but to me 
the few glimpses I get through the crev- 
ices of the ages that hide Etruria, as 


the hills of the Black Forest hide the - 


fairies from the German child, indicate 
an age more fitting the epithet Golden 
than any since, and a nation the like of 
which, as ef the good-folk, we shall see 
no more onearth. There were confeder- 
ation without over-centralization ; states 
side by side, without mutual hate or sub- 
jugation ; wealth and power, without the 
corruption that destroys nations ; and 
military prowess, without the unscrupu- 
lous ambition that cannot live and let 
live. They were instructors of Rome 
in all that Rome knew of civilization ; 
many times masters of the imperial 
city, without ever envying it its exist- 
ence; mild conquerors, and just law- 
givers ; and the City of the Seven Hills 
owed to the proximity of her seven 
Etrurian sisters all her early wisdom in 
politics, all her knowledge of the arts 
which refine and preserve ; and to their 
love of those arts, and of the peace in 
which they fourish, the permission of 
her existence in these early centuries 
which preceded the fall of Veii. 

It is not here the place to develop 
the moral of Etruscan history, or to in- 
vestigate the political and social condi- 
tion of the Etruscan people ; though the 
links we have of the former, and the 
glimpses of the latter seen athwart 
the prejudices and mertified pride of 
the Roman historians, give the sub- 
ject a fascinating interest. It is said 
that when the Roman armies invaded 
the territory of the northern Etrus- 
can states, and their commander asked 
the name of the first city they ap- 
proached, the unsuspecting subject of 
the Lars replied only,—not under- 
standing the barbarian ‘language, — 


ed Altri. 
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XMaipe, “ Hail!” and ever since the city 
has been known as Cz2re (and to its 
present inhabitants as Cerevetere, — 
Care velus). Until the fatal dissension 
which permitted the Romans to conquer 
Veii, the Etruscan states calmly and 
steadily repelled all invasion, — rarely, 
as in the time of Porsenna, turning 
aside to retaliate on Rome, — and still 
pursued their peaceful career, the sages 
of Egypt and the artists and poets of 
Greece giving wisdom and grace to 
their daily lives, —their temples the 
richest, their domestic life the fairest, 
their political condition the most pros- 
perous, and their comrserce the widest 
of all Italy, if not of all Europe. 

Of it all, we have only the grave into 
which art sought to carry an immor- 
tality of its own, and from which relig- 
ion strove to banish the drear gloom of 
the uncertain by surrounding the dead 
with all the objects familiar to their dai- 
ly lives and the incidents which were 
the most antagonistic in impression to 
the darkness and silence to which 
they abandoned the beloved ones only 
when conquest and destruction had 
concealed the portals of their tombs, 
aud ancestor and descendant had yield- 
ed to the same oblivion. Among the 
most interesting tombs at Tarquinii is 
one painted round with a wedding feast, 
the bridegroom kissing his bride, the 
wine-cups and garlands, the dance and 
song with the timing pipes, in colors 
fresh and sharp to-day amid the grave- 
damps, giving the challenge strangely to 
the all-destroyer. One much later in 
Style of decoration has a procession of 
spirits driven by two demons, — Dan- 
tesque in power and simplicity of con- 
ception and evident faith, but telling a 
Stranger story, in its contrast with the 
former, than anything we know in the 
history of the time,—a change from 
the golden to the iron days of Etruria. 

The marvellous treasures of these 
tombs, — though only the few which, by 
comparative insignificance or fortunate 
accident, have escaped the unintelligent 
ravage of Roman or of Goth, — are like 
the scale or bone of Agassiz's saurian ; 
and a necklace of Scarabei alternated 
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for the methods which the anci 
have used. It was observed that 
ornaments of gold all the parts in r 


were by the its superimposed ; 


that is to say, prepared separately and 


1/] - - ; 
soldering or some chemical process, 


ind not raised by stamping, casting, 
or chiselling. From this arises, 
the 


freedom 


per- 
haps, something spontaneous, the 
and artistic neglect 


een in the works of the ancients, which 


which is 


appear all made by hands guided by 
thought, while the moderns impress, I 
would say, a certain perfect exactness 
on the things produced by them, which 


eals the work of 


its, and shows a want of 


imple- 
he creative 
hought of the artist. Here, then, they 
sought to find means to compose and 
solder together so many pieces of gold 
of different forms, and of such minute- 
ness, that, as we have said, it goes to 
the very extreme. 
“We made innumerable experiments, 
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an inch, executed with a delicacy which 
defies the naked eye to measure it! 

A critical study of wems is an affair 
of years ; yet, so far as all principles of 
design are concerned or characteristics 
of art, we may always consider the in- 
tagiti with the sculpture of the same 
epoch. The spirit and manner and per- 
fections are the same. The first are, 
of course, the Greek ; and a fine exam- 
ple is rarely found, — heads only, of 
Dioscorides or any equally famous 
artist, being valued at from $400 to 
S800, and even $ 1200 in the case of 
the Ariadne. The next in value are 
Etruscan, very fine examples being near- 
ly as much esteemed as Greek, while 
the best Roman is, like Roman sculp- 
ture, but a far-off emulation in design, 
though often admirable in execution and 
finish. Very fine examples of either 
are not largely current, being taken up 
by collectors and consigned at once to 
public or private cabinets; but now 
and then one turns up, or is turned up 
by an unenterprising share-holder of 
the Campagna of Rome, or by some 
excavator or vineyard-digger in Sicily, 
Magna Gracia, or Greece proper, and, 
if it gets into commerce, finds its way 
generally to Rome, the centre of ex- 
change for classical antiquities. The 
Scarabxi are mostly found in the 
Etruscan tombs, and occasionally out- 
side the walls of the Etruscan cities, — 
swept out, may be, with the antique 
dust. But there are Roman imitations, 
made doubtless for some aristocratic 
descendant of the mythic Etrurian 
kings, ike Macenas, proud of that 
remote if subjugated ancestry, and 
looking wistfully backward to the Ar- 
cadia of which his family traditions 
only preserved the record. The Ro- 
man lapidaries were not nice workmen, 
and their imitations are most palpable. 

Then, in the fifteenth century, came 
other and better lapidaries, and of bet- 
ter taste, many of whose Scarabzi are 
of great value, though still not difficult 
to distinguish from the Etruscan, when 
we study the design. The modern de- 
mand for them has produced innumer- 
able impositions in the shape of cop- 
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ies, — poor Scarabai retouched to fine 
ones, still bearing the marks ef antiq- 
uity, and others whose under surface. 
being originally left blank, is engraved 
by the hired workmen of the modern 
Roman antiquaries, by whom they are 
soli as guaranteed antiques. This is 
the most common and dangerous cheat, 
and one which the easy conscience of 
the Italian merchant regards as per- 
fectly justifialie ; for has not the stone 
all the aroma of antiquity? A little 
shade darker in iniquity is the selling of 
stones entirely recut from broken larger 
ones, so that, though the stone remains 
identical, the workman puts a new face 
on it; and even this the antiquary 
will sell you as a veritable antique. 
Then there is the unmitigated swindle 
of the pure imitation, oftentimes so per- 
fect that the most experienced judges 
are deceived. There is in fact no abso- 
lute certainty in the matter. There are 
antiques of which no doubt can be 
entertained, with characteristics utterly 
inimitable ; but there are others as 
certainly antique which have none of 
these, but, taken without reference to 
their placer, are not to be distinguished 
with absolute certainty. I remember 
a necklace in the Campana museum, 
which, in a large number of unmistaka- 
ble Scarabzi, had one for which I would 
not have paid two scudi on the Piazza 
Navona, so like the modern imitations 
did it look. The only reliable criterion 
for the majority of cases is the spirit 
of the design in the intaglio, Castella- 
ni says: “ Antique Etruscan, Greek, or 
Roman Scarabzi are at present very 
rare, and their high price tempts the 
moderns to counterfeit them.. And to 
such a perfection have they carried 
their business that it is with difficulty 
the best-trained eye can discover the 
fraud. It is not the stone, not the 
polish, nor even the incision, but a 
peculiar smoothness and sorbidezza, 
which distinguishes the antique ; and 
which only they who for many years 
have studied such kinds of work. or 
who, either in the way of trade or other- 
wise, have seen and handled many of 
the gems, are able to perceive.” 





4it4 Scaraéat 
A friend in Rome came to me one 
cay with a request that I would go 
with him to see a Scarabzxus which he 
had taken a fancy to, and had engaged 
to buy if it were counted genuine by 
good judges. It was a superb stone, a 
deep carnelian, nearly opaque, exqui- 
- sitely claborated, and with an intaglio 
which I doubt not was Greek. It was 
the most beautiful one | had ever seen, 
and I gave my opinio#, such as it 
was, in favor of its antiquity. It was 
purchased, and afterwards shown to a 
well-known dealer, by whom it was pro- 
nounced a cheat; and on inquiry it 
was discovered that the seller had had 
a copy made of the original, and, while 
he offered the latter for sale, delivered 
the former, which was so carefully and 
perfectly copied as to puzzle the eye 
even of the best-instructed amateur. 
A merchant of antiquities with whom 
1 have occasional dealings —we will 
call him A. because that is not his ini- 
tial — brought me one day a large in- 
taglio, which had the appearance of an 
archaic Etruscan work. A. is known 
as one of the fiw cognoscenti of Rome ; 
and his dictum is worth any other two. 
He declared it an original antique of 
the rarest quality ; and Odelli, the best 
gem-cutter in Rome, coincided in the 
opinion. He held it at two thousand 
francs, but would have sold it to me 
for eighteen hundred, I suppose. I did 
n't bite, and after a few weeks lured 
the collector of whom he had bought 
it—one of those who make it a busi- 
ness to haunt the markets, and visit 
distant cities and excavations, to pur- 
chase and sell again to the Roman anti- 
quaries — to boast his prowess as com- 
pared with that of A., who had bitten 
him severely several times in their 
dealings; and, in the full tide of his 
self-glorification, I turned the conversa- 
tion on the black agate, now become 
famous among the dealers. He could 
not resist the temptation, and told me 
all about it. “A. believes it to be an- 
tique, don’t he?” “O, he is certain 
of it,” said 1. “Well, I'll tell you how 
it is: I bought the thing of the man 
who made it, and paid him three scudi 
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for it. I took it to A. and offered it to 
him for six ; but he refused it, thinking 
it to be a paste. I took it away again, 
and, having had it tested as a stone, 
offered it to him for twenty. After ex- 
amining it and keeping it a few days, he 
offered me twelve. I said no,—eigh- 
teen. fe said no. I said sixteen, and 
he offered me fourteen, which I took. 
The fact is,” said he, “no one is able 
to say for certain if a stone is antique 
or not. A. has the best judgment in 
Rome, but you see how he is deceived,” 
I bought of the same man a small en- 
graved emerald, which he had just pur- 
chased of 2 peasant, and, without much 
examination, sold me for one scudo, 
as a basso-impero of ordinary quality. 
My eyes were better, and had seen, in 
what he thought a handful of flowers, 
a cross ; and on cleaning it we found it 
to be an early Christian stone of much 
greater value than he supposed, to his 
great chagrin. 

If the perfections of our Scarabarus 
give us a glimpse of Etruscan exist- 
ence, we may perhaps gather from the 
gems some notion of what Rome was, 
beyond what historians have writte, or 
the ruins of her palaces and tombs have 
shown, The quantity of intaglii alone, 
such as they are, which are dug up in 
the gardens and vineyards around Rome 
every year, is incredible to one who has 
not watched day by day the acquisi- 
tions of the antiquity shops, and the 
stalls of the Piazza Navona. Very 
few of them are of any artistic value ; 
but the fact that so many were made 
use of is a marvel in itself, and implies 
a greater luxury than marble palaces 
even hint at. I one day remarked toa 
peasant who brought me some intaylii 
to sell, that the ancients must have 
worn a great many rings; and he re- 
plied, that in his country the richer 
people wore so many that they had to 
hold their hands up to keep them from 
falling off. On inquiry I found that 
he came from the Abruzzi, where it 
seems that the people still hold on to 
something of the antique customs; for 
we know that the Romans began the 
fashion of covering the fingers to that 
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extravagant degree, so that the num- 
ber of rings possessed by a family of 
great wealth must-have been almost in- 
estimable. At every irruption of the 
barbarians, the villas that covered the 
Campagna for miles around Rome 
must have felt the first fury of their 
ravages ; and as the stones contained 
in the ornaments were of no use to the 
plunderers, they were broken out and 
thrown away, many of them to be un- 
covered, more than a thousand years 
later, by the spade of the trencher in 
the vineyards. One of a number of 
peasants playing at bowls in one of the 
roads near Rome struck with his ball 
a point of hardened mud, which flew in 
pieces, disclosing an exquisite intaglio 
head of Nero in carnelian, in perfect 
condition, for which the finder received 
ten scudi. 

The laborers in the fields have so 
far learned the value of the stones they 
find, that it becomes almost impossible 
anywhere in the vicinity of Rome to 
buy them of the finders, even at the 
most extravagant prices. Unable to 
distinguish in quality, and knowing that 
certain stones have brought such and 
such prices, they refuse to-sell any for a 
smaller price, but retain them until the 
next fes/a, when they carry them in suc- 
cession to all the mercanii di pietre in 
Rome, to see which will offer the high- 
est price, —a kind of vendue which 
evinces greater trade-cleverness than 
the Italians get credit for, and which 
has the effect of bringing the dealers 
at once to their best terms. No matter 
what price you offer, they never accept 
it until they have tried the value it has 
for others. It is only when a stone has 
such great value that it justifies paying 
a price passing the imagination of the 
peasant, that the buyer can profit by 
buying from the first hand. 

Of the finer kind of intaglii, there 
is little danger of buying counterfeits, 
since the art of gem-cutting is too low 
now to permit of such counterfeits 
as might be mistaken for first-rate 
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antiques. Of the common kind, again, 
there are those which, cut with a 
certain conventionalism in design and 
a facility in execution which incessant 
repetition only can produce, cannot be 
imitated except at a cost utterly be- 
yond their market value. Like the 
designs on the Etruscan vases, their 
main excellence is, that, being so good, 
they should be done so facilely. An 
imitator loses the rapidity and spirit 
of execution. The mass of imitations 
are of things only telerably good, and 
of things whose characteristics are in 
the execution merely, as in the Roman 
and conventional Etruscan work. 

I will close with one bit of advice to 
my readers. If your fancy finds any 
satisfaction in Scarabai ed altri, let 
your acquisition stop with the first ex- 
ample, — take a sample brick from an- 
tiquity. If you once commence col- 
lecting them in ever so small a way, 
or with any excuse to your own pock- 
et, you will find yourself subject to a 
fascination more irresistible than the 
love of money, — more absorbing than 
the search for the philosopher’s stone. 
While you are in Rome, you will find 
yourself unable to keep your feet from 
ways that lead to the antiquaries, or 
your money out of the hands of.a class 
(with two or-three-exceptions) of cheats. 
You will find the extravagances of one 
day coming ta be the niggardness of 
the next; and. feverish anxieties ‘lest 
you should not succeed in getting this 
gem, and irritating regrets that you too 
soon bought that, will divide your tor- 
tured soul. And when you finally 
leave Rome, as you must some day, 
you will always harbor a small canker- 
worm of immitigable grief, that you did 
not purchase one stone you saw and 
thought too high-priced ; and will pass 
thenceforward no curiosity-shop with- 
out looking in the windows a moment, 
in the hope of finding some gem strayed 
away into parts where no man knows 
its value. If you feel in you the ca- 
pacity of loving them, let them alone. 
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MIANTOWONA. 


T ONG ere the Pale Face 
4. Crossed the Great Water, 
Miantowona 

Passed, with her beauty, 


legend 


| . 
> 


into a 


Pure asa 


hr ( 





Where the dank greensward 
Slopes to the pebbles, 
\iantowona 


in her 


Nursed her old father, 
lest of Hurons, 
tthed hi 


Ole 


complain 


® « 
ne Chic 


cedar 


. 
hoar-irost. 


Miantowona 
Strayed from the lodges, 
gh th 


shadows 





All that was 


On the long 
Thus ok 
Went 


Grounds 


] 
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Miantowona. 


Miantowona 

Stole from the mourners, 
Stole through the cornfields 
Passed like a phantom 
Into the shadows 


Through the pine-forest. 


One who had watched her - 
It was Nahoho, 

Loving her vainly 

OAW, aS she 


pa 
pa 


That in her fea 


Made his stout heart quail. 


He could but follow. 


Quick were her footsteps, 
Light as a snow-flake, 
Leaving no traces 


On the white clover. 


Like a trained runner, 
Winner of prizes, 
Into the woodlands 


Plunged the young « 


hieftain 
Once he abruptly 

Halted, and listened ; 

Then he sped forward 
Faster and faster 


t 


Toward the bright water 
Breathless he reached i 
Why did he crout h 
Stark as a statue? 
What did he see there 
Could so appall him ? 
Only a circle 

Swiftly expanding, 
Fading before him ; 
But, as he watched it, 


p from the centre, 


I 
Slowly, superbly 


Rose a Pond-Lily. 


One cry of wonder, 
Shrill as the loon’s call, 
Rang through the forest, 
Startling the silence, 
Startling the mourners 
Chanting the death-song. 
Forth from the village, 
Flocking together 

Came all the Hurons, — 
Striplings and warriors, 
Maidens and old men, 
Squaws with pappooses. 


29 
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No word was spoken: 
There stood the Hurons 
On the dank greensward, 
With their swart faces 
Bowed in the twilight. 
What did they see there? 
Only a Lily 

Rocked on the azure 
Breast of the water. 


Then they turned sadly 


Each to the other, 
Tenderly murmuring, 

‘* Miantowona! ” 

Soft as the dew falls 

Down through the midnight, 
Cleaving the starlight, 

Echo repeated, 

“ Miantowona !” 
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~UNDAY, April 9, 1843.—.... Af- 
\/ ter finishing my record in the jour- 
nal, I sat a long time in grandmother’s 
chair, thinking of 
My spirits were at a lower ebb than 
they ever descend to when I am not 
alone; nevertheless, neither was I ab- 
solutely sad. Many times I wound and 
rewound Mr. Thoreau’s little musical 
box ; but certainly its peculiar sweet- 
ness had evaporated, and I am pretty 
sure that I should throw it out of the 
window were I doomed to hear it long 
and often. It has not an infinite soul. 
When it was almost as the 
moonlight would let it be, I lighted the 
lamp, and went on with Tieck’s tale, 
slowly and painfully, often wishing for 
help in my difficulties. At last I de- 
termined to learn a little about pro- 
nouns and before proceeding 
further, and so took up the phrase- 
book, with which I was commendably 
busy, when, at about a quarter to nine, 


Jovl- ac 
aark as 


verbs 


came a knock at 
behold, there was 


my study-door, and, 
Molly with a letter ! 
How she came by it I did not ask, be- 
ing content to suppose it was brought 
bya heavenly messenger. I had not ex- 
pected a letter ; and what a comfort it 
vas to me in my loneliness and sombre- 
I called Molly to take her note 


(enclosed), which 


ness! 
received with a 
face of delight as broad and bright as 
the kitchen fire. 


she 


Then I read, and re- 
read, and re-re-read, and quadruply, 
quintuply, and sextuply re-read my 
epistle, until I had it all by heart, and 
then continued to re-read it for the 
sake of the penmanship. Then I took 
up the phrase-book again ; but could 
not study, and so bathed and retired, 
it being now not far from ten o’clock. 
I lay awake a good deal in the night, 
but saw no ghost. 

I arose about seven, and found that 
the upper part of my nose, and the region 
round about, was grievously discolored ; 
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c 
oi 


and at the there 
lack purple, 
the same hue 
semicircling beneath either eye, while 


yelk 


angle the left eye 
is a great spot of almost | 
a broad streak of 
green, 
the circumjacent country. 
unlik 
plendor over the heaven of my coun- 
It will behoove me to show 


yw, and orange overspread 
t looks not 


a gorgeous sunset, throwing its 


If as little as possible ; else people 
ink I have fought a pitched bat- 
The Devil take the stick of 
What had I done, that it should 
bemaul me 


' 
wood : 


However, there is no 
1, I think, a very slight 
»f the eyes. 


his forenoon I began to write, and 
an the skirts, which I 
id to hold fast, though it struggles 
free. As it was not ready to be 
yn paper, however, I took up the 


idea by 


and finished reading the article 
. Alcott. It is not very satisfac- 
ind it has not taught me much. 
i read Margaret’s article on 
About this 

.e the dinner-bell rang, and I went 
down without much alacrity, though 
ooo dt 
was in the angle of my vigh¢ eye, not 


loft 
my elit, 


a, which is good. 


with a good appetite enough. . 


j that the blackest purple was 
collected. But they both look like the 
very Devil. 

Half 


the above 


past five o’clock. — After writing 

I again set to work on 
Tieck’s tale, and worried through sev- 
eral and then, at half past 
threw open one of the western 
windows of my study, and sallied forth 
to take the 


pages ; 


four, 


down 
through the orchard to the river-side. 


sunshine. I went 
The orchard-path is still deeply cov- 
ered with snow; and so is the whole 
isible universe, except streaks upon 

hillsides, and spots in the sunny 
hollows, where the brown earth peeps 


thro 


gh. The river, which a few days 
ago was entirely imprisoned, has now 
broken its fetters; but a tract of ice 
extended across from near the foot of 
the monument to the abutment of the 
old bridge, and looked so solid that I 
supposed it would yet remain for a day 
ot Large cakes and masses of 


two. 
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floating the current, 
which, though not very violent, hurried 


along at 


ice came down 
a much swifter pace than the 
ordinary one of our sluggish river-god. 
These ice-masses, when they struck the 
barrier of ice above mentioned, acted 
upon it like a battering-ram, and were 
themselves forced high out of the water, 
or sometimes carried beneath the main 
sheet of ice. 
came 


At last, down the stream 


an immense mass of ice, and, 


striking the barrier about at its centre, 
it gave way, and the whole was swept 
onward together, leaving the river en- 
tirely free, with only here and tltere a 
cake of ice floating quietly along. The 
great accumulation, its downward 
course, hit against a tree that stood 
mid-current, and caused it 
like areed ; and it swept quite over the 
shrubbery that bordered what, in sum- 


in 
in 


to quiver 


mer-time, is the river’s bank, but which 
is now nearly the centre of the stream. 
Our river in its present state has quite 
a noble breadth. The little hillock 
which formed the abutment of the old 
bridge is now an island with its tuft of 
Along the hither shore a row 
of trees stand up to their knees, and 
the smaller ones to their middles, in the 
water ; and afar off, on the surface of 
the stream, 


trees. 


see tufts of bushes 
emerging, thrusting up their heads, as 
it were, to breathe. The water comes 
over the stone wall, and encroaches 
several yards on the boundaries of our 
orchard. [Here the supper-bell rang. ] 
If our boat were in good order, I should 
now set forth on voyages of discovery, 
and visit nooks on the borders of the 
meadows, which by and by will be a 
mile or two from the water’s edge. But 
she is in very bad condition, full of wa- 


we 


ter, and, doubtless, as leaky as a sieve. 

On coming from supper, I found that 
little had established herself in 
the study, probably with intent to pass 
the night here. She now lies on the 
footstool between my feet, purring most 
obstreperously. 


Puss 


The day of my wife’s 
departure, she came to me, talking with 
but whether 
it was to condole with me on my loss, 
or to demand my redoubled care for 


the greatest earnestness ; 
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herself, I could not well make out. As 
Puss now constitutes a third part of the 
family, this mention of her will not ap- 
pear ami s- How Molly employs her- 
self, I know not. Once in a while, I 
hear a door slam like a thunder-clap ; 
but never her 
speaks a word, unless to announce a 
visitor or deliver a letter. This day, 
on my part, will have been spent with- 
out exchanging a syllable with any hu- 
man being, unless something unfore- 


she shows face, nor 


seen should yet call for the exercise of 
ch before bedtime. 


Monday, April 10.—1 sat till eight 
o’clock, meditating upon this world and 
the next, and 
shaping out scenes of a 


sometimes dimly 
Then 
betook myself to the German phrase- 


tale. 
book. Ah! these are but dreary even- 
The lamp would not brighten 


ings. 
my spirits, though it was duly filled. 
. This forenoon 


bling, by no means 


was spent in scrib- 
to my satisfaction, 
to the 
village. Nothing in our box at 

t-office. I read during the 
ary hour, or more, at the Athenzum, 
and returned without saying a word to 
mortal. 


intil past eleven, when I went 
the 
custom- 


I gathered from some conver- 
sation that I heard, that a son of Adam 
is to be buried this afternoon from the 
the 


is no great 


meeting-house; but the name of 


deceased escaped me. ! 
matter, so it be but written in the Book 
of Life. 

My variegated face looks somewhat 
more human to-day; though I was un- 
uffectedly 


ve, and therefore turned my back or 


ashamed to meet anybody’s 
my shoulder as much as possible upon 
At dinner, behold an im- 
mense joint of roast veal! I 


the world. 
would 
willingly have had some assistance in 
the discussion of this great piece of 
calf. I am ashamed to eat alone; it 
becomes the mere gratification of ani- 
mal appetite, —the tribute which we 
are compelled to pay to our grosser 


nature ; whereas in the company of 


refined and moralized 
and spiritualized ; and over our earthly 
rather wv7ft/es, 


another it is 


victuals (or for the for- 


Hawthorne's 


Note-Books. Ke Yctober, 
mer is a very foolish mode of spelling), 
—over our earthly vittles is diffused a 
sauce of lofty and gentle thoughts, and 
tough meat is mollified with tende 
feelings. But oh! these solitary meals 
are the dismallest part of my present 
experience. When the company rose 
from table, they all, in my single per- 
son, ascended to the study, and em- 
ployed themselves in reading the article 
on Oregon in the Democratic Review. 
Then they plodded onward in the rug 
ged and bewildering depths of Tieck’s 
tale until five o’clock, when, with one 
accord, they went out to split wood. 
This has been a gray day, with now 
and then a 
through the ait 


snow-flakes 
To-day no more 
than yesterday have I spoken a word 
to mortal It is now sunset, and 
I must meditate till dark. 


sprinkling of 


April 11. —1 meditated accordingly, 
but without any very wonderful result. 
Then at eight o’clock bothered myself 


till after nine with this eternal tale of 
Tieck. The forenoon was spent in scrib- 
bling ; but at eleven o’clock my thoughts 
ceased to flow, — indeed, their current 
has been wofully interrupted all along, 
and set out 
Hor- 
I wasted the customary 
the Atl 
home it 


—so I threw down my pen, 
on the daily journey to the village. 
rible walking ! 


hour at I 


1enzum, and returne 
called. 
Tieck’s 
+} aeeeable em. 
that agreeabie e1 
ployment after the banquet. 

Just when I was 


home, if may now be 


Till dinner-time I labored on 


tale, and resumed 


at the point of chok- 
ing with a huge German word, Molly 
Mr. 


row in the 


announced Thoreau. 
to take a 
last time, perhaps, before he 
Concord. So we 
out of her, an 
She leaks, 


did in the autumn. 


He wished 
boat, for tl 
le 1 \ 
emptied the wat 
d set forth on our voy 
but not more than 
» the 
foot of the hill which borders the Nort! 


and 


age. 
We rowed t 
Branch, there landed, and climbed 
the moist and snowy hillside for the 
sake of the prospect. Looking down 
the river, it might well have been mis 
taken for an arm of the sea, so broad 
swollen 


is now its tide ; and I coul 





> 
Mas 
¢ 


have fancied that, beyond one other 
headland, the mighty ocean would out- 
On our 


boarded a large cake of ice, 


pread itself before the eye. 
return we 
} 


which was floating down the river, and 


were borne by it directly to our own 
landing - place, with the boat towin 
hehind 
HeniIna, 


Dae 
il 


o 
So 


h Mr. Thoreau I spent 
1 


ting wit 
in hour in chopping wood, when 
informed me that Mr. Emerson 
to see me. He had brought a 

Ellery Channing, written in 
yle of very pleasant humor. This 
being read and discussed, together with 


other matters, he took his leave, 


ince which I have been attending to 
my journalizing duty; and thus this 
record is brought down to the present 


moment. 


— Spring is advancing, 
ymetimes with sunny days, and some- 
as 1S the 


case now, with chill, 
ones. There is an influ- 
the season that makes it almost 
impossible for me to bring my mind 
1 perhaps 

hs’ pretty constant 

t spec ies of en- 

haps because in spring it is 
o labor actively than to 
impulse now is to be 


-to lie in the sun, or 


current 
had wings, 
yet would prefer to 


a breeze, sometimes 


th of green grass, 
whirled away to a still 


O, how blest should 


vere there nothing todo! Then 
Id watch every inch and hair’s 
h of the progress of the 


a leaf should put 


season ; 
itself forth, 
icinity of our old mansion, with- 
ting it. But the 
ask upon me, 

ind to make 

I merely see what 
The 


‘e weeks ago, 


with 


now, 
continual 


1ot ireeaqom Of 


ovservanions. 
l 


catia com Lin sis tails meena lala. 
soing on ery general way 


; _ “pore 
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GIS 
covered hill and valley, is now dimin- 
ished to one or two solitary specks in 
the visible landscape ; 


though doubt- 
still heaps of it in the 
the woods. There 
have been no violent rains to carry it 


off : 


less there are 


shady places in 


it has diminished gradually, inch 
by inch, and day after day; and I ob- 
served, along the roadside, that the 
green blades of grass had sometimes 
sprouted on the very edge of the snow- 
drift, the 


uncovered. 


moment that the earth was 


The pastures and grass-fields have 


%t yet a general effect of green; nor 


tint 
1ich they wear in later autumn, when 


they that cheerless brown 


vegetation has entirely ceased. There 
is now a suspicion of verdure, — 
it, — but not the 


Sometimes, in ; 


faint shadow of 
reality. 
ire, — there 

the river, the efully cultivated mow- 
ing-field, ; j | 


~ 


nome- 
stead, 


; 
rass be 
vill not be so set off by 
barrenness. The trees in our orcl 
elsew! ere, have 
to the most careless 
f life and vegeta 


as if, by one magic 


instantaneously put forth 


, and the wind, whi 
through their naked | 
it once find itself 

leaves. This 
rent would be scarcely 
» gleam of ver 


n } 
la 


moment, as it 


+] 7 snl . } 
ig the slope of a bank or road- 


like a gleam of sunlight. 
was brown, like the rest of 

there is 

parition of crass. The 
nes onward with 


creen 
g, no doubt, co: 
because Winter has 


best, she 


fleeter iootsteps, 


lingered SO long that, at can 

hardly retrieve half the allotted term of 

her reign. 
The 


rhe river, this seas 


farther on the land 


n, has encroached 


han it has been 
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known to do for twenty years past. 
It has formed along its course a suc- 
cession of lakes, with a current through 
the midst. My boat has lain at the bot- 
orchard, 


tom of the onvenient 


proximity 


in very « 
it has borne 
over stone fences ; and, a few d 
Ellery Channing and 
through two rails into the 
ern road, 


to the house. 
me Lys 
ago, I passed 
great north- 
along which we paddled for 
The trees have 
in the 
The curtailment of 


distance. a sin- 


some 


, 
ruiar 


g appearance midst of wa- 


. their trunks 
quite destroys the proportions of the 
whole tree ; and we 
regularity and 
Nature, by 
abbreviation. 
siding, but 


ters. 


bec ome consc ious 


of a propt 
the 
The waters are now 


iety in the 


iorms ot effect of this 
sub- 


gradually. Islands become 
mainland, and other 


islands emerge from the floox 


iunnexed to the 


l, and will 


likewise, be connected with the 


We 


pr cess of 


soon, 


continent. have seen on a small 


scale the the deluge, and 


can now witness that of the reappear- 
ance of the earth. 
Crows the 


mostly to 


visited us long before 
was off. 


have departed now, or 


snow They seem 
have 


dept »ths 


else to 
betaken themselves to 
of the 
summer 


remote 


wot ds, 


which they hau 
Ducks can i 


long. 1e 


numbers, and many sportsmen went 


pursuit of them, along 
yut they also have disap} 
come from rd, an 


up seaw 


over] flapping 
umong the most 
I am a 
the most so, bec 
flight makes 
parts of the 
imagination has time 
them 


quainted 
zuse 
their them 
tionary landscape. 
have 

You up 
and lay hold of tl 
and repose 


they 
1 moment. 


clouds, 


Zo 
soaring 
: . 

rull with them upon the 


The 


that build the 


ining atmosphere. smaller 
birds, — the birds ir nests 


in our 


f 


sing for 
red, I will not des 


trees, and 


ist mention the great 
skbirds 


companies 


-more than famous 


Hawthorn 
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“ four-and-twenty ” who were baked in 


a pie — that congregate on the tops of 
contiguous and vociferate with 
all the clamor of a turbulent political 
Politics 
the subject of 
bate ; but still 
each in 


trees, 


meeting. must certainly be 
tumultuous 


there is a melody 


such a de- 
PULL] « at 


lividual utterance, 


Tho- 


assem- 


effect. Mr 
reau tells me that these 


mony in the general 
noi sy 
blages consist of three 

of blackl 
two. 


‘irds ; but 
Robins have 


swallows 


been long 


us, and have more recently 


arrived. 

ipril 26. — Here is another misty 
day, muffling the sun. The lilac 
under 
leaf. In two or three days more, I may 
put forth my hand and 


; 
shrubs 


my study-window are almost in 


pluck a green 
- , 
DOU ch. [ 


e very 


These lilacs appear to } 
and have lost the luxuriant fo- 
prime. Old 
lilacs, 


ental shrubs. 


pss 
their has a 


singular as 


liave ft 77e 
liage ol age 


om *t in rose-bushes, 
and other ornam It seems 
as if such things, ; ’ grow only for 
beauty, ough ( in 


youth, or at le: 


immortal 
die before their 
decrepitude. They are trees of Para- 
dise, and therefore not naturally subj ject 

} + 


to decay; but have lost their birthr 


by bein There 


in the 


tra isplanted hither 


r I 
P ] } stn 

is a kind of ludicrous unfitness 

and 

this 

only 

raceful and ornamental — who can 


idea of a ghee rose-bush ; 


there is something analogous to 


in human life. Persons who can 
be ot 
give the world nothing but flowers 
should die and 
witl 


young never be 


Sce 
gray hairs and wrinkles, any more 
than the flower-shrubs with mossy bark 
like the lilacs under 
that beauty is not 
Nothing else 


and tl 


y foliage, 
Not 
immortality. 


and scant 
my wv swig 
worthy of 
indeed, is rence 


perhaps, the sen 


worthy of it 
e of impropriety when 
Ap- 


crow old 


we see it triumphed over by time. 


other hand, 


Let them |! 


ple-trees, on the 


eer 
»~proach. 


without re ive as long 


as they may, and contort themselves in 


whatever — they please, they 
still respe le, even they afford us 


only an apple or two in a season, or 
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none at all. Human flower-shrubs, if 


they will grow old on earth, should, 


beside their lovely blossoms, bear some 
kind of fruit that will satisfy earthly 
ippetites; else men will not be sat- 
isied that the moss should gather on 


ter and Spring are now struggling 
he mastery in my study; and I yield 
t to each, and wholly to nei- 

“he window is open, and there 
fire in the stove. The day when 
> window is first thrown open should 
an epoch in the year; but I have 
1 to record it. Seventy or 


old 


ouse ; and sixty of them found old 


have visited this 


S rings 

Ripley here, — not always old, it 

is true, but gradually getting wrinkles 
and gray 


more tl 


hairs, and looking more and 
But he was 
-shrub, but one of those fruit- 


1e picture of winter. 
no flower 
trees or timber-trees that acquire a 
grace with their old age. Last Spring 
found this house solitary for the first 
time since it was built; and now again 
she peeps into our open windows and 
finds new faces 

It is remarkable how much unclean- 
ness winter brings with it, or leaves 
The yard, garden, and 
avenue, which should be my depart- 


behind it 


ment, require a great amount of labor. 
The avenue is strewed with withered 
the whole crop, apparently, 
of last year, —some of which are now 
ced into heaps; and we intend to 
ke a bonfire of them. 


leaves, 


- - There 
quantities of decayed branches, 
hich one tempest after another has 
In the 
are the old cabbages which we 
10t think worth gathering last au- 


down, black and rotten. 


tumn, and the dry bean-vines, and the 
withered stalks of the asparagus-bed ; 
in short, all the wrecks of the departed 
ear,— its mouldering relics, its dry 

It is a pity that the world can- 
not be made over anew every spring. 
the 
of firewood, which I ought to 


sawed 


pones. 


Then, in the yard, there are piles 
into the shed 
yut which will cumber the earth, 
I fear, till June, at least. 


and thrown long 
since, | 


Quantities 


Hawthor Wes 
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of chips are strewn about, and on re- 
moving them we find the yellow stalks 
of grass sprouting underneath. Nature 
does her best to beautify this disarray. 
The grass springs up most industrious- 
ly, especially in sheltered and sunny 
angles of the buildings, or round the 
door-steps, — a locality which seems 
particularly favorable to its growth ; for 
it is already high enough to bend over 
and wave in 


prised 


the wind. I was sur- 
to observe that some weeds (es- 
pecially a plant that stains the fingers 
with its yellow juice) had lived, and 
retained their freshness and sap as per- 
fectly as in summer, through all the 
frosts and snows of last winter. 

them, the last green thing, in 

tumn ; and here they are again, the first 
in the spring. 


Thursday 
into the fields, and round our opposite 


J a ] 17 
, April 27.—I1 took a walk 


hill, yesterday noon, but made no v« 
remarkable observation. The frogs 
have begun their concerts, though not 
as yet with a full choir. I found no 
violets nor anemones, nor anything in 
the likeness of a flower, though I Jooked 
carefully along the shelter of the stone 
walls, and in all spots apparently pro- 
pitious. I ascended the hill, and had 
a wide prospect of a swollen river, ex- 
tending around me in a semicircle of 
three or four miles, and rendering the 
view much finer than in summer, had 
there only been foliage. It seemed 
like the formation of a new world; for 
islands were everywhere emerging, and 
capes extending forth into the flood ; 
and these tracts, which were thus won 
from the watery empire, were among 
The 


moment the deluge leaves them, Na- 


the greenest in the landscape. 


ture asserts them to be her property, 
by covering them with verdure ; or 


1 


perhaps the grass had been growing 


under the water. On the hill-top where 
I stood, the grass had scarcely begun to 
sprout; and I observed that even those 
places which looked greenest in the 
distance but 1 
ered when I actually reached them. It 
that painted then 


were scantily grass-cov- 


was hope so bright. 
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Last evening we saw a bright light 
on the river, betokening that a boat’s 
party were engaged in spearing fish. 
It looked like a descended star, — like 
red Mars, — and, as the water was per- 
fectly smooth, its gleam was reflect- 
ed downward into the depths. Itisa 
In the deep 


quiet of the night I suddenly heard the 


very picturesque sight. 


light and lively note ef a bird from a 


neighboring tree,—a real song, such 
as those which greet the 
or mingle with the 
What could 


pouring it forth at midnight? 


purple dawn, 


yellow sunshine. 


the little bird mean by 
Prob- 
ably the note gushed out from the midst 
of a dream, in which he fancied him- 
self in Paradise with his mate; and, 
suddenly awaking, he found he was 
on a cold, leafless bough, with a New 
England mist penetrating 
feathers. That was a sad exchange 
of imagination for reality ; 
found mate 
well. 


through his 

but if he 
his beside him, all was 

This is another misty morning, un- 
genial in aspect, but kinder than it 
looks ; for it paints the hills and val- 
leys with a richer brush than the sun- 
shine could. There is 
than when I looked 
window an hour ago. 
opposite my study-w 
put forth its leaves. 


more verdure 
out of the 
The willow-tree 


now 


indow i adv 
inagow IS ready to 
I 


‘here are some 
objections to willows. It is not a dry 
and cleanly tree ; it impresses me with 
an association of sliminess; and no 
trees, I think, are perfectly satisfactory, 
which have not a firm and hard texture 
of trunk and branches. But the willow 
is almost the earliest to put forth its 
leaves, and the last to scatter them on 
the ground; and during the whole win- 
ter its yellow twigs give it a sunny as- 
ect, which is not without a cheering 
ifluence in a proper point of view. 
Our old house would lose much were 
to be with its 
golden crown over the roof in winter, 


this willow cut down, 
The 
fifty 


and its heap of summer verdure. 
present Mr. planted it, 
years ago, or thereabouts. 


Ripley 


Friday, Fune 2.— Last night there 


™ _ ar ~ news’ ¢ g ay , 
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came a frost, which has done great dam- 
The beans have 
suffered very much, although, luckily, 
not more than half that I planted have 
come up. The squashes, both summer 
and winter, appear to be almost killed. 


sce t 
age tO 


my garacen. 


As to the other vegetables, there is lit- 
tle mischief done, —the potatoes not 
being yet above ground, except two 
or three ; and the peas and corn are oi 
a hardier nature. It is sad that Nature 
will so sport with us poor mortals, in- 
viting us with sunny smiles to confide 
in her ; and then, when we are entirely 
in her power, striking us to the heart. 
Our summer commences at the latter 
end of June, and terminates somewhere 
about the first of August. There are 
certainly not more than six weeks of 
the whole year when a frost may be 
deemed anything remarkable. 

Friday, Fune 23.— Summer has come 
at last, —the longest days, with blaz- 
ing sunshine, and Yes- 
terday glowed like molten Last 
night was the most uncomfortably and 


heat. 


brass. 


fervid 


- 
4 


unsleepably sultry that we have ex- 
perienced since our residence in Con- 


cord; and to-day it scorches again. | 
have a sort of enjoyment in these seven 
times heated midsummer, 
even though they make me droop like 
The 
scarcely be too burning for my taste ; 
but I am no e1 

Could I only have the 
perfectly idle now, —no 
mental or 
form, — | 


ijurnaces of 


th tons —_ mehine c 

a thirsty plant. Sunsnine can 
; + .Y +7) - 1 - 

emy 1O Summer-snowers. 

, 

to be 
} , 41514 

duty to fulfil, 
1 


* } 
freedom 


nh< ; 1 - 4 : 
physical labor to er- 


should be 


no 
as happy 
squash, and much in the same m 
but the necessity of keeping my 
at work eats into my comfort, as 
squash-bugs do into the heart of 
vines. I keep myself uneasy and 
duce little, and almost nothing th: 
worth producing. 

The garden looks well now: the po 
tatoes flourish; the early corn waves 
both for 


more 


in the wind; the squashes, 


summer and winter use, are for- 
than those of 


} 


nowev 


ware, | 


suspect, 


i 
~ 14 
my neighl Ors. 


any OI 


m forced, 


to carry on a continual warfare with the 
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squash-bugs, who, were I to let them 
alone for a day, would perhaps quite 
destroy the prospects of the whole sum- 
mer. It is impossible not to feel angry 
with these unconscionable insects, who 
scruple not to do such excessive mis- 
chief to me, with only the profit of a 
meal or two to themselves. For their 
own sakes they ought at least to wait 
till the squashes are better grown. Why 
is it, I wonder, that Nature has provid- 
ed such a host of enemies for every 
esculent, while 


suffered to 


weeds are 
grow unmolested, and are 
provided with such tenacity of life, and 
such methods of propagation, that the 
gardener must maintain a 
s egle 


useful the 


continual 
tru or they will hopelessly over- 
him? What hidden virtue is 
there in these things, that it is granted 


whelm 


them to sow themselves with the wind, 
and to grapple the earth with this immit- 


l 
igable stubbornness, and to fiourish in 


spite of obstacles, and never to suffer 
light beneath any sun or shade, but 
always to mock their enemies with the 
same wicked luxuriance? It is trulya 
mystery, and also a symbol. There is 
a sort of sacredness about them. Per- 
could penetrate Nature’s 
secrets, we should find that what we 
call more essential to the 
well-being of the world than the most 
precious fruit or grain. 


f ‘ 


haps, if we 


weeds are 
This may be 
doubted, however, for there is an un- 
mistakable analogy between these wick- 
ed weeds and the bad habits and sinful 
propensities which have overrun the 
moral world ; and we may as well imag- 
ine that there is good in one as in the 
other. 

peas are in such forwardness 

not wonder if we had 
f them on the table within a 
The beans have come up ill, 


should 


I planted a fresh supply only the 
terday. We have water- 
; in good advancement, and musk- 


lay before yes 
melo l 
melons also within three or four days. 
| t out tomatoes last night, 


also some capers. It is my purpose 


some more corn at the end of 
sooner. 


to plant 
the month, or There ought to 
! 


ye a record of the flower-garden, and 
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of the procession of the wild-flowers, 
as minute, at least, as of the kitchen 
vegetables and pot-herbs. Above all, 
the noting of the appearance of the 
first roses should not be omitted ; nor 
of the Arethusa, one of the delicat- 
est, gracefullest, and in every manner 
sweetest of the whole race of flowers. 
For a fortnight past I have found it in 
the swampy meadows, growing up to 
Its hue 
is a delicate pink, of various depths of 


its chin in heaps of wet moss. 


shade, and somewhat in the form of 
a Grecian helmet. To describe it is a 
feat beyond my power. Also the visit 
of two friends, who may fitly enough 
be mentioned among flowers, ought to 
have been described. Mrs. F. S 
Miss A. S Also I have neg- 
lected to mention the birth of a little 
white dove. 


and 


I never observed, until the present 
season, how long and late the twilight 
lingers in these longest days. The 
orange hue of the western horizon re- 
mains till ten o’clock, at least, and how 
much later I am unable to say. The 
night before last, I could distinguish 
letters by this lingering gleam between 
and ten o’clock. The dawn, | 
suppose, shows itself as early as two 
o’clock, so that the absolute dominion 
of night has dwindled to almost noth- 


ing. 


nine 


also a di- 
minished necessity, or, at all events, 
a much less possibility, of sleep than at 
other periods of the year. I get scarcely 


any sound repose just now. It is sum- 


“here seems to be 


mer, and not winter, that steals away 
mortal life. Well, we get the value of 
what is taken from us. 


Saturday, Fly 1.— We had our first 
dish of green peas (a very small one 
yesterday. Every day for the last week 
has been tremendously hot; and our 
garden flourishes like Eden itself, only 
Adam could hardly have been doomed 
to contend with such a ferocious ban- 


ditti of weeds. 


. —I know 
cannot be 
with a 


not what 
satisfied 


rd or two 
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this anniversary 


and 


life now 
me like a 


endeavor to 


swells heaves 


brim-full ocean; and 


] 


comprise any portion of it in words is 


like trying to dip up the ocean in a 


goblet.....God bless and keep us! 
for there is something awful in 


happiness than in sorrow, —the latter 


more 
being earthly and finite, the former 
omposed of the substance and texture 
of eternity, so that spirits still embodied 
may well tremble at it. 


J, Q 


Fitly 18.— This morning I gathered 
our first summer-squashes. We should 
have had 


| them some 
tor 


days earlier, bi 

the loss of two of the vines, either 
by a disease of the roots or by those 
We have had 


carrots several times. 


infernal bugs. 


ind 


turnl] 
Currants 

the full 
out 


are now ripe, and we are 

enjoyment of cherries, which tt 

much more delectable than I antici- 
George Hillard and Mrs. Hil- 

lard paid us a visit on Saturday last. 

On Monday afternoon he left us, and 

Mrs. Hillard still remains 


im 


pated. 


here. 


28.— We 


corn for dinner yesterday, 


Friday, Fuly 
have some more to-day, not qui 
grown, but sufficiently so to 
ible. 
one moc 


and 


There has been no 
lerate : 


earth 


: 
hower, for 
the 


appears 


a slow fever. 


way in 


1 
+ 


ink, affects the spirits very 


There is an irksomeness, : 
a pervading di 

an absol 

mind to 


r with 
the 


any 
as regards litera: 
summer has be¢ 
I only hope tl 

recruiting themselves 


For 


Recess > ome a ry — Ay , Da - 
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(October, 
weather has since been as moist as the 
thirstiest soul could desire. 


Wednesday, September 13.— There 
i St, 


was a frost the 


night before |] 
¢ 


to George 


cording Prescott; | 
effects of it were visible in our g 
Last night 


ort, 


which has nipped the leaves « 


however, there was another, 


a 


winter-squashes and cucumbers, 


seems to have done no other dama 
This is a beautiful morning, and pr 


+ 


to be one of those heavenly d: 
that render autumn, after all, the m« 
delightful We 


mean to a voyage on the river 


1ses 


season of the year. 


make 
this afternoon. 
Sunday, Septenber 23.— 1 have gath- 


ered the two last of our summer-sq 


1asn- 


es to-day. They have lasted ever since 


the 18th of July, and have numbered 


ight edible ones, of excellent qual- 
ity. Last 
1 


fifty-eig 

Wednesday, I think, I 

our winter squashes, sixty-thr 

in number, and Our 

green corn, planted about 

the 1st of July, was good for eatin 
| 


or three day g We stil 


il have 
and our 


vestec 
nostly of fine size. 
last series of 


CANS ; 
though backward, 


tomatoes, 


supply us with a dish every day or two. 
My potato-crop promises well; and, on 
the whole, my first independent experi- 
ment of agriculture is quite a success- 
ful one. 

This is a glorious day, j 
warm, yet with an unspeakable gentle- 
ness both in its warmth and 

h days it is impossible 
} . — 
does 
impression, or only 
but in these hay 
when she | 


and accomplis! 
thing that she | 
do, she overflows with a blessed sup¢ 
fluity of love. It | 


iS rood to be alive 





I 


( 


1 


t 


ana 


+) 
I 


he world. I 


866. 


iresses us with its whole kindly heart, 


n¢ 


and passes onward, to caress likewise 


that it meets. There is 
1 


g blessing diffused over all 


next thing 


pervat 
pervadir 


] 


think, “O perfect day! O beauti- 


look out of the window 
d 
il world! O good God!” 


And such 
ris the promise of a blissful eter- 
Our Creator would never have 
such weather, and given us the 
heart to enjoy it, above and be- 
He had not meant 

It opens the gates 


gives us glimpses far 


! this flight has carried me 
so now let me come back 
Our orchard is fast 

apples and great 

* crass in such 
becomes almost a 


pleasant one —to 
is happy breeze, too, 


- Yesterday after- 
walk to Wal- 


windy day, 


solitary 


a cool, 


ing and tumbling 
prevalence 
The fields 
“at masses 
not yet assumed 


red garments; but here 
olitary oaks of deep, sub- 


bril- 


tints. 


‘autumnal 

borders of low 
range of trees 
‘fect gorgeous- 


I l ot bril- 
palette on 


tints 
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without design ; and yet there was per- 
fect harmony among them, and a soft- 
ness and a delicacy made up of a thou- 


sand different brightnesses. There is 
not, I think, so much contrast among 
these colors as might at first appear. 
The more you consider them, the more 
they seem to have one element among 
them all, which is the reason that the 
most brilliant display of them soothes 
the observer, instead of exciting him. 
And I know not whether it be more a 
moral effect or a physical one, operat- 
ing merely on the eye; but it is a 
sive gayety, wl 


Ss 


pen- 
ich causes a sigh often, 
and never a smile. We never fancy, 
for instance, that these gayly-clad trees 
might be changed into young damsels 
in holiday attire, and betake themselves 
to dancing on the plain. 


g If they were 
to undergo such a transformation, they 
would surely arrange in 
funeral procession, and go sadly along, 
with their purple and scarlet and gold- 
en garments trailing over the with- 
When the sunshine falls 
upon them, they seem to smil 


themselves 


ering grass. 
e; but it 
But it 
is in vain for me to attempt to describe 
these autumnal brilliancies, or 


is as if they were heart-broken. 
to con- 
1e impression which they make 
me. 


vey tl 
on I have tried a thousand times, 


and always without the slightest self- 


satisfaction. Fortunately there is no 


need of such a record, for Nature 
renews the picture year after year; and 
even when we shall have passed away 
from the world, we can spiritually cre- 
ite these scenes, so that we may dis- 
pense with all efforts to put them into 
words. 


Walden 


usual. 


Pond was clear and 

It tempted me to 

though the water w thrilling 

it was like the th 
Never was 


ill of ah ippy 
there such tra 
threw st 
em float suspen 


1 


parent water as is. I 


medium. It 


beneath 
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in it; but blessed babies might be 
dipped into its bosom. 

and secluded dell that 
opens upon the most beautiful cove of 
the whole lake, there is a little hamlet 


T . 11 
im a SmMau 


of huts or shanties, inhabited by the 
Irish people who are at work upon the 
railroad. There four of 
these habitations, the very rudest, I 


are three or 


hould imagine, that civilized men ever 
made for themselves, — constructed of 
rough boards, with the protruding ends. 
Against 


’ 
heaped 


the earth is 
up to the roof, or nearly so; 


some of them 
and when the grass has had time to 
sprout upon them, they will look like 
smail natural hillocks, or a species of 
ant-hiils, — something in which Nature 
These 
trees, 
oaks, walnuts, and white-pines, wher- 
the 


stand; and 


has a larger share than man. 


huts are placed beneath the 


ever trunks give them space to 
y thus adapting them- 
selves to natural interstices, instead of 
making new ones, they do not break or 
disturb and seclusion of 


the solitude 


the place. Voices are heard, and the 
shouts and laughter of children, who 
play about like the sunbeams that come 
down through the branches. Women 
are washing in open 


lines of whitened clothes are 


>< and lan< 
Spaces, and iong 


extended 
from tree to tree, fluttering and gam- 
bolling in the breeze. A pig, in a 
more 


sty even the 


extemporary than 
] 


grunting and po his 
his habita- 


pots and kettles 


. ie P 
Snantwies, 1S 


cing 
snout through the clefts of 


tion. The household 


are seen at the doors; and a glance 


within shows the rough benches that 
} l } 1 
the 


rs, anc the bed 


sive 10Fr Chal upon 
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floor. The visitor’s nose takes note 


of the fragrance of a pipe. And yet, 
with all these homely items, the repose 
and sanctity of the old wood do not 
seem to be destroyed or profaned. t 
overshadows these poor people, and 
assimilates them somehow or other to 
the character of its natural inhabitants. 
Their presence did not shock me any 
more than if I had merely discovered 
a squirrel’s nest inatree. To be sure, 
it is a torment to see the great, high, 
ugly embankment of the railroad, which 
is here thrusting itself into the lake, 
or along its margin, in close vicinity to 
this picturesque little hamlet. 

seldom seen anything more beaut 
than the 


the huts are 


cove on the border of w 
situated ; and the 


looked, the lovelier it grew. ‘I 
overshadowed it deeply; but on one 


side there was some brilliant shrubbery 


which seemed lig] 


picture with the effect of a sweet and 
melancholy smile. I felt as if spirits 


were there, — or as if these sl 


a spiritual life. In short, 


sion was indefinable ; 
and musing a good 

my steps through the Irish | 
plodded on along a wood-path. 
to my invariabl 


According 


I mistook my way ; and, emerg 


the road, 1 turned my back 

my face towards Concord, an 
on very diligently till a guide-l 
informed n ot my mistake. 


turned about, and was shertly 
taken by an old yeoman in 


who kindly offered me a dr 


t me down in the willac 
$00n sei me Gown in ine Vv llag 





THE 
>, as month of October completes 
& the eighth century since the bat- 
e of Hastings, perhaps the most im- 

ction that the 
with the single 


modern world 
exception 
f that checked the ad- 
the Saracens in Europe in 
—if the battle of 
in properly be considered an 
.odern history. The issue 
of Hastings determined 

of English history ; and 
how influential 


roth century, 


has 
been the part of England ever since it 
and bear in mind that the 
English race, great as it is, can scarce- 
ly be said to have got beyond the morn- 


we observe 


foucht, 


was 


of its existence, we find it diffi- 
conflict by which its career for eight 
hundred years has been deeply and 
perm colored. There is not a 
great event in English or American 
hi not directly traceable 
vat was done in the year 1066 by 

that buccaneering band which William 
led from Normandy to 
enforce a claim that had 


yal nor a moral foundation, 


nenty 


1 1 . 
innais whnicn 1S 


the Bastard 
England, to 
neither a les 
and 
tablis 
equal to his valer, and had Fortune 
The 
thies of every fair-minded reader of the 


never could have been es- 
had Harold’s conduct been 


: 
wnhicn 


hed 


favored the just cause. sympa- 
story of the Conquest must be with the 
Saxons ; and yet is it impossible to 
that the event at Hastings was 
It is with Harold 


as it is with Hannibal: our feelings are 


deny 


well for the world. 


it war with our judgment as we read 
their histories. It is not possible to pe- 


Arnold 


has left us of the Carthaginian’s splen- 


1 


ruse the noble account that Dr. 


did struggle against the Roman aris- 
tocracy without feeling pained by its 
The 


1an, and adverse 


result. feelings of men are with 
to the order be- 


So is it 


the n 


fore which his genius failed. 
t 


| isti 


with respect to Harold. ngs, like 


NORMAN 


CONQUEST. 


Zama, impresses us as having been a 
victory,” to borrow 
words with which Milton so emphati- 
Chzronea. But 


* dishonest the 
cally characterizes 
‘cool reflection ” leads to other con 
clusions, and justifies the earthly course 
of Providence, against which we are so 
often disposed to complain. There can 
be no doubt, in the mind of any moral 
man, that the invasion of England by 
Duke William was a wicked proceed- 
ing, — that it was even than 
Walker’s invasions of Spanish-Ameri- 


worse 


can countries, and as bad as an un- 
provoked attack on Cuba by this coun- 
try, such as would made 
had the pro-slavery party remained in 
power. But it is not the less true that 
much good came from William’s ac- 
tion, and that nearly all that is excel- 
lent in English and American history is 
the fruit of that action. The part that 
England has had in the world’s course 
for eight centuries, including her stu- 
pendous work of colonization, is sec- 


have been 


ond to nothing that 
any nation, not even to the doings of 


the Roman republic: and to that part 


has been done by 


Saxon England never could have been 
equal. 

The race that ruled in England 
down to the day of Hastings —call it 
the Saxon race, if you like the name, 
and for sake — was a 
slow, a sluggish, and a stupid race ; 


convenience’ 
and it never could have made a first- 
class nation of the insular kingdom. 
There is little in the history of the 
Saxons that allows us to believe they 
any- 
Danish 


accomplishing 
The 


called, were of 


were capable of 

thing that was 

invasions, as they are 
| as they prevented 


real use to Er 


from reverting to barbar- 
ism, which assuredly would have been 
ate } 


that country 


ad Anglo-Saxons remained 
“In the 
eleventh centuries,” 


‘the Anglo-Saxons 


1 possessors. 
and 


says Mr. Worsaae. 


undisturl 


ninth, tenth, 
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had greatly degenerated from their fore- 
another 


fathers. Relatives sold one 


into thraldom ; 
ness were become habitual; and cow- 


lewdness and ungodli- 


ardice had increased to such a degree 
that, 


one Dane would often put ten Anglo- 


according to the old chroniclers, 
Saxons to flight. Before such a people 
could be conducted to true freedom and 
greatness it was necessary that an en- 
tirely new vigor should be infused into 
the decayed stock. This vigor was 
derived from the Scandinavian North, 
where neither Romans nor other 


any 
conquerors had domineered over the 
and vith 
all its roughness and all its love of 


people, where heathenism, 
freedom and bravery, still held abso- 
lute sway.” * 

The work which the Danes began 
was completed by the Normans ; and 
it may well be doubted if the Normans 
ever could have effected much in Eng- 
land had they not been preceded by the 
Danes. The Danes were Northmen, as 
By 
Normans are meant the governing race 
in Neustria, the duchy of Normandy 
The Northmen who settled in Neustria, 


are the Swedes and Norwegians. 


and who became the foremost people of 
those times, — they and their descend- 
ants, — did in a portion of France what 
their kinsmen the Danes were doing 
in England. Circumstances gave to 
the Normans a consequence in history 
that is denied to the Danes ; but the 
influence of the latter was very great 
on English life, and on the course of 
English events ; and Norman influence 
on that life, and over those events, was 
materially aided by the eardier action of 
the Danish invaders of England. The 
i the Northmen in 
France and the Northmen in England 


was this: 


difference between 
the former, to a very great 
extent, became 


latter did 


Frenchmen, while the 
Englishmen. 


not become o] 


‘he former, from became 
Normans, and took much from the peo- 
The 
the 


Northmen, 


ple among whom they settled. 


latter remained Northmen, for 
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most part, taking little or nothing from 
the English, while they bestowed a 
But the North- 
men who became Normans underwent 
that rendered 
Northmen in England should 
them after Duke Wil- 
liam’s victory in 1066. The English 
Northmen were strongly attached to 
individual Northmen 


good deal upon them. 
changes it impossible 
that the 


coalesce with 


freedom, as all 
were originally ; but the Normans had 
learned to be feudalists in France, and 
this necessarily made foes of men who 
by blood ought to have been friends. 
Many ef those who offered the stout- 
est resistance to the Conqueror were 
Danes ; and it was not until many years 
after Hastings that the English North- 
men submitted to the French Normans. 
The English Northmen, nevertheless, 
were of real use to the Normans, by 
what they had effected long before the 
expedition of William was thought of, 
and when the Normans had not become 
the chief champions of feudalism. The 
immediate effect of Danish action on 
William’s fortunes, too, was very great. 
The Saxon Harold was compelled to 
fight a battle with the Scandinavian 
invaders of England but twenty days 
and 
Danish or 


invaders 
Norwe- 


before these 


S¢ ught to 


Hastings ; 
place a 
gian dynasty on the English throne. 


Harold 


with the Northmen; but the weakness 


was victorious in his conflict 


and exhaustion consequent on the ex- 
ertions necessary to repel them were 


among the leading.causes of his failure 


before the Normans. 


The people who gave their name to 
what is called the Norman Conquest of 


England * were the most extraordinary 


race of the Middle Ages. This can be 


* “ What 


ans of acc 
rse of inherit 
in the law of S 


juri ts, who styled the first 
ho brought the estate into 
sent owns it 

to be all that wa t 
n which was given #» W 1 the 


Had Harold been victorious at Hastings, 


he feudists, have been the 
n who brou l 
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said of them, too, without subscribing 
extravagant eulogies of their 
ardent admirers, who are too much in 
the habit of speaking of them in terms 
that would be misplaced were they ap- 
plied to Athenians of the age of Peri- 
The simple truth concerning 
them shows that they were superior in 
every respect to all their contempo- 
raries, unless an exception be made on 
behalf of the Mussulmans of Spain. 
The Northmen who came first upon 
Southern Europe were mere barbari- 
ans, but there were among them men 
of great natural powers, as there were 
among those barbarians who overran 
the Roman empire ; and they were able 
to take advantage of the wretched con- 
dition of Europe, as earlier barbarians 
had profited from the wretched condi- 
tion of Rome. Of these men, Rollo 
was one of the most eminent; and be- 
yond all others of the Northmen his 
action has had the largest influence on 
human affairs, — an influence, too, that 
promises to last ; for it is working vig- 
orously at this moment, though he has 
been more than nine centuries in his 
grave, and though to most persons he 
ch a mythical character as 
and more so than Romu- 
We know that he was the founder 
of Normandy in the early part of the 
tenth century ; and but for his action 
in obtaining a southern home for him- 


to the 


cles. 


is as m 
Hercules, 
lus. 


self and his heathen followers, the con- 
quest of England never could have 
been attempted in a regular manner; 
and the stream of English history must 
have run altogether differently, in a 
political sense, even had Northmen, as 
distinguished from Normans, succeeded 
in establishing themselves in that coun- 
try. It was the French character of 
the Normans which rendered their sub- 
jugation of England so important an 
giving to it its peculiar signifi- 
cance, and causing it to bear so strongly 
on European, Asiatic, and American 
history. The Northmen became Chris- 
tians and Normans. It is not uncom- 
mon to speak of them as if they re- 
tained their Norwegian characteristics 
in “the pleasant land of France,” and 


event, 
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were in the habit of looking back to 
the home of their youth, or of their 
fathers, with that sort of fondness and 
regret which were felt by those Eng- 
lishmen who founded the American na- 
tion. This is all wrong. The North- 
men had left the North for the same 
reason that other men leave their coun- 
tries, — the only reason that ever causes 
them to do so,—because the North 
did not afford them means of sup- 
port. Had they remained at home, they 
would have starved ; and therefore they 
turned their backs on that home, and 
became plunderers. Some returned 
home, bearing with them much spoil ; 
but others settled abroad, and thought 
no more of the North. ‘hey cut the 
connection entirely. Like an earlier 
“brood of winter,” they found ample 
compensation for all they had left be- 
hind in “the brighter day and skies of 
azure hue” of Southern lands. They 
thought they had made a good ex- 
change of “ Northern pines for South- 
ern roses.” 

Of these last, the Normans proper 
were the most noted, and they have 
the first place of all their race in the 
world’s annals. They changed in ev- 
erything, from soul to skin. They 
became Christians, and they took new 
names. Their original language was 
soon displaced by the French, and be- 
came so utterly lost that hardly more is 
known of it than we know of the Etrus- 
can tongue. “The Danish language,” 
says Sir Francis Palgrave, “‘ was never 
prevalent or strong in Normandy. The 
Northmen had long been talking them- 
selves into Frenchmen; and in the 
second generation, the half-caste North- 
men, the sons of French wives and 
French concubines, spoke the Romane- 
French as their mothers’ tongue.” The 
same great authority says: “In the 
cities, Bayeux only excepted, hardly 
any language but French was spoken. 
Forty years after Rollo’s establishment, 
the Danish language struggled for ex- 
istence. It was in Normandy that the 
Langue @oil acquired its greatest pol- 
ish and regularity. The earliest speci- 
mens of the French language, in the 
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proper ef the term, are now 
surrendered by the French philologists 
to the Normans. 
of the organs of speech 


sense 


The phenomenon 
yielding to 
social er moral influences, and losing 
the power of repeating certain sounds, 
was prominently observable amongst 
the Normans. No modern French 
gazette-writer could disfigure English 
more whimsically than the 
Commissioners. To the 
last, the Normans never could learn to 


names 


Domesday 


say ‘ Lincoln,’— they never could get 
than ‘Nincol,’ or ‘ Nicole.’” 
The “chivalry” of Virginia and the 
Carolinas — our Southern Northmen 
— might cite this last fact in evidence 
of their tongues 
twang. 


nearer 


Norman 
They never have been able to 
say “Lincoln,” though they make a 
nearer approach to proper pronuncia- 
tion of the word than was vouchsafed 
to the genuine Normans when they 
say “ Abe Linkin.” That the Normans 
cherished the thought of their Northern 
origin is a modern error. Sir F. Pal- 
grave, with literal accuracy, assures us 
that they “ dismissed all practical recol- 
lection 1n their families of their original 
Scandinavian ancestry. Not 
their nobles ever thought of deducing 
his lineage from the Hersers or Jarls 
or Vikings who occupy 


having a 


one of 


so conspicu- 


ous a place in Norwegian history, not 
even through the medium of any tradi- 


tional fable. Roger de Montgomery 
designated himselt as ‘ Northmannus 
Northmannorum’ ; but, for all practical 
purposes, Roger was a Frenchman of 
the Frenchmen, though he might not 
like to own it. This ancestorial remi- 
niscence must have resulted from some 
peculiar fancy ; no Montgomery pos- 
sessed or transmitted any memorial of 
his Norman The very 
name of Rolle’s father, ‘Senex quidam 
in partibus Daciz,’ was unknown to 
Rollo’s grandchildren, and if not known, 
worse than unknown, neglected.” * 


progenitors 


England, 


t historic 


* The History of Normandy and of 
Vol. L. pp. 703, 704. I 
works of a country and an ag 
torical literature, but incon 
Macaulay, Niebuhr, and / 
of Pr The third and fourt 


d the last work 


1 volumes, post 


d \ ori V2 Congu est. 


: works of 


[October, 


Another unfounded notion respecting 
the Normans relates to purity of line- 
age. To read historians, you 
might come to the conclusion that the 
Normans were an unmixed race, and 
that they prided themselves 
blueness of their blood, 


some 


on the 
and were the 
most exclusive of peoples. Nothing of 
the kind. Like most peoples wh 

done much, the Normans were a 

race. They took to themselves all who 
would come to them, who were wort! 
the taking. 


asylum on 


The old Roman lay of the 
Palatine Hill might 
almost serve as matter for a Norman 


the 


sirvente, for the policy which it attrib- 
utes to Romulus, and which was fol- 
lowed by his successors, was the pol- 
icy adopted by Rollo, and which his 
maintained. Says Sir F. 
Palgrave, “ When treating of the ‘ Nor- 
mans,’ we must always consider the 
appellation as descriptive rather than 
ethnographical, indicative of political 
relations rather Like 
William the 
hosts of Rollo were augmented by ad- 
venturers from all countries. Rollo ex- 
hibited a remarkable flexibility of char- 
acter; he encouraged settlers from all 
parts of and the and 
England, and his successors systemat- 
Most 
the 
world must be of the most ancient of 
families, the families, to wit, of 


successors 


than of race. 


the Conqueror’s army, 


France Gauls 
ically obeyed the precedent.” 

such adventurers in age of 
“ rob- 
the enlisted rascal- 
ity of the earth, but none the worse 
workmen because their patron is St. 
Cain. There is a great deal of work 
to be done that can be done only by 
such fellows. 


bers and reivers,” 


It is sagely said that 
the world would be but ill peopled if 
none but the wise were to marry. It is 
certain that the world would get forward 
very slowly if none but the mild and 
the moral were active in its business. 
There is an immense amount of busi- 
ness to be accomplished that the mild 
cannot do, and which the moral will 
humously published 
1861, — 
Francis 


in 1864, — Sir Francis died in 


> well edited by the author son, Mr 
Turner Palgrave, who honorably uphold: 
, 


the honored name he inherits. 
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not do. How can it be expected of 
mild men that they should cut human 
throats, when they cannot be trusted 
even to the sheep which they 
have no hesitation in eating? How 
it would be to expect 
moral men to become soldiers, — and 
the soldier’s trade is the only per- 
manent pursuit, save the pursuits of the 
grave-digger and the hangman, — when 


ick 
STICK 


unreasonable 


so exemplary a personage as the great 
Duke of Wellington gravely said, on 
his oath and on his honor, that the ar- 
my is no place for moral and religious 
men? flocked to 
Rollo’s standard wellnigh a thousand 
were recruited from the 
of those remote 
days, and were probably as useful in 
the 


cording to the assertion of one of the 


The felons who 
years ago 
] 


‘ 
‘dangerous classes 


task of civilizing the world as, ac- 
most eminent of English divines and 
historians, are rough and lawless men 
in that of Europeanizing Polynesia.* 
Dr. Lappenberg, whose authority is 
great in all that relates to the history of 
the Normans, confirms what is said by 
Sir F. Palgrave of the ignorance of the 
North and the indifference to it which 
characterized the Normans. Speaking 
of the Norman literature, he observes: 
‘In vain we seek herein imitations of 
the old 


Norse poesy, or allusions to 
the history or customs of Scandinavia. 


There may, perhaps, exist more resem- 
blance the heroic sagas of 
the North and the romances of chiv- 
alry of the South of Europe, both hav- 
ing for subjects wonderful adventures, 


between 


and the praise of heroism and beauty ; 
but from this resemblance it cannot be 
concluded that the Anglo-Norman poets 
have borrowed their fictions from the 

We have not a single 
proof that they were acquainted with 
any saga or any skaldic composition. 


Norman skalds. 


History of the 
IV. p lization 


least their material cultivation, has 


Romans under the 


297, note: “The civ 
y more advanced by instructors whose 
lority was less strongly marked, than 
s and the taught have few common 
f contact 
s and brutal pirate 


points o Thus, in our own 

have done 
ropeanize the natives of Polynesia than 

e missionaries.” 

VOL. XVIII.—NO. 108. 30 
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All remembrance of their national po- 
etry was as completely obliterated 
among the posterity of the Northmen 
in France, as if, in traversing the ocean, 
they had drank of the water of Lethe. 
This total oblivion of their original 
home they have in common with the 
West Goths, who in Castilian poesy 
have not left the faintest trace of their 
original manners and opinions. The 
same remark has been applied to the 
Vareger, who founded a royal dynasty 
in Russia, and to whom that country, 
as a Russian author remarks, is not 
indebted for a single new idea. The 
causes are here the same with those 
that effected a complete oblivion of 
their mother tongue, namely, their in- 
ferior civilization, their intermixture 
with the natives, their marriages with 
the women of the country, who knew 
no other traditions than those of their 
native land. In Normandy, too, the 
Christian clergy must have suppressed 
every memorial of the ancient my- 
thology.” * Further, “ Whatever par- 
tiality the Normans may have enter- 
tained for history, they nevertheless 
betrayed an almost perfect indifference 
for their original country. The 
torians of Normandy describe the 
heathen North as a den of robbers. 
After an interval of two centuries, they 
knew nothing of the events that had 
* A History of E 
Ki rs, et Qe 


his- 


emphatic or 

Norman race thro 
“Rolf [Rollo] and his companions were 
meteors which traverse the air with incredib! 


ness,” he » “‘and in vanishing le: 
f fire 
The 


tong str 


ean which the eye gazes 
amazement. Northmen who 
ally became lost 
of Gaul 

gundians, West Goths and Saracens, friends an 


among 
mixture and Romans, 
foes, barbarians and civilized nations Ten sort 
nd with them, perhaps, as ma 
ere lost amid thi 
ich and foreigners have visite 
search of some traces of the old Scan 
r at least of some testimonial of their |! 
ne or other memorial characteristic 
All have admired the prosperity 
to which the fertility of the soil and 
its manufactures and commerce have contributed ; but 
vainly have they sought for the ori 1 Northmen 
in the present inhabitants. With the exception of 
some faint resemblances, they have met with noth- 
ing Norsk.” — pp. 65, 6 


of the province, 


ing 
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caused the founder of their ruling 
family to forsake the North; they did 
not even know where Denmark and 
Norway lay. Benoit de Ste More be- 
gins his chronicle with a geographic 
sketch, in which he takes Denmark for 
Dacia, and places it at the mouth of 
the Danube, between the extensive 
countries of the Alani and the Geta, 
which are always covered with ice, 
and surrounded by a chain of moun- 
tains.” The 
geographical 


excellent chronicler’s 
have 
been about as clear as those of Lolah, 


who tells Katinka that 


notions seem to 


xt Egypt and T 
The Norman chroniclers 
show that the Normans, or rather 


earliest 

the 

toward 
, it has 

correctly been said, “ probably lasted 

as long as their Northern 

nomy, their fair hair, and other char- 


ill-will 
the French; and this prejudice 


Northmen, bore much 


physiog- 


acteristics whereby they were distin- 


guished from the French.” But they 
soon became the flower of French races, 
and were regarded as Frenchmen in 
all the lands to which they were led by 
their valor, their enterprise, their am- 
bition, and their avarice. They con- 
; tal- 


North- 


themselves of the 
long 
men had been converted into Normans, 
advanta; and 
of oth- 


S& 
interest,” Says 


tinued to avail 
ents of other races Liter 


greatly to their own 


considerably to the advantag: 
ers. “Inclination, policy, 
Palgrave, “strengthened the impulse 
given by the diffusion of the Romane 
speech. Liberality was the Norman 
virtue. ‘Norman talent,’ or 
taste,’ or art,’ 


sions intelligible and definite, convey- 


*‘ Norman 
*‘ Norman are expres- 
ing clear ideas, substantially true and 
yet substantially inaccurate. What, for 
example, do we intend when we speak 

Who taught 
Ah, when you 
contemplate the structures raised by 
Lanfranc or Anselm, will not the re- 
ply conduct you beyond the Alps, and 
lead you to Pavia or Aosta, —the cit- 
ies where these fathers of the Anglo- 
Norman Church were nurtured, their 


of Norman architecture ? 
the Norman architect? 
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learning acquired, or their taste in- 
formed? Amongst the eminent men 
who gloriously adorn the Anglo-Nor- 
man annals, perhaps the smallest num- 
ber derive their origin from Normandy. 
Discernment in the choice of talent, 
and munificence in rewarding ability, 
may be truly ascribed to Rollo’s suc- 
cessors ; open-handed, open-hearted, 
not indifferent to birth or lineage, but 
never allowing station or origin, nation 
or language, to obstruct the elevation 
of those whose talent, learning, knowl- 
edge, or aptitude gave them their pa- 
tent of nobility.” * 

their the 
pire, through aid of various races, and 


gt 


The Normans won 


fame, as Romans their em- 
by borrowing and assimilating what- 
ever they found of good among all the 
peoples with whom they came in con- 
what 


e promotion of their pur- 


tact, — meaning by good was 
useful for th 
poses. 


Tr , 
The old 


Northmen in Neustria did 
without a 
for existence only, but for victor 


not give way 


struggle, 
which at one time their prospect was 
by no means bad. The Danish party 
was strong in the time of Rollo, and it 
might have established itself over Nor- 
mandy in the early years of his son, 
William I., who deemed Norman 
sovereignty lost, and who at one time 


showed the white feather 
| 


a2 
nis 


in a very un- 
Norman-like manner, and in quite the 
reverse fashion to that adopted by Hen- 


ri IV. at Ivry. 


his courage, 


At length he recovered 
and, delivering battle, he 
won a complete victory, which was ruin- 
ous to the vanquished. They were 
exterminated, and Riulph, their leader, 
was captured, and blinded by William’s 
orders. It is supposed he died under 
the operation. William’s cruelty is 
attributed to his earlier cowardice, and 
it is an old saw that no one is so cruel 
as a victorious coward; but cruelty 
was not so uncommon a thing in the 
year 933 that there should be any 


necessity for attributing the Norman’s 
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savageness to the reaction from fear. 
He probably had called his cowardice 
caution. His success settled the char- 
acter of Normandy, which became, or 
rather continued to be, a French coun- 
try; and its people were Normans, the 
result of a liberal mixture of many 
races, from whom were to issue the 
rulers of many lands. The combat of 
the Pré de la Bataille took place just 
four generations before Hastings, and 
had its issue been different the current 
of history might have run in a very 
different direction from that in which 
it has set for eight centuries; but 
the consequences of such a change 
“must be left to 
knowledge which 


that superhuman 
the schoolmen call 
scientia, and which consists in 
knowing all that would have happened 
had events been otherwise than they 
have The question at issue 
was whether the Normans should live 
as Frenchmen or disappear ; and Wil- 
liam’s triumph secured the ascendency 


media 


been.” 


of the Romane party, who alone could 
establish Normandy. When his son, 
Richard sans Peur, became chief of 
the Normans, A. D. 943, Normandy was 
a power in Europe, and virtually a free 
state, —for its rulers were “indepen- 
dent as the 
superiority 


kings of France, whose 
they acknowledged, but 
whose behests they never held them- 
selves bound to obey.” 

The Normans soon made themselves 
felt in Europe. 
most of 


They became the fore- 
Christian communities, and 
were distinguished in arts and arms 
and letters. They were the politest 
people of their time, and in their man- 
ners and modes of life they presented 
strong contrasts to the general coarse- 
ness of the period in which they 
Their valor seemed to in- 
their culture; and if they 
by the few because of 
their intellectual superiority, they were 


flourished. 


crease with 
were admiied 
dreaded by the many because of their 
dauntless bravery and the energy and 
success which characterized their mil- 
Though often fighting 
at great odds, they were rarely defeat- 
ed. They furnished the most distin- 


itary exploits. 
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guished adventurers of an adventur- 
ous age. There is nothing more ro- 
mantic than the history of the Nor- 
man family of Hauteville, which sent 
forth a number of men whose exertions 
in Southern Europe had great effect 
in the eleventh century. Foremost of 
his countrymen in courage and capa- 
city was the adventurer Robert de 
Hauteville, better known as Robert 
Guiscard, substantially the founder of 
that Neapolitan kingdom we 
have seen absorbed into the new king- 
dom of Italy. His daughter married 
a son of one of the Byzantine Emper- 
ors, who was dethroned ; and Robert 
was thus enabled to enter on a series 
of Eastern conquests, which would 
have ended in the taking of Constan- 
tinople had not imperative circum- 
stances compelled him to return to 
Italy. A few years later he resumed 
his Oriental schemes, but died before 
he could complete them, and when 
everything promised him success. Had 
a Norman dynasty been established 
at Constantinople, at the close of the 
eleventh century, by so able a man as 
Robert Guiscard, it 


which 


is probable the 
Lower Empire would have renewed its 
life, and that the Normans would have 
become as influential in the East as their 
contemporary conquest of England had 
made them in the West. Tl 


1e feudal 
system, of which they were the great 
masters, might as easily have been in- 


troduced into Greece as it into 
England, and with the effect of pro- 
ducing an order of men who would 
have proved themselves more than a 
match for any force that the Mussul- 
man could have brought against the 
new nation. There would have been 
a regular flow of Normans and other 
hardy adventurers to Byzantium, and 
the Turks never would have been 
allowed to cross the Hellespont to 
establish themselves in Europe, and 
would have been fortunate had they 
been able to keep the Normans from 
crossing the Hellespont to establish 
themselves in Asia. Thousands of 
those fanatics who were so soon to 
cover the Syrian sands with their 


was 
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bones, as Crusaders, would have been 
attracted to Greece, and would have 
done Christendom better service there 
than ever they were allowed to render 
it under the Godfreys and Baldwins 
and Raymonds, the Louises and Rich- 
ards and Fredericks, who piously fought 
for the redemption of the Redeemer’s 
sepulchre. Indeed the Holy Sepulchre 
could best have been freed from infidel 
pollution by operations from Greece, 
had Greece renewed her life under a 
dynasty worthy of the Greeks of old ; 
and Asia, the Land of Light, might 
have been relieved from the thick 
darkness under which it has so long 
labored, had Norman genius and Nor- 
man valor been authoritatively em- 
ployed to direct the Christian pop- 
ulations of the East, reinforced by 
adventurers of the West, 
Mussulmans. The West 
liquidated its debt to the 
East, by restoring Christianity to it. 
All this was on the cards, had Robert 
Guiscard lived a few years longer, — 


the surplus 
against the 


might have 


and he was one of many sons of a 
poor and petty Norman baron, and su- 
perior to thousands of his countrymen 
only in the circumstance that he was 
more favored by Fortune. We are not 
to judge of what might have been ef- 
fected by a Norman dynasty in Greece 
by the miserable failure of that Latin 
empire of which Greece was the scene 
in the thirteenth century, and which 
grew out of the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the French and the Vene- 
tians. That empire had not the ele- 
ments of it; and it was 
established too late, and on foundations 
too feeble, to meet the demands of the 
time. Its founders lacked that legisla- 
tive capacity with which the Normans 
were so liberally endowed. Though 
we cannot full to Mr. 
Acton Warburton’s enthusiastic esti- 
mate of the Norman race, we believe 
him to be substantially correct in what 
He 
dwells with unction on the strong ten- 
dency to institutions that ever charac- 
terized them. This tendency,:he ob- 
serves, strongly indicates “the profound 


success in 


subscribe in 


he says of their legislative genius. 
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sentiment of perpetuity, inherent in the 
Norman mind, to which everything was 
valueless that shared not in some de- 
gree its own enduring character. Ab- 
horrent alike of despotism and license, 
they imparted this love of institutions 
wherever they came. In their days 
the world was passing through a fierce 
ordeal. A stern necessity lay on the 
whole system of things, a necessity 
which may be expressed in this brief 
formula, — the sword. In their several 
missions, if I may so speak, the Nor- 
mans were forced to use the appoint- 
ed instrument of the hour; but the 
readiness with which the sword was 
sheathed, the facility with which the 
soldier changed into the citizen, shows 
how deeply they felt that a state of 
hostilities, bloodshed, and disorder 
could not be the normal condition of 
man. And so we see them pass at 
once from the battle-field to the coun- 
cil-chamber. The warrior of 
yesterday is the thoughtful legislator 
of to-day. The first interval of repose 
was ever employed in devising means 
for giving stability to their acquisitions, 
and a constitutional form to the socie- 


fierce 


ty in which they were to be vested. 
Among the Teutons, such a task was 
never referred to the wisdom of any 
one leader, however successful, — any 
oligarchy of chiefs, however eminent. 
From time immemorial, the provisions 
from which their laws were derived, and 
on which their societies were based, 
were the emanations of free public 
Their were trium- 
phant, because the soldier yielded up 
his will implicitly to his general ; their 
societies were vigorous and stable, be- 
cause, when the soldier became a citi- 
zen, he resumed that will again. No 
sooner had conquest and peace trans- 
muted the army into a society, than 
the dominant sentiment appeared, — 
the sentiment of rational indepen- 
dence, — resulting, as the community 
formed, in liberal institutions.”* Had 


opinion. armies 


this legislative spirit been applied to 


Greece at the close of the eleventh 


* Rollo and his Race; or, Footsteps of the Nor- 


,mans, Vol. II. pp. 107 - 109. 
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century, the effect would have been to 
create there a powerful nation ; and the 
Crescent never would have triumphed 
over the Cross in that land from which 
the West has drawn so much that is of 
the highest value in all its processes of 
intellectual culture. 

There is a reverse to this picture 
of the Normans. They had some very 
bad qualities, for they had no higher 
claims to perfection than is found in 
the case of any other people. Mr. 
James Augustus St. John, speaking of 
the Norman princess Emma, who mar- 
ried the English Ethelred, says, after 
admitting her great personal beauty, 
that “ her mental qualities were very far 
from corresponding with the charms of 
her person. Like all other Normans, 
she was greedy of gold, ambitious, self- 
ish, voluptuous, and in an eminent de- 
gree prone to treachery.”* This may 
stand for a portrait of the whole Nor- 
man race. Nor does it detract from 
their aristocratical spirit that they were 
ever fond of money, or from their chiv- 
alrous spirit that they were faithless 
when they supposed treachery would 
best promote their interests. Aristoc- 
racies are always money-seekers, and 
often money-grubbers ; and they plun- 
der all whom they have the power to 
spoil. Alieni appetens is ever their 
motto, but sui frofusus does always 
go with it. The American slavocra- 
cy were the aristacracy of this country, 
and they were far more “ greedy of 
gold” than ever “ Yankees” have been. 
Treachery is common to the chivalrous 
classes, and the history of chivalry is 
full of instances of its display by men 
who claimed a monopoly of honor. 
Our Southern “ chivalry ” were un- 
faithful to every compact they made, 
and it was their infidelity that brought 
about their fall. The dangers that now 

* What Sir F. Palgrave says of the famous son of 
Robert Guiscard is applicable generally to the Nor- 
mans : was affectionate and true to 
father, wife, and children, pleasant, affable, and 
yet wrapped up in selfishness, possessed 

tion and almost dfabolical cruelty, 


d faithless, but in spite of all these vices 
90 seductive 


*‘ Bohemond 
courteous : 
as to command the admiration even of 


those who knew him to bea heartless demon.” — /7is- 
tory, Vol. 1V. p. 471. 
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threaten the country exist only because 
the party vanquished in the late civil 
war are bent upon breaking the terms 
on which they were admitted to mercy. 
They are fond of calling themselves 
Normans, though we have not heard 
much of their Norman origin since 
their Hastings went against them; but 
in respect to treachery and cruelty, and 
disregard of the rights of the poor and 
the helpless, they are the match of all 
the barons of Normandy. 

The Normans were often cruel, and 
some of their modes of punishing their 
defeated enemies — blinding them, and 
cutting off their feet and hands, and 
inflicting on them the most degrading 
of mutilations — might lead one to sup- 
pose they were of Eastern origin, were 
not such practices traceable to the 
Northmen. These practices imply a 
grossness of mind that is much at war 
with the common notion of the gentle- 
ness and cultivation of the Norman no- 
bles. They were noted for their craft, 
their spirit of intrigue, and their readi- 
ness to get possession of the property 
of others by any and all means. The 
most unscrupulous modern devotee of 
Mammon would be ashamed of deeds 
that never disturbed the placid egotism 
of men who considered themselves the 
flower of humanity and the salt of the 
earth,—and whose estimate of them- 
selves has seldom been called in ques- 
tion. The fairer side of their conduct 
with regard to money is visible in their 
sensible encouragement of “business ” 
in all the forms which it then knew. 
*“ Annual Mercantile Fairs,” says Sir 
F. Palgrave, ‘‘ were accustomed in Nor- 
mandy. Established by usage and util- 
ity, ere recognized by the law, their ori- 
gin bespake a healthy energy. Foreign 
manufacturers were welcomed as set- 
tlers in the Burghs, — the richer the bet- 
ter. No grudge was entertained against 
the Fleming; and the material pros- 
perity of the country and the briskness 
of commerce carried on in all the great 
towns, proves that the pack-horses could 
tramp along the old Roman roads with 
facility. Indeed, amongst the Normans 
the commercial spirit was indigenous. 
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The Danes and the folk of Danish 
blood were diligent traders. The greed 
of gain unites readily with desperate 
bravery. When occasion served, Drake 
would deal like a Dutchman. Any 
mode of making money enters into fa- 
cile combination with the bold rapacity 
of the Flibustier.’ There was much 
material prosperity in Normandy at the 
close of the tenth century, or less than 
a hundred years after Rollo had es- 
tablished himself and his followers on 
French soil. The burgher class throve 
amazingly, and were the envy of all 
who knew their condition ; and their 
military skill and valor were as fameus 
as their success in the industrial arts, 
and their wealth, which was its conse- 
quence. Free they were, or they would 
been neither rich nor valiant. 
peasantry, too, were a su 


have 
The erior 
people, who enjoyed much freedom, 
and who exhibited their bravery when- 
ever there was call for its exhibition, — 
facts which show that they must have 
been well governed, and which tend to 
elevate our conception of the merits of 
their rulers. 

There was no such thing as a caste 
of nobles in Normandy for very many 
years after that country passed into 
hands of the Northmen. About 
two generations after the death of Rol- 
lo, Richard le Bon, one of the most 
popular of his descendants, set up the 
standard of exclusion, and created that 
Norman nobility of which the world 
has heard so much for eight hundred 
years. The clergy were too powerful 
in those days to be much affected by 
his action, and the burghers were too 
rich to be put down by a newly created 
nobility ; but the peasantry were greatly 
injured by the change, as it created an 
order who were interested in oppress- 
ing them. 


the 


They conspired, and their 
course bears some resemblance to that 
of the Fenians of our day. The “Com- 
mune” was a word as alarming to Rich- 
ard le Bon and his nobility as “ Fe- 
nian” was at first to the most bigoted 
of Orangemen. The Duke employed 
Raoul, Count of Ivri, to crush the Com- 
munists. Raoul was the son of a rich 
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peasant, but he had no sympathy with 
his father’s order. As in modern life 
the most determined aristocrat is often 
the man whose origin is the lowest, 
so was it nine centuries ago, in Nor- 
mandy. Raoul was a sort of Claver- 
house and Jeffreys in one person, and 
he “enjoyed the sport of dogging 
the Villainage. He fell upon the Com- 
munists ;— caught them in the very fact, 
— holding a Lodge, — swearing in new 
members. Terrible was the catastrophe. 
No trial vouchsafed. No judge called 
in. Happy the wretch whose weight 
stretched the halter. 


visited by fire and 


The country was 
flame; the rebels 
were scourged, their eyes plucked out, 
their limbs chopped off, they were burnt 
alive ; whilst the rich were impover- 
ished and ruined by confiscations and 
fines.” 
which 


Such were the good old times, 
never return, Heaven be 
Such was the origin of the 
Norman nobility, destined to become 


the patricians of the world. 


can 
praised ! 


The cruel- 
ty with which the peasants were treat- 
ed by the new nobles is a type of the 
system that ever was pursued by men 
of “the gentle Norman blood” toward 
a restless people. “The folk of Nor- 
mandie” had no mercy on men who 
disputed, or even ¢alled in question, 
their right to unrestricted dominion. 
The Cotentin was the most impor- 
tant part of Normandy, — was to Nor- 
mandy what Normandy was to the rest 
of Europe. It has been well described 
as “not merely the physical bulwark 
of Normandy, but the very kernel of 
Norman nationality.” It now forms a 
part of the Département de la Manche, 
and it holds Cherbourg in its bosom, — 
the Cesaris Burgus of the Romans, 
which the French imperial historian 
of the first Casar is completing as 
a defiance to England, thus finishing 
what was long since begun under the 
old monarchy. Ages ago— even before 
the Romans had entered Gaul — what 
we call Cherbourg is believed to have 
attracted Gdulish attention because of 
its marine advantages. It is all but 
certain that the Romans fortified it. 
The Normans were children of the sea, 
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and they did not neglect it. The Nor- 
mans of the Cotentin were the purest 
men of their race. They kept up that 
connection with the ocean from which 
some other Normans revolted; and 
they were led from the land to the 
sea by the same inducement that had 
sent their ancestors out of Scania, — 
the inability to find food there. “The 
population,” we are assured, “ was 
teeming, the sterile land could not feed 
them, but the roaring surges surround- 
ed them. All loved the sea, and upon 
the waves, and beyond the waves, they 
were ever seeking their fortunes. From 
Hauteville, nigh Coutances, came the 
conquerors of Apulia and Sicily. And 
when we call over Battle-Abbey Roll, 
or search the Domesday record, or trace 
the lineage of our [the British] aris- 
tocracy, we shall find that the lords of 
tl e Cotentin castles, with scarce- 
ly an exception, served in the Conquer- 


1ese san 


or’s army, or settled in the realm they 
won.” The plain English of which is, 
that they were the cleverest, the most 
active, and the most successful robbers 
of their day and nation. 

England was too near Normandy not 
to be an object of the first interest to 
the Normans. At theclose of the tenth 
century King Ethelred II. adopted a 
course that was destined to have the 
most memorable consequences. Rich- 
ard le Bon bore himself toward the 
English much the same as the Eng- 
lish of 
ward us 


to-day bore themselves to- 
The 
Danes were then the worst enemies of 
England, and the Norman government 
so far anticipated the Palmerstonian 
policy of neutrality, which consists in 
favoring the enemies of those whom 
you hate, as to throw open its ports to 


in the Secession war. 


the ravagers of Normandy’s neighbor. 
“Without sharing the danger,’ ob- 
Sir F. Palgrave, “ Normandy 
prospered upon the prey which the 
Danskerman made in England. The 
Normans were a thriving and money- 
getting people. The great fair of Gui- 
pry attests their national tendency. 
The liberal policy of the Dukes is also 
forcibly illustrated by the remarkable 


serves 
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treaty of peace concluded between 
Richard le Bon and Olave, the Norsk- 
man, securing to the rovers the right 
of free trade in Normandy. No certifi- 
cate of origin was required when the 
big bales of English stuffs were offered 
to the chapman at the bridge-head of 
Rouen ; and the perils of England were 
much enhanced by the extente cordiale 
—this expression has become techni- 
cal, and therefore untranslatable — sub- 
sisting between Romane Normandy and 
the Northmen of the North.” 

There is something amusing in this 
extract ; for it describes, as it were, and 
in advance, the state of things that ex- 
isted during our late war. The Seces- 
sionists were our Danes, who, if they 
did not ravage our lands, cut up our com- 
merce at a fearful rate, and not only 
found shelter and aid wherever the Eng- 
lish flag flies in authority, but were fur- 
nished with ships by England and with 
men to work and to fight them, so that 
our last sea-fight was won over our old 
foe on that summer day when the Kear- 
sarge sent the Alabama to look after 
the old Raven craft of the Northmen 
that may be lying under the old Nor- 
man waters, and did it, too, off the Co- 
tentin shore, just where the conflict 
between Saxons and Normans began. 

King Ethelred, like President Lin- 
coln in the case of the English, was 
so unreasonable as to complain of the 
conduct of the Normans; and, again 
like our lamented chief, he could not 
find any excuse for piratical action in 
the fact that “the Normans were a 
thriving and money- getting people,” 
and supposed they had the right to get 
money by encouraging robbery. But, 
unlike the American President, the Sax- 
on king determined to have prompt and 
ample vengeance — if he could get it. 
He indulged in as much loud language 
as was uttered in Vienna last June, 
when Sadowa was yet an unknown 
name. He was bent upon vengeance, 
stern and terrible. Now, vengeance is 
a commodity that is dear when it is 
procurable grazis, but sometimes it is 
not obtainable at any price. And so 
Ethelred found it, to his cost. Having 
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formed his resolution to invade Norman- 
dy, and lay it waste with fire and sword, 
and bring back Richard le Bon with 
him in chains to England, it remained 
only to execute his design. The Eng- 
lish fleet sailed for the Cotentin, and 
landed a force which should have done 
great things. But if the Normans of 
the Cotentin were stout thieves, not 
the less were they stout soldiers. No 
greater error than that men must have 
clean consciences to be good warriors. 
The Normans rose to a man — and 
even to a woman — against the invaders. 
Knights and seamen and peasants and 
the peasants’ wives, all armed; and the 
English were beaten so badly that they 
could not have been beaten worse, had 
their cause been utterly devilish. But 
few of them escaped, — probably those 
who had the sense to run first; and 
they got off in six ships, all the rest of 
the fleet falling into the hands of the 
Normans. The Norman Duke and the 
British Basileus proceeded to make 
peace, and the peace-making business 
led to a marriage, one of many royal 
marriages which have produced ex- 
traordinary consequences, and led to 
much fighting, as if there were a nat- 
ural connection between wedlock and 
war. In private life, marriage not un- 
frequently leads to contention ; in pub- 
lic life, contention often leads to mar- 
riage. Ethelred sought to “ engraft 
the branch of Cerdic upon the stem of 
Rollo,” in the hope of increasing the 
power of England. He asked for the 
hand of Emma, sister of Richard le 
Bon, and obtained it. This union was 
every way unfortunate, and prepared 
the road for the Conquest. The Nor- 
mans who accompanied Emma to Eng- 
land, and those who followed her, are 
described as “subtle, intriguing, false, 
and capable of any act of treason which 
promised to further theit own fortunes.” 
They behaved as members of “ supe- 
rior races” generally behave in coun- 
tries inhabited by “ inferior races.” 
They obtained power and place, and 
used their influence to the detriment 
of England. The king and queen did 
not live happily. One of their children 
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was Edward the Confessor, who is 
popularly considered the very personi- 
fication of the Saxon race, but who was 
half a Norman by birth, and wholly 
Norman by education ; for the success- 
es of the Danes compelled his family to 
become exiles, and his youth and ear- 
lier manhood were passed in Norman- 
dy.* When he became king, the Nor- 
mans had matters pretty much their 
own way in England. He remembered 
that Robert, Duke of Normandy, father 
of William the Conquerot, had once 
made an attempt to restore the Saxon 
line in England, and that he failed only 
because his fleet was destroyed by a 
storm. Duke William’s influence had 
aided in his elevation to the English 
throne. His gratitude was expressed 
at the expense of his people. Once 
crowned, Edward invited his Norman 
friends to England. That country soon 
swarmed with foreigners, with whom 
the king was more at home than he was 
with his own subjects. Their language, 
the Romane, was his language. It was 
the language of the higher classes, the 
language of fashion, “the court tune.” 
Such strong places as then stood in 
England were garrisoned by foreign- 
ers, and other Normans were settled 
in the towns. The country was half 
conquered years before the year of 
Hastings. 

Duke William visited England in 
1051. He was most hospitably re- 
ceived, and it is supposed that what he 
saw caused him to form the plan that 
led to the Conquest. Edward admired 
his visitor; and on the death of Ed- 
ward the Outlaw,— whom he had re- 
called from Hungary, with the inten- 
tion of proclaiming him as heir to 
the crown,—he determined that Wil- 
liam should be his successor. He be- 
queathed the English crown to the ruler 
of Normandy. Harold agreed to sup- 

The heart of En 
native land. Her fe 


dren who were afterward born to her, — they imbibed 


ma clung more and more to he 
gs were inherited by the « 

them at their mother’s breast. Their hearts were 
thoroughly alienated from England, and the Nor- 
mans and Normandy became as their kindred and 
their home.”— Palgrave, Vol. III. p. 112. Edward’ 
wife was Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, and si 
ter of Harold. 
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port this arrangement. On his death- 
bed, Edward said to Harold and his 
kinsmen, “ Ye know full well, my lords, 
that I have bequeathed my kingdom to 
the Duke of Normandy, and are there 
not those here whose oaths have been 
given to secure his succession?” The 
person to whom the crown should have 
gone was Edgar Atheling, son of Ed- 
ward the Outlaw, and a lineal descend- 
ant of Ironside. Neither William nor 
Harold had any claim to the succession, 
whereas Edgar’s claim was as good 
as that of the Prince of Wales to the 
throne of Great Britain is to-day. That 
Edward did not nominate Edgar must 
be attributed, in part at least, to the 
conviction that his nomination would 
be treated with contempt by the parti- 
sans of both William and Harold. He 
feared, it is probable, that the nomina- 
tion of Edgar would give England up 
to the horrors of war, and that, after 
that prince should be disposed of by a 
union of Saxons and Normans against 
his claim, there would be another con- 
test between the two factions of the 
victors. He was incapable of the grim 
humor of the Macedonian Alexander, 
who on his death-bed bequeathed his 
kingdom “to the strongest”; but his 
bequest was virtually of the same nature 
as that which so long before was made 
in Babylon. His death led to great 
funeral games, which are not yet over. 

“ Harold,” says Palgrave, “ afterward 
founded his title upon Edward’s /ast 
will; many of our historians prove his 
claim, and the different statements are 
difficult to be reconciled; yet, taken 
altogether, the circumstances are ex- 
actly such as we meet with in private 
life. The childless owner of a large 
estate at first leaves his property to 
his cousin on the mother’s side, from 
whose connections he has received 
He advances in age, 
ana alters his intentions in favor of a 
nephew on his father’s side, — an amia- 
ble young man, living abroad, — and 
from whom he had been estranged in 
consequence of a family quarrel of long 
standing. The young heir comes to 
the testator’s house, is received with 


much kindness. 
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great affection, and is suddenly cut 
off by illness. The testator then re- 
turns to his will in favor of his cousin, 
who resides abroad. ° His acute and 
active brother-in-law has taken the 
management of his affairs; is well in- 
formed of this will; and, when the 
testator is on his death-bed, he con- 
trives to tease and persuade the dying 
man to alter the will again in his favor. 
This is exactly the state of the case ; 
and though considerable doubts have 
been raised relating to the contradic- 
tory bequests of the Confessor, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that 
the conflicting pretensions of William 
and Harold were grounded upon the 
acts emanating from a wavering and 
feeble mind. If such disputes take 
place between private individuals, they 
are decided by a court of justice ; but 
if they concern a kingdom, they can 
only be settled by the sword.”* And 
to the sword Harold and William re- 
mitted the settlement of the question. 

The two men who were thus arrayed 
in deadly opposition to each other were 
not unworthy of being competitors for 
a crown. Harold belonged to the 
greatest Saxon family of his time, of 
which he had been the head ever since 
the death of his father, the great Earl 
Godwin, which took place in 1053. 
Earl Godwin was one of the foremost 
men of the ante-Norman period of 
England, though his character, as Mr. 
St. John observes, “lies buried be- 
neath a load of calumny”; and he 
quotes Dr. Hook as saying that “ God- 
win was the connecting link between 
the Saxon and the Dane, and, as the 
leader of the united English people, 
became one of the greatest men this 
country has ever produced, although, 
as is the English custom, one of the 
most maligned.” ‘Calm, moderate, 
and dignified, reining in with wisdom 
the impetuosity of his nature,” says 
Mr. St. John, “he presented to those 
around him the deau ideal of an Eng- 
lishman, with all his predilections and 
prejudices, the warmest attachment to 

* The History of Normandy and of England, 
Vol. III. pp. 293, 294- 
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his native land, and a somewhat over- 
weening contempt of foreigners. He 
was without question the greatest 
statesman of his age; and, indeed, 
statesmanship in England may almost 
be said to have commenced with him. 
Whether we look at home or abroad, 
we discover no man in Christendom 
worthy to be ranked with him, in genius 
or wisdom, in peace or war. His fig- 
ure towers far above all his contempo- 
raries ; he constitutes the acme of the 
purely Saxon mind. No taint of for- 
eign blood was in him... .. God- 
win’s lot was cast upon evil days. The 
marriage of Ethelred with Emma origi- 
nated a fatal connection between this 
country and Normandy, the first fruits 
of which, forcing themselves but too 
obviously on his notice, he prevented, 
while he lived, from growing to matu- 
rity. The efforts, public and secret, 
which he found it necessary to make 
in the performance of this patriotic 
task, laid him open to the charge of 
craft and subtlety. Let it be granted 
that he deserved the imputation ; but 
it must be added, that, if foreign inva- 
sion and conquest be an evil, from that 
evil England was preserved as long as 
his crafty and subtle head remained 
above ground ; and had he lived thir- 
teen years longer, the accumulated and 
concentrated scoundrelism of Europe 
would have been dashed away in foam 
and blood from the English shore. 
Properly understood, Godwin’s whole 
life was one protracted agony for the 
salvation of his country. He had to 
contend with every species of deleteri- 
ous influence, — ferocious, drunken, 
dissolute, and imbecile kings, the reck- 
less intrigues of monasticism at the in- 
stigation of Rome, and the unprin- 
cipled and infamous ambition of the 
Norman Bastard, who crept into Eng- 
land during this great man’s exile, and 
fied in all haste at his return. What 
he had to contend with, what plots he 
frustrated, what malice he counteracted, 
what superstition and stupidity he ren- 
dered harmless, will never be known in 
detail. We perceive the indefinite and 
indistinct forms of these things floating 
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through the mists of history, but can- 
not grasp and fix them for the instruc- 
tion of posterity.” * This portraiture 
may be somewhat too highly colored, but 
it is better painting than we get from 
Norman writers, who were no more 
capable of writing justly of Godwin and 
Harold, than Roman authors of Han- 
nibal and Spartacus. Godwin was an 
abler man than his son and successor, 
and probably the latter would never 
have been able to aspire to royalty, and 
for a few months to wear a crown, had 
not the fortunes of his house been 
raised so high by his father. Never- 
theless, Harold was worthy of his in- 
heritance, and possessed rare qualities, 
such as made him not undeserving a 
throne, and of better fortune than he 
found at Hastings. He was patriotic, 
magnanimous, brave, humane, honor- 
able, and energetic. His chief fault 
seems to have been a deficiency in 
judgment, which led him rashly to en- 
gage in undertakings that might better 
have been deferred. Such, at least, is 
the impression that we derive from his 
fighting the battle of Hastings, when 
he had everything to gain from delay, 
and when every day that an action was 
postponed was as useful to the Saxon 
cause as it was injurious to that of the 
Normans. 

Harold’s rival was the illegitimate 
son of Robert the Devil, as he is com- 
monly called, because he has been, 
though improperly, “identified with a 
certain imaginary or legendary hero,” 
but who was a much better man than 
his diabolic sobriguet implies. Wil- 
liam’s mother was Arletta, or Herleva, 
daughter of a tanner of Falaise. The 
Conqueror never escaped the reproach 
of his birth, into which bastardy and 
plebeianism entered in equal propor- 
tions. He was always “ William the 
Bastard,” and he is so to this day. 
* William the Conqueror,” says Pal- 
grave, “the founder of the most noble 
empire in the civilized world, could 
never rid himself of the contumelious 
appellation which bore indelible record 


* History of the Four Conquests of England, 
Vol. IL. pp. 176 - 178. 
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of his father’s sin. In all history, Wil- 


liam is the only individual to whom 
such an epithet has adhered through- 
out his life and fortunes. Was the 
word of affront ever applied to Alphon- 
so, the stern father of the noble house 
of Braganza, by any one except a Cas- 
tilian? Not so William ;—a bastard 
was William at the hour of his birth ; 
a bastard in prosperity ; a bastard in 
bastard in sorrow; a bas- 
a bastard in the ma- 


adversity ; a 
tard in triumph ; 
ternal bosom; a bastard when borne 
to his horror-inspiring grave. ‘ Wil- 
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liam received developed his faculties, 
and made him one of the chief men of 
his age; and in 1066 he prepared to 
assert his right to the English crown. 
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The Norman barons were at first 
disinclined to support their lord’s claim 
upon England. Their tenures did not 
bind them to cross the sea. But at 
last they were won over to the support 
of his cause, on the promise of receiving 
the lands of the English. He called 
upon foreigners to join his army, prom- 
ising them the plunder of England. 
“ All the adventurers and adventurous 
spirits of the neighboring states were 
invited to join his standard,” and his 
invitation was accepted. “ William 
published his ban,” says Thierry, “in 
the neighboring countries ; he offered 
gold, and the pillage of England to 
every able man who would serve him 
with lance, sword, or crossbow. A 
multitude accepted the invitation, com- 
ing by every road, far and near, from 
north and south. They came from 
Maine and Anjou, from Poitiers and 
Brittany, from France and Flanders, 
from Aquitaine and Burgundy, from the 
Alps and the banks of the Rhine. All 
the professional adventurers, all the 
military vagabonds of Western Europe, 
hastened to Normandy by long march- 
es; some were knights and chiefs of 
war, the others simple foot-soldiers and 
sergeants-of-arms, as they were then 
called; some demanded money - pay, 
others only their passage, and all the 
booty they might win. Some asked for 
land in England, a domain, a castle, 
a town; others simply required some 
rich Saxon in marriage. Every thought, 
every desire of human avarice pre- 
sented itself. William rejected no one, 
says the Norman chronicle, and satis- 
fied every one as well as he could. He 
gave, beforehand, a bishopric in Eng- 
land to a monk of Fescamp, in return 
for a vessel and twenty armed men.” * 
The Pope was William’s chief support- 
er. Harold and all his adherents were 
excommunicated, and William received 
a banner and ring from Rome, the 
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double emblem of military and ecclesi- 
astical investiture. Of the sixty thou- 
sand men that formed the Norman 
army, Normans formed the smallest 
portion, and most of their number were 
not of noble birth. 

William sailed on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, and landed his army on the 
29th, without experiencing any resist- 
ance. Harald was in the North, con- 
tending with and defeating the North- 
men, one of whose leaders was his 
brother Tostig. As soon as he re- 
ceived intelligence of William’s land- 
ing he marched south, bent upon giving 
immediate battle, though his mother 
and his brother Gurth and other rela- 
tives, and many of his friends, strong- 
ly counselled delay. This counsel was 
good, for his force was to William’s as 
one to four; and even a week’s delay 
might have so far strengthened the 
Saxons as to have enabled them to 
fight on an approach to equal terms 
with the invaders. But Harold rejected 
all advice, and pressed forward to ac- 
tion so imprudently as to countenance, 
in a superstitious age, the notion that 
he was urged on by an irresistible 
power, which had decreed his destruc- 
tion. Certainly he did not display 
much sagacity before battle, though 
both skill and bravery in it were not 
wanting on his part. The battle of 
Hastings was fought on the 14th of 
October, 1066. The Normans were the 
assailants ; but for six hours — from 
nine in the morning till three in the 
afternoon — they were repulsed ; and 
had the Saxons been content to hold 
their ground, victory would have been 
theirs. But they left the position they 
had so valiantly maintained, to pursue 
the Normans, when the latter feigned 
to fly. Even then they fought with 
heroic resolution, and might have re- 
gained the day, had not Harold fallen. 
Soon after, the English position was 
stormed, and the king’s brother, Gurth, 
was slain. The combat lasted till the 
coming on of darkness. Fifteen thou- 
sand of the victors are said to have 
fallen,—a number as great as the en- 
tire English army. 
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The event of the battle of Hastings 
placed all England, ultimately, at the 
disposition of the Normans, though 
many years elapsed before the coun- 
try was entirely conquered. Had the 
English possessed a good government, 
or leaders who enjoyed general confi- 
dence, their defeat at Hastings would 
not have reduced them to bondage, or 
have converted their country into a 
new world. But they, who were even 
slavishly dependent on their govern- 
ment for leading, had no government ; 
and they were just as destitute of chiefs 
who were competent to assume the lead 
at so darkacrisis. Taking advantage 
of circumstances so favorable to his 
purpose, William soon made himself 
king, but had most of his work to do 
long after he was crowned. The bat- 
tle of Hastings, therefore, was decisive 
of the future of England and-of the 
British Saxon England disap- 
peared; Norman England rose. The 
change was perfect, and quite warrants 
Lord Macaulay’s emphatic assertion, 
that “the battle of Hastings, and the 
events which followed it, not only 
placed a Duke of Normandy on the 
English throne, but gave up the whole 
population of England to the tyranny 
of the Norman race,” —and that “the 
of a nation by a nation 
has seldom, even in Asia, been more 
complete.” The nation that finally was 
formed by a union of the Saxons and 
the Normans, and which was seven or 
eight generations in forming, was a 
very different nation from that which 
had been ruled by the Confessor. It 
was a nation that was capable of every 
form of action, and had little in com- 
mon with the Saxons of the eleventh 
century. It matters nothing whether 
the Conqueror introduced the feudal 
system into England, or whether he 
found it there, or whether that system 
is almost entirely an imaginary crea- 
tion, as most probably is the fact. We 
know that the event called the Nor- 
man Conquest wrought great changes in 
England, and through England in the 
world ; and that Napoleon III. reigns 
over the French, and Victor Emanuel 


race. 


subjugation 
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II. over the Italians, that the House 
of Hohenzollern has triumphed over 
the House of Hapsburg, that President 
Johnson rules at Washington, and that 
Queen Victoria sits in the seat of Akbar 
or Aurungzebe, are facts which must all 
be attributed to the decision made by 
the sword at Hastings, no matter what 
may have been the particular process 
of events after that battle. It is possi- 
ble that the misery consequent on the 
victory of the Normans has been exag- 
gerated, though a great deal of suffer- 
ing must have followed from it. But 
there can be no exaggeration of the 
general consequence of the success of 
the Normans. That determined the 
future course of the world, and will 
continue to determine it long after 
the Valley of the Amazon shall be 
far more thickly inhabited, and better 
known, than to-day is the Valley of 
the Danube. 

There is one popular error with re- 
gard to the Norman Conquest which 
it may not be amiss to correct. It is 
taken for granted by most persons who 
have written on it, that the triumph of 
William was the triumph of an aris- 
tocracy over a people, and we often 
hear the Saxons spoken of as demo- 


crats who were subdued by aristocrats. 
This is an entirely erroneous view of 
the whole subject. 


So far as there was 
a contest at Hastings between aristo- 
crats and democrats, the Normans were 
champions of democracy, and the Sax- 
ons of the opposite principle. The 
Saxon aristocracy was very powerful, 
and its power was steadily increasing 
for generations before the Conquest; 
and had there not been a foreign inva- 
sion, it is altogether probable that the 
English system soon would have be- 
come strictly oligarchical. One of the 
chief causes of Harold’s failure was his 
inability to command the prompt sup- 
port of some of the greatest nobles, as 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, who paid 
bitterly for their backwardness in after 
days. Something of this may be attrib- 
uted to the weakness of his title to the 
crown, but the mere fact that such men 
could so powerfully influence events at 
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a time when the very existence of the 
country was at stake, is enough to 
show how strong were the insular aris- 
tocrats; and it was this selfish aris- 
tocracy that was destroyed by the Nor- 
mans, most of whom were upstarts, the 
very scum of Europe having entered 
William’s army. We doubt if ever 
there was a greater triumph effected by 
the poor and the lowly-born over the rich 
and the well-born, than that which was 
gained at Hastings, though it required 
some years to make it complete. “ Ac- 
cording to the common report,” says Sir 
F. Palgrave, “sixty thousand knights 
received their fees, or rather their liv- 
ings, to use the old expression, from the 
Conqueror. This report is exaggerat- 
ed as to number; but the race of the 
Anglo- Danish and English nobility 
and gentry, the Earls 
Thanes, disappears ; 


and the greater 
and with some 
exceptions, remarkable as exemplifying 
the general rule, all the superiorities of 
the English soil became vested in the 
Conqueror’s Baronage. 
race 


Men of a new 
and order, men of strange man- 
ners and strange speech, ruled in Eng- 
land. There were, however, some 
great mitigations, and the very suffer- 
ings of the conquered were so inflicted 
as to become the ultimate 
national prosperity; but they were to 
be gone through, and to be attended 
with much present desolation and mis- 
ery. The process was the more pain- 
ful because it was now accompanied 
by so much degradation and contumely. 
The Anglo-Saxons seem to have had 
a very 


tr a) 
strong 


aristocratic feeling,—a 


great respect for family and dignity of 


blood. The Normans, or rather the 


host of adventurers whom we must of 


necessity comprehend under the name 
of Normans, had comparatively little ; 
and not very many of the real old and 
powerful aristocracy, whether of Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, settled in England. 
The great majority had been rude, and 
poor, and despicable in their own coun- 
try,—the rascallions of Northern Gaul: 
these, suddenly enriched, lost all com- 
pass and bearing of mind ; and no one 
circumstance vexed the spirit of the 
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English more, than to see the fair and 
English maidens and widows 
compelled to accept these despicable 
adventurers as their husbands. Of this 
we an example in Lucia, the 
daughter of Algar, for Talboys seems 
to have been a person of the lowest de- 


noble 


have 


gree.” Ivo Talboys, or Taillebois, was 
one of the Conqueror’s followers, and 
his chief gave him lands in the fen 
country, near the monastery of Croy- 
land; and this chance of a locality 
may have had something to do with 
the reputation he has, for it brought 
him under the lash of the famous In- 
gulphus, Chronicler of Croyland, (if he 
was that Chronicler,) who charges him 
with all manner of crimes, —and with 
reason good, for he bore himself with 
great toward the brethren 
of the great Croyland monastery, — an 


harshness 


unpardonable offence. Low as he was 
by birth, Taillebois received the hand of 
Lucia, sister of the Saxon Earls Edwin 
and Morcar, and became very wealthy. 
From this union came “the great line 
whence sprang the barons of Kendal 
and Lancaster.” ‘The last descendant 

Norman baron of William’s 
creation and of the Saxon Lucia died 
a pauper in the workhouse of 
Shrewsbury, — Emily Taillebois, a girl 


in 1861, 


-ighteen. 
ere were thousands of such fellows 


Taillebois in William’s army, and, 
though all were not so lucky as he, many 


of them drew good prizes in the lottery 
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Sir 
is used this fact in “ Ivanhoe,” 


men are proud to be descended. 
Walter h: 
when he makes the usually silent Ath- 
elstane reply with so much eloquence 
to De Bracy’s insolent remark that the 
princes of the House of Anjou con- 
ferred not their wards on men of such 
“My lineage, proud 
Norman,” replied Athelstane, “ is drawn 
from a source more pure and ancient 
than that of a beggarly Frenchman, 
living 
blood of the thieves whom he 
bles under his paltry standard. 
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wise in council, who every day feast- 
ed in their hall more hundreds than 
thou canst number individual follow- 
ers; whose names have been sung by 
minstrels, and their laws recorded by 
Wittenagemotes ; whose bones were 
saints, and 
have been 
doubt that 
Scott rep- 
Athelstane to have been were 
treated worse than he, and that Saxon 
ladies of the highest birth and greatest 
wealth experienced the fate of the con- 
quered in much severer measure than 
Rowena. Scott 
iccused of exaggerating the 


interred amid the prayers of 
over whose tombs minsters 
builded.” There can be no 
Saxons as far-descended as 
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effects of the Conquest, but his glow- 
ing picture is by no means overcharged, 
if we look the effect of that change 
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compared with it. The silver, the gold, 
the vases, vestments, and crucifixes 
crested with jewels, the silken gar- 
ments for men and women, the rings, 
necklaces, bracelets, wrought delicately 
in gold and resplendent in gems, in- 
spired the Continental barbarians with 
rapture, and in their imaginations 
made England appear the Dorado of 
those times.” One of the writers of 
that day states that “incredible treas- 
ures in gold and silver were sent from 
the plunder of England to the Pope, 
together with costly ornaments, which 
would have been held in the highest 
estimation even at Byzantium, then 
universally regarded as the most opu- 
lent city in the world.” All this 
implies that the Saxon aristocracy were 
very rich, and it is far from unlikely 
that itwas the desire to preserve their 
property that led them to offer so little 
resistance to William,— a fatally mis- 
taken course, for the invading adven- 
turers had entered England in search 
of other men’s property, and were not 
to be kept quiet by the quietness of the 
owners thereof. The aristocracy alone 
could afford such plunder as that de- 
scribed, and that so much of it was 
obtained shows how must 
have been the spoliation, and how 
thoroughly Saxon nobles were stripped 
of their possessions by the low-born 
ragamuffins who were induced by Wil- 
liam’s recruiting sergeants to enlist 
under his black banner. 


extensive 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


in other cases he will have to content 
himself with conscientious inductions. 
In a writer so fond of digressions as 
George Eliot, he has reason to expect 
that broad evidences of artistic faith 
will not be wanting. He finds in “ Ad- 
am Bede” the following passage : — 
“ Paint us an angel if you can, with 
a floating violet robe and a face paled 
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by the celestial light; paint us yet 
oftener a Madonna, turning her mild 
face upward, and opening her arms to 
welcome the divine glory ; but do not 
impose on us any esthetic rules which 
shall banish from the region of art 
those old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, — those heavy 
clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot- 
house, — those rounded backs and stu- 
pid weather-beaten faces that have bent 
over the spade and done the rough 
work of the world,— those homes with 
their tin cans, their brown pitchers, 
their rough curs, and their clusters of 
onions. In this world there are so 
many of these common, coarse people, 
who have no picturesque, sentimental 
wretchedness. It is so needful we 
should remember their existence, else 
we may happen to leave them quite out 
of our religion and philosophy, and 
frame lofty theories which only fit a 
world of extremes... ... There are few 
prophets in the world,— few sublimely 
beautiful women, — few heroes. I can’t 
afford to give all my love and reverence 
to such rarities ; I want a great deal of 
those feelings for my every-day fellow- 
men, especially for the few in the fore- 
ground of the great multitude, whose 
faces I know, whose hands I touch, for 
whom I have to make way with kindly 
courtesy......I herewith discharge 
my conscience,” our author continues, 
‘and declare that I have had quite en- 
thusiastic movements of admiration to- 
ward old gentlemen who spoke the 
worst English, who were occasionally 
fretful in their temper, and who had 
never moved in a higher sphere of in- 
fluence than that of parish overseer ; 
and that the way in which I have come 
to the conclusion that human nature is 
lovable — the way I have learnt some- 
thing of its deep pathos, its sublime 
mysteries — has been by living a great 
deal among people more or less com- 
monplace and vulgar, of whom you 
would perhaps hear nothing very sur- 
prising if you were to inquire about 
them in the neighborhoods where they 
dwelt.” 

But even in the absence of any such 
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avowed predilections as these, a brief 
glance over the principal figures of her 
different works would assure us that 
our author’s sympathies are with com- 
mon people. Silas Marner is a linen- 
weaver, Adam Bede is a carpenter, 
Maggie Tulliver is a miller’s daughter, 
Felix Holt is a watchmaker, Dinah 
Morris works in a factory, and Hetty 
Sorrel is a dairy-maid. Esther Lyon, 
indeed, is a daily governess ; but Tito 
Melema alone is a scholar. In the 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” the author 
is constantly slipping down from the 
clergymen, her heroes, to the most ig- 
norant and obscure of their parishion- 
ers. Even in “Romola” she conse- 
crates page after page to the conversa- 
tion of the Florentine populace. She 
is as unmistakably a painter of dour- 
geots life as Thackeray was a painter of 
the life of drawing-rooms. 

Her opportunities for the study of the 
manners of the solid lower classes have 
evidently been very great. We have 
her word for it that she has lived 
much among the farmers, mechanics, 
and small traders of that central re- 
gion of England which she has made 
known to us under the name of Loam- 
shire. The conditions of the popular 
life in this district in that already dis- 
tant period to which she refers the ac- 
tion of most of her stories—the end 
of the last century and the beginning 
of the present — were so different from 
any that have been seen in America, 
that an American, in treating of her 
books, must be satisfied not 
upon the question of their 
and fidelity as pictures of 
and customs. 


to touch 
accuracy 
manners 
He can only say tha 
they bear strong internal evidence of 
truthfulness. If he is a great admirer 
of George Eliot, he will indeed be 
tempted to affirm that they *ust be 
true. They offer a completeness, a 
rich density of detail, which could be 
the fruit only of a long term of con- 
scious contact,—such as would make 
it much more difficult for the author 
to fall into the perversion and sup- 
pression of facts, than to set them 
down literally. It is very probable 
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that her colors are a little too bright, 
and her shadows of too mild a gray, 
that the sky of her landscapes is too 
sunny, and their atmosphere too redo- 
lent of and abundance. Local 
affection may be accountable for half 
of this excess of brilliancy; the au- 
thor’s native optimism is accountable 
for the other half. I do not remem- 
ber, in all her novels, an instance of 
misery of any kind not directly 
caused by the folly of the sufferer. 

re no pictures of vice or pov- 


There 


peace 


gross 


There 
squalor. 
o brutal 


humanity w 


erty 


are 


passions. 
; 


no rags, 
That av- 
favors 
in intellect, but very genial 


no 
erage hich she is 
very d 
in heart, as a glance at its representa- 


In 


there is Mr. Irwine, the 


tives in her pages will convince us. 
‘Adam Bede, 
with avowedly no qualification 
profession, placidly playing 

his mother, his 

and dipping into Greek trage- 
Martin 


CoO ] ture l 4 ] 
good-natured and 


os 
stroking 


is the excellent 
Farm, 

here is his wife, somewhat 

y voluble, but only in behalf 
tnliness and honesty and order ; 
there is C 1in at the 
Hall, who does a poor girl a mortal 
but after all, such a 


1] 1-2 
vro00d-lookin¢g 
~ > 


of cle 


apt Donnithorne 


wrong who is, 


fellow ; there are 
Bede, the carpenter’s 
purest, most dis- 
The same 


The Mill 


ind ] 
inaeed, 


4 
OUCSt, 


rustics. 


on the Floss.” Mr. 
fails in business; but his failure only 


in offset to the general in- 
prosperity. i i 


lh, 


nd wilful : 
na Vili 5 


Hi 
ril 


$s dau 
itimental and erratic; but 


Con- 


conscientious yet. 
I ; which 


rom 
rures, is a 

y and plenty 

follow contentedly in 
up 
ts of our author’s vari- 
rd rechertahse 
a 7é 4tGUVle. 


pre-eminently a 


rd which sums 
the w 
re- 
Arthur 
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man; so is 
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Donnithorne ; so, although he will per- 
sist in going without a cravat, is Felix 
Holt. So, with perhaps the exception 
of Maggie Tulliver and Stephen Guest, 
is every important character to be found 
in our author’s writings. They all 
share this fundamental trait, — that in 
each of them passion itself 
feebler than conscience. 


proves 


The first work which made the name 
of George Eliot generally known, con- 
tains, to my perception, only a small 
number of the of her future 
power. From the “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” to “‘ Adam Bede” she made not 
so much a step as aleap. Of the three 
tales contained in the former work, |] 
think the first is much the best. It is 
short, broadly descriptive, humorous, 
and exceedingly pathetic. “The Sad 
Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Bar- 
ton” are fortunes which clever story- 
tellers with a turn for pathos, from 
Oliver Goldsmith downward, have 
found of very good account, — the for- 


germs 


tunes of a hapless clergyman of the 
Church of England in daily conten- 
tion with the problem how upon eighty 
pounds a year to support a wife and six 
children in all due ecclesiastical. gen 
tility. “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story,” the 
second of the tales in question, I cannot 
hesitate to pronounce a failure. George 
Eliot’s pictures of drawing-room life 
are only interesting when they 
linked or related 
ern parlor, the dairy, and the cottage. 
Mr. Gilfil’s love 


tirely in the drawing-room, and in con- 


: are 
to scenes in the tav- 
is enacted en- 


-story 
sequence it is singularly deficient in 
Not that it 
gar,— for our author’s good taste never 
but it is thi 
ut for a certain family 


force and reality. is vul- 


forsakes her, is t 
trivial. B 


— fi-~+¢ } 
hin, flat, and 


like- 
ness in the use of language and the 
rhythm of the style, it would be hard to 
believe pages are by the 


“ Silas 


wwe 
“4 


same hand as 


“ Janet’s Repentance,” 


longest of the three clerical stories, we 
to middle life, — the lif 
“The Mill 


The subject of this 
J 


return 
sented 
on the 


tale might almost be qualified by the 


by the Dodsons in 


Floss.” 
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French epithet scabreux. It would be 
difficult for what is called realism to 
go further than in the adoption of a 
heroine stained with the vice of in- 
temperance. The theme is unpleas- 
ant ; the author chose it at her peril. 
It must be added, however, that Ja- 
net Dempster has many provocations. 
Married to a brutal drunkard, she 
takes refuge in drink against his ill- 
usage ; and the story deals less with 
her lapse into disgrace than with her 
redemption, through the kind offices 
of the Reverend Edgar Tryan, — by 
virtue of which, indeed, it takes its 
place in the clerical series. I cannot 
help thinking that the stern and tragi- 
cal character of the subject has been 
enfeebled by the 
the narrative and 
touches. The abundance of the au- 
thor’s recollections and 


the excess of local 
observations 
of village life clogs the dramatic move- 
ment, over which she has as yet a com- 
paratively slight control. In her subse- 
quent works the stouter fabric of the 
story is better able to support this 
heavy drapery of humor and digres- 
sion. 

To a certain extent, I think 
Marner” holds a higher place than any 
of the author’s works. It is 
nearly a masterpiece ; 


“ Silas 


more 

it has more of 
that simple, rounded, consummate as- 
pect, that absence of loose ends and 
gaping issues, which marks a classical 
work. What was attempted in it, in- 
deed, was within more immediate reach 
than the heart-trials of Adam Bede and 
Maggie Tulliver. A poor, dull-witted, 
disappointed Methodist cloth-weaver ; 
a little golden-haired foundling child; a 
well-meaning, irresolute country squire, 
and his patient, childless wife ; — these, 
with a chorus of simple, beer-loving vil- 
lagers, make up the dramatis persona. 
More than any of its brother-works, 
“Silas Marner,” I think, leaves upon the 
mind a deep impression of the grossly 
material life of agricultural England in 
the last days of the old régime,—the 
days of full-orbed Toryism, of Trafalgar 
and of Waterloo, when the invasive 
spirit of French domination threw Eng- 
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land back upon a sense of her own in- 
sular solidity, and made her for the 
time doubly, brutally, morbidly English. 
Perhaps the best pages in the work are 
the first thirty, telling the story of poor 
Marner’s disappointments in friendship 
and in love, his unmerited disgrace, and 
his long, lonely twilight-life at Raveloe, 
with the sole companionship of his 
loom, in which muscles moved 
“with such even repetition, that their 


his 


pause seemed almost as much a con- 
straint as the holding of his breath.” 
Here, as in all George Eliot’s books, 
there is a middle life and a low life; 
and here, as usual, I prefer the low 
life. In “Silas Marner,” in my opinion, 
she has come nearest the mildly rich 
tints of brown and gray, the mellow 
lights and the undreadful corner-shad- 
Dutch 
One of 


ows of the whom she 


masters 


emulates. the chapters con- 


tains a scene in a pot-house, which 


frequent reierence has made iamous. 


Never was a group of honest, garrulous 
village simpletons more kindly and hu 


manely handled. 1 


iong and 


After a 
somewhat chilling silence, id the 
pipes and beer, the landlord opens the 
conversation “ by saying in a doubtful 
tone to his cousin the butcher: 
“*Some folks ’ud say that was a fine 
beast you druv in yesterday, Bob ?’ 
“The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red- 
haired mar 


1, was not disposed to an- 


. hiv 
swer rasniy. 


He gave a few puils be- 
at, and replied, ‘And they 
e fur wrong, John.’ 
this feeble, thaw, 
silence set in as severely as before. 
“*Was it a red Durham?’ said 
farrier, taking up the thread of 
course after the lapse of a few minutes. 


he s 
would n’t 
“ After delusive 
the 
dis- 


“The farrier looked at the landlord, 
and the landlord looked at the butcher, 
as the person who must take the re- 
sponsibility of answering. 
said the butcher, in 
‘and 


**Red it was,’ 
his good-humored husky treble, - 
a Durham it was.’ 
“«Then you need n’t 
you bought it of,’ said the farricr, look- 
1 


KNOW 


1 1 
teil me who 


ing round with some triumph ; ‘ | 
who itis has got the red Durhams o 
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this country-side. 
star on her brow, 

“¢Well; 
butcher, 
was 


And she ’d a white 
I “ll bet a penny ?’ 
yes—she might,’ said the 
slowly, considering that he 
giving a decided affirmation. ‘1 
don’t say contrairy.’ 
“«T knew that very well,’ said the 
ae throwing himself back defiantly ; 
I don’t know Mr. Lammeter’s 
, ‘should like to 
that’s all. 
bought, 


S COWS, 
know does, — 
And as for the cow you 
bargain or no bargain, I ’ve 


who 


been at the drenching of her, — contra- 
dick me who will.’ 

The farrier looked fierce, 
mild butcher’s conversational 


roused 


and the 
spirit was 
a little. 

“¢]’m not for contradicking no man,’ 
he said; ‘1’m for peace and « 
Some are for 
for 


quietness. 
cutting long ribs. I’m 
‘em short myself; but / 
don’t quarrel with ’em. All I say is, 
its a lovely carkiss, —and anybody as 
it’ud bring tears into 


*s to look at it.’ 


was reasonable, 
their 
the cow as I drenched, 
farrier, an- 


Ir. Lammeter’s cow, 


‘Well, its 


pursued the 


‘and it was } 


grily ; 
, 
else yé 


yu told a lie when you said it was 
a red Durham.’ 


“*T tell no 


the same mild 


the butcher, 


huskiness as be- 


lies,’ said 


‘and I contradick 
was to 


fore ; none, — not if 
swear himself black; 
at of min 
All I 
what I 


qual rel Wi 


a man 


*s no mé +; nor none of my 


ins 


is, its a lovely car- 
And say 1 ’ll stick to; 
no man.’ 
with bitter 
at the company gen- 
haps you did n’t say the 
1 Durham ; and p’rhaps 
she’d got a 
that, 


said the farrier, 


Star on 
-stick to now you are 
atters having come to this point, 
the landlord interferes ex officio to pre- 
serve order. The Lammeter family 
having come up, he discreetly invites 
Mr. Macey, the parish clerk and tailor, 
to favor the company with his recollec- 
tions on the subject. Mr. Macey, how- 
ever, “smiled pityingly in answer to 
the landlord’s appeal, and said: ‘ Ay, 


ovels ¢ of Geo; Ze 
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ay; I know, I know: but I let other 
folks talk. I ’ve laid by now, and gev 
up to the young 
have 


them as 
been to school at Tarley: 


uns. Ask 
they 
’*ve Jearn’t pernouncing ; that ’s came 
up since my day.’ ” 

Mr. Macey is nevertheless persuaded 
to dribble out his narrative ; proceed- 
ing by instalments, and questioned from 
point to point, in a kind of Socratic 
manner, by the landlord. He at last 
arrives at Mr. Lammeter’s marriage, 
and how the clergyman, when he came 
to put the questions, inadvertently trans- 
posed the position of the two essential 
names, and asked, “ Wilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded wife ?” etc. 

“But the partic’larest thing of all,’ 
pursues Mr. Macey, ‘is, as nobody took 
any notice on it but me, and they an- 
swered straight off “ Yes,” 
had been me. saying “ Amen” i’ the 

right place, without listening to what 
went before.’ 


like as if it 


“But you 
: 
well enough, 


knew what was going on 
did n’t you, Mr. Macey ? 
VY , "Pre li re > ol s, ?? 13 1 l > 
You were live enough, eh?’ said the 
butcher. 

‘Yes, bless you 
pausing, 


!? said Mr. Macey, 
and smiling in pity at the im- 
= of his hearer’s imagination, 

‘why, I was all of a tremble; it was as 
if I'd been a coat pulled by two tails, 
like; for I couldn’t stop the parson, 
I could n’t take upon me to do that; 
and yet I said to myself, I says, “ Sup- 
pose they shouldn’t be fast married,” 
*cause the words are contrairy, and my 
for I 
turning 
and seeing all round ’em; 
myself, “Is *t the 
the words as makes folks 
wedlock?” For the 
meant right, and the brice 
groom meant right. 


head went working like a mill, 


was always uncommon for 
things over 
and I 
meaning or 


fast 7 


says to 


parson 
ind bride- 
But then, when I 
came to think on it, meaning goes buta 
little way i’ you may 
mean to stick things together and your 
glue may be bad, 


most things, for 


and then where are 
you?’” 

Mr. 
set at rest by 


service, who 


doubts, however, 


the 


Macey’s 
parson after 


assures him that 
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does the business is neither the mean- 
ing nor the words, but the register. 
Mr. Macey then arrives at the chapter 
—or rather is gently inducted there- 
| 


unto by his hearers—of the ghosts 
who frequent certain of the Lammeter 
stables. But threatening to 
prove as pregnant a theme of conten- 
the landlord 


11 +? 


1OlKS 1 


ghosts 


tion as Durham cows, 


again meditates: 
they can’t 


“¢ There ’s 
opinion, ehos’es, 


not they 


see 
stood as plain as a pike- 
staff before ’°em. And there 
i that. For there’s 
smell, not 


my 
if 
S reason 
wife, 


my now, 


if she strongest 
her nose. I never 
st myself, but then I 


“Very like I have n’t 
putting a 


can’t 


o’ cheese under 
la gl 


see says 


to myseu, the 


smell for ’em.” | mean, 


else ri- 


i" 
smelt or 


e contral 
so ] 


ior a 


And 


ghost 


way ’m for holding with 


both 


smell ’s 


draw 


‘Silas Marner’ 


— = 
best n of the village wor- 
are Mr. ) 
ene good 


just quoted, and 


‘inthrop, Marner’s kindly pa- 
» room for or 


Viacey. 


ne more 
look- 
a New Year’s dance at Squire 


Winthrop, 


He is 


side Ben Dolly’s 


he 


"8 vot 


enough, bi 


o and 


pars ns nimble 
vot 1 ucl : 
dowt might be a 
bit 
might do 
Though he 


his hand as the Squire 


but he 


ne 


worse. 


has.’ 
at Mrs 
Ben Winthrop. .... 


waving 
“*Talk oO’ 


1lOOK 


nimbleness, 
Osgood,’ said 
*She’s 
let the next be 


“ce I 
made,’ 


the finest made woman as is, 
where she will.’ 
vnere sne Wiil. 
heed how the women are 
Mr. Macey, with 


‘They wear nayther coat 


don’t 
said some 


contempt. 
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nor breeches; you can’t make much 
out o’ their shapes !’” 
Mrs. Winthrop, the 


wife who, out of the fulness 


wheelwright’s 
of her 


charity, comes to comfort Silas in the 


season of his distress, is in her way 
one of the most truthfully sketched of 
the author’s figures. “ She was in all 
respects a woman of scrupulous con- 


science, so eager for duties that lif 
them too scantily 
hous 


seemed to offer 
less she rose at half past four, t 
this threw a scarcity of work over the 


more advanced hours of the morning, 


a constant problem for 
She 


which 
to smove. ... 


mild, pa 


her was a very 
whose nature 


all 


lament 
eiements 


was to the sadder 


more serious of 
upon ther 


her 


her mind 
. a 2 


knowing wh 


pasture 
stamps on 
loaves without 
without 


letters, | 


ters mean, or indeed 


eins 


touches 


manner 


performance of 
‘if ' 
you. Forlt 
able as niver wa 
heard 
the praise 
Macey gi' 


thorp 


the 


partic’lar 


selves up to at the last: 
done our part, it is n’t 
as Them a 
nor we are, a 

“The plur 


thor, “was 
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only her way of avoiding a presumptu- 
ous familiarity.” I imagine that there 
is in no other English novel a figure so 
simple in its elements as this of Dolly 
Winthrop, which is so real without be- 
ing contemptible, and so quaint with- 
out being ridiculous. 

In all our author’s books 
which have borne the name of the hero 
or heroine, — “ Adam ** Silas 
Marner,” “ Romola,” and “ Felix Holt,” 
— the person so put forward has really 
played a subordinate part. 


those of 


Bede,” 


The author 
may have set out with the intention of 
maintaining him supreme ; but her ma- 
terial has her 
and the technical hero has been 
Tito is the 
leading figure in “ Romola.” The story 
deals predominantly, not with Romola 
as affected by Tito’s faults, but with 
Tito’s faults as affecting first himself, 
and _ incidentally 


become rebellious in 
han ls, 


eclipsed by the real one. 


his wife. 


Godfrey 
with his lifelong secret, is by 
hero of “ Silas Marner.” 


Cass, 
i Fe- 
in the work which bears his 

e, is little more than an occasional 
apparition; and indeed the novel has 
, but only a heroine. The same 
applies to “ Adam Bede,” as the 
The central figure of the 

tue of her great misfortune, 
ty Sorrel. presence of 
isfortune no one else, assuredly, 
right to claim dramatic pre-emi- 
whom an 
proach to equality may be claimed 


dam Bede, but 


The one person for 
Arthur Donni- 
If the story had ended, as I 
ve infinitely preferred to see it 

‘ ion, or even 
l had 
, and Dinah Mor- 

- that 


if Adam 


distin- 
she was so 

Adam might 

: honors of pre-eminence 
ss sweetheart. But as it 
book in his 
His sorrow at 
not a 


nuance of the 
iterest is fatal to him. 
tty’s misfortune is sufficient 


: for the situation. That his mar- 


t some future time was quite 
nd even natural, I readily ad- 
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mit; but that was matter for a new sto- 
ry. This point illustrates, I think, 
great advantage of the much-cen 
method, introduced by Balzac, of c 
tinuing his heroes’ adventures from tale 
to tale. Or, admitting that the author 
was indisposed to undertake, or even 
to conceive, in its completeness, a new 
tale, in which Adam, healed of his wound 
by time, should address himself to an- 
other woman, I yet hold that it would 
be possible tacitly to foreshadow some 
such event at the close of the tale which 
we are supposing to end with Hetty’s 
death, — to make it the logical conse- 
quence of Adam’s final state of mind 


VW vic] 
would 


Of course circumstances 
much to do with bringing it t 

and these circumstances could 
foreshadowed ; but apart from the 
tion of circumstances would stand the 
fact that, to begin with, the event was 
possible. The assurance of this possi- 
bility is what I should have desired the 
author to place the sympathetic reader 
at a stand-point to deduce for himself. 
In every novel the work is divided be- 
tween the writer and the reader; but 
the writer makes the reader very much 
When he 
makes him ill, that is, makes him indif- 


ferent, he does no work ; the writer does 


as he makes his characters. 


all. When he makes him well, that is 


he reader 


makes him interested, then t 
does quite half the labor. | 


such 


n making 
= dnientiowm « — adi 
a deduction as I have just indi- 
cated, the reader would be doing but 
his share of the task; the grand point 
im to make it. I hold that 
there is a way. It is perhaps a secret; 


is to get h 


but until it is found out, I think that 


art of story-telling cannot be said to 
have approached perfection. 
When 


cally a book which in former years you 


you re-read coldly and criti- 


have read warmly and carelessly, you 
are surprised to see how it changes its 
proportions. It falls away in those parts 
which have been pre-eminent in your 
memory, and it increases in the small 
portions. Until I lately read “Adam 
Bede” for a second time, Mrs. Poysei 
was in my mind its representati 

ure ; for I remembered a nui 
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epigrammatic sallies. But now, after a 
second reading, Mrs. Poyser is the last 
figure I think of, and a fresh perusal ofher 
witticisms has considerably diminished 
their classical flavor. And if I must 
tell the truth, Adam himself is next to 
the last, and sweet Dinah Morris third 
from the last. The person immediately 
evoked by the title of the work is poor 
Hetty Sorrel. Mrs. Poyser is foo epi- 
grammatic ; her wisdom smells of the 
lamp. I do not mean to say that she 
is not natural, and that women of her 
class are not often gifted with her home- 
ly fluency, her penetration, and her turn 
for forcible analogies. But she is too 
sustained ; her morality is too shrill, — 
too much in seldom 
Yet 
it cannot be denied that she puts things 
very happily. 


tarrata « ehe 
Siaccaio ; sne 


too 


subsides into the commonplace. 


Remonstrating with Di- 
nah Morris on the undue disinterested- 
ness of her religious notions, “ But for 
the matter o’ that,” she cries, “ if every- 
body was to do like you, the world must 
come to a stand-still ; for if everybody 
tried to do without house and home and 
eating and drinking, and was always 
talking as we must despise the things 
o’ the world, as you say, I should like 
to know where the pick of the stock, 
and the corn, and the best new milk- 
’ud have to go? LEverybody 
inting to make bread o tail 
1d everybody ’ud be running 
after everybody else to preach to 


cheeses 

"ud be x 
ends, a 
"em, 
i’stead o’ bringing up their families and 
laying by against a bad harvest.” 
when Hetty comes from 
the Chase, and alleges in excuse that 
the clock at home is so much earlier 
than the clock at the great house: 
“What, you ’d be wanting the clock 
set by gentlefolks’ time, would you ? 
an’ sit up burning candle, and lie a-bed 
wi’ the sun a-bakin’ you, like a cow- 
cumber i’ the frame?” Mrs. Poyser 
has something almost of Yankee shrewd- 
ness and angularity ; but the figure of 
a New England rural housewife would 
lack a whole range of Mrs. Poyser’s 


And 


home late 


feelings, which, whatever may be its 
effect in real life, gives its subject in a 
novel at least a very picturesque rich- 
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, 
ness of color ; the constant sense, name- 
ly, of a superincumbent layer of “ gen- 
tlefolks,’ whom she and her compan- 
ions can never raise their heads unduly 
without hitting. 

My chief complaint with Adam Bede 
himself is that he is too good. He is 
meant, I conceive, to be every inch a 
man ; but, to my mind, there are several 
inches wanting. He lacks spontaneity 
and sensibility, he is too stiff-backed. 
He lacks that supreme quality without 
which a man can never be interesting 
to men,—the capacity to be tempted. 
His without 


sponsiveness. I 


nature is richness or re 
doubt not that such 
men as he exist, especially in the au- 
thor’s thrice-English 
has 
with a ielicity which carries conviction 
She claims for her hero that, although 
a plain man, he was as little an 


Loamshire ; she 
: 


partially described them as a class, 


ordi- 
nary man as he was a genius. 

“He was not an average man. 
he are 
there in every genera 


such men as reared here 

tion of our peas 
ant artisans, with an inheritance of af 
fections nurtured by a simple family 
life of common need and common in 
dustry, and an inheritance of facultics 
trained in skilful, courageous labor 
they make their way upward, rarely 
as geniuses, most commonly as 
taking, honest men, with the ski 
conscience the 
Their lives have no 
discernible echo beyond the nei 


to do well tasks 


lie before them. 


100d where they dwelt; but you are 


hy 
almost 


sure to find there some cood 
road, 


application of 


piece of some building, some 
mineral 
improvement in farmi 


reform of 


produce, some 
ng practice, some 
with 
their names are associated by one o1 


abuses, which 


parish 
two generations after them. Their em- 
ployers were the richer for them; the 
work of their hands has worn well, and 
the work of their brains has guided well 
the hands of other men.” 

One cannot help feeling thankful to th« 
kindly writer who attempts to perpetu 
ate their memories beyond the gener 
tions which profit immediately by thei 


toil. If she is not a great dramatist, 
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she is at least an exquisite describer. 
But one can as little help feeling that 
it is no more than a strictly logical 
retribution, that in her hour of need 
(dramatically speaking) she should find 
them indifferent to their duties as he- 
roes. I profoundly doubt whether the 
central object of a novel may success- 
fully be creature. The 
ultimate eclipse, both of Adam Bede 


and of Felix Holt would 


a passionless 


seem to justi- 
fy my question. Tom Tulliver is pas- 
d Tom Tulliver lives grate- 
fully in the memory ; 


sionless, a1 
but this, I take it, 
is because he is strictly a subordinate 
figure, and awakens no reaction of feel- 
ing on the reader’s part by usurping a 
position which he is not the man to fill. 

Dinah Morris is apparently a study 
from life ; and it is warm praise to say, 
that, in spite of the high key in which 
she is conceived, morally, she retains 
many of tl But 


I confess that it is hard to conceive of 


e warm colors of life. 


a woman so exalted by religious fervor 
remaining so cool-headed and s¢ 


perate. There is in Dinah Morris too 


close an agreement between her distin- 
guished natural disposition and the ac- 
tion of her religious faith. If by nature 
she had been paSsionate, rebellious, self- 
ish, I could better understand her actu- 
al self-abnegation. I would look upon 
it as the logical fruit of a profound re- 
ligious experience. ut as she stands, 
hand. I 


believe it to be very uncommon for what 


r 
AD 
heart and soul go easily hand ir 


> 


is called a religious conversion merely 
to intensify and consecrate pre-existing 
inclinations. It is usually a change, a 
wrench ; and the new life is apt to be 
had 
, as I have 
said, Dinah Morris bears so many indi- 


the old one 
less in common with it. But 


the more sincere as 


cations of being a reflection of facts 
the 
the 


existence 


-and 
from 


well known to the author, 
Methodism, 
their 
is referre in her pages, appear to 

her, — that I hesitate 
to do anything but thankfully accept 
her portrait. About Hetty Sorrel I 
shall hesitation whatever: I 
accept her with all my Of all 


phenomena of 


frequency with which 


be so familiar to 


have no 


heart. 
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George Eliot’s female figures she is the 
least ambitious, and on the whole, I 
think, the most successful. The part 
of the story which concerns her is much 
the most forcible ; and there is some- 
thing infinitely tragic in the reader’s 
sense of the contrast between the 
sternly prosaic life of the good people 
about her, their wholesome decency 
and their noonday probity, and the 
dusky sylvan path along which poor 
Hetty is tripping, light-footed, to her 
ruin. Hetty’s conduct 
to me to be thoroughly consist- 


throughout 
seems 
ent. The author has escaped the easy 
error of representing her as in any de- 
She 
is vain and superficial by nature; and 
she remains so to the end. As for Ar- 
thur Donnithorne, I would rather have 
had him either better or worse. I 
would rather have had a little more 
premeditation before his fault, or a lit- 
tle more repentance after it; that is, 
while repentance could still be of use. 
Not that, all things considered, he is 
not a very fair image of a frank-hearted, 
well - meaning, careless, self-indulgent 
young gentleman; but the author has 
in his case committed the error which 
in Hetty’s she avoided,— the error of 
showing him as redeemed by suffering. 
I cannot but think that he was as 
weak as she. A weak woman, indeed, 
is weaker than a weak man; but Ar- 
thur Donnithorne was a_ superficial 
fellow, a person emphatically not to 
be moved by a shock of conscience 
into a really interesting and dignified 
attitude, such as he is as- 
Why 
not see things in their nakedness? the 
impatient reader is tempted to ask. 
Why not let passions and foibles play 
themselves out? 


gree made serious by suffering. 


made to 
sume at the close of the book. 


It is as a picture, or rather as a se- 
ries of pictures, that I find “Adam 
Bede ” most The author 
succeeds better in drawing attitudes 


= 


valuable. 


of feeling than in drawing movements 
of feeling. Indeed, the only attempt 
at development of character or of pur- 
pose in the book occurs in the case of 


Arthur Donnrithorne, where the mate- 
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rials are of the simplest kind. Hetty’s 
lapse into disgrace is not eradual, it is 
immediate: it is without 
without passion. Adam has 
at perfect righteousness when 


struggle and 
himself 
arrived 
the book opens ; and it is impossible 
eyond that. In 
therefore, there is no drama 


to go | his case too, 
tic progres- 
sion. 


The same remark 
Morris 


applies to 
her con- 
ceptions nor that 
Eliot is strongest: it is in 
her fouches. In quite 

She of a hu- 
and something of a satirist ; 
» is neither Dickens nor 
ray. She has over them the 


It is not in 


her 


Dinah 
composition 
George 
she is 


is a good deal 


these 

a il. 
orist, 

nut she 


be Thacke- 
great ad- 


antage that she is also a good deal of 


0 ilinediers and it is to this union 
of the keenest 
ripest reflection, 


observation with the 
that her style owes 

She is a thinker, — 
not, perhaps, a passionate thinker, but 
at least a serious one; and the 
can be applied with ei 
ther to Dickens nor 
constant play of lively and vigorous 
thought about the objects furnished 
by her observation animates these lat- 
ter with a surprising richness of color 


its essential force 


term 
e nei- 


The 


ther adjectiv 
Thackeray. 


and a truly human interest. 
to the 
lingerin 


It gives 
that 
ionate, comprehensive 


author’s 
affect 


style, moreover, 


quality which is its chief distinction ; 


occasionally it 
George 


makes 
is so little 


and perhaps 
her Eliot 


because, if, on the 


tedious 
however, 
her 
1e other, her observation never 
it with 
think, 


tedious, 


one hand, reflection never flags, 
so, on tl 
ceases to supply 
observation, I! 
yrefer- 


the feminine kind: it 
i fact 


small 


to ex 
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1 


ence, with 

at I have call 
the comparative fe 
matic here 


movement. ontrast 


indicated, strong 


seems 
a composi 


no Sif 


Novels of George Eliot. 
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[ October, 


ism, the pretended motive of the story, 


is utterly choked amidst a mass of 


subordinate interests. No representa- 
tion is attempted of the growth of his 
opinions, or of their action upon his 
character: he is marked by 


singular rigidity of 


the same 
outline and 
which cha 


] - 
ede, — except, 


fixed- 
racterized 
perhaps, that 
inclination towards 
But if the 
and undecided 
different parts 
former worl 


ness of 
Adam B 


there is a 


posture 


certain 
Holt’s 

general outline is 
in “ Felix 


poetry in attitude. 
timid 
Holt,” the 
are even richer than in 


cS. 


} 


There is no book who 
hant vitality ; but there 
little 


not caught from 


person in the 
attains to triun 
re, of however 
importance, that has 
without a 


is not a single figu 


certain reflection of life. 
There is a little old waiting-woman to 
a great lady, — Mrs. De 
— who does not 
the but 

mind a most vivid 


nner by name, 


occupy five pages in 


the 
impression of de- 
intelligent, half-stoical 


story, who leaves upon 
cent, contented, 
servility. 

fferent orders of be- 
—and 
order than 
mistress 


‘There were di 


ings, —so ran Denner’s creed, 


she another 


belonged to 
that to which 


her belonged. 
She 
and 
through 
a born 


mind as sharp as a needle, 


} 


had a 
would have seen through and 


the ridiculous pretensions of 


who did not submis- 


sively accept the rigid 


servant 1 
fate which had 
given her born superiors. She would 
have called such pretensions the 
gling 
its tail. 


godless Ul yman, 


wrig- 
to W ul} 


sofa that tried k on 


worm 
. She was a hard-headed, 

but with 

acter to be coned on as 


f iron.” 


ever g 


expectin 
| 

her mistress says 

‘depression. 


lam. Things 


good, 

none at all, < 
to the dozen. “here ’s 
and bad « chances, and nob« 
pulled only by on¢ 


a good deal of pleas ur< 
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“Nonsense! There ’s no pleasure 
for old women...... What are your 
pleasures, Denner, besides being a slave 
to me?’ 

“QO, there ’s pleasure in knowing one 
is not a fool, like half the people one 
about. 


ees 


And managing one’s hus- 
band is some pleasure, and doing one’s 
busi Why, if I’ve only got 
range-flowers to candy, I should 


well] 
-oo WClil. 


die till I see them all right. 
the and 
that, as the cats do. I 
fe is like ou 


there ’s sunshine now 


like 
i rame at whist, 
when Banks and his wife come to the 
till-room of an evening. 
the game much, but I like to play my 
] ll l 1 be the 
and I want to see you make 

sst of your hand, madam, for your 


I don’t enjoy 


see what wil 


been mine these forty years 
now.’’ 
And, 


mistress exclaims, in a 


on another occasion, when her 
fit of distress, 
hat “God was made 


cruel when he 


women,” the author says : — 

waiting-woman had none of 
that awe which could be turned into 
defiance ; the sacred grove was a com- 


*ket to her. 


n’t be good luck to be a 
* 7 = 
i. dU 


‘But one begins 
one used 
’t like to be a 


so loud, 


gets 


stand 
m a wet day, and 
meat drink. 


and 


and 
They Ve @ COA) 

I should think 
Denner. 


y were, beside Mrs. 


limpse her is made up 


I have called the author’s 


excels in the portrayal 
v figures for which 
memory furnishes her 
Here another touch, in 
Harold 


insome makes a speech to the elec- 


satire predominates. 


came 
oratorical 
‘actory, acting as the trib- 
and 
put questions, might 


interruption 


party. 7 


issenting interest, 
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have been troublesome ; dat his 
being unpleasantly sharp, w 


voice 
Har- 
old's was full and penetrating, the ques- 
tioning was cried down.” 
Of the four Englisl 
Mill on the Floss” 
have most dramatic 


“ The 
me to 


stories, 
seems to 
continuity, in dis- 
tinction from that descriptive, discursive 
method of narration which I have at- 
After Hetty Sor- 
rel, I think Maggie Tulliver the most 
successful of 


tempted to indicate. 


the author’s 
Tito 


best ol 


young 
Melema, 


wo- 
Tom 
her young men. 
abound in 
childhood ; but I know of 
truthful and touching tha 


men, and after 
Tulliver the 
English novels pictures of 


none more 
n the early 
pages of this work. Poor erratic Mag 
gie is worth a hundred of her positive 
brother, and yet on the very threshold 
of life she is compelled to accept him 
as her master. He falls naturally into 
the man’s privile 
in the right. 


of always being 
The following scene is 
more than a reminiscence; it is a real 
retrospect. Tom and Maggie are sit- 
ting upon the bough of an elder-tree, 
At last 
remains, and Tom undertakes 
vide it. 


one 
to di- 


‘ating jam - puffs. only 


“The knife descended on the puff, 
and it was in two; but the result was 
not satisfactory to Tom, for he still 
At last he 
said, ‘Shut your eyes, Maggie.’ 

“© ¢ What for ?’ 

“Vou never mind what for, — shut 
?em when I tell you, 

““ Maggie obeyed. 


eyed the halves doubtfully. 


“¢ Now, which ‘Il you 
right hand or left?’ 

“¢T ‘ll have t 
run out,’ said Maggi 


shut to please Tom. 


ha 
nat 


“¢Why, you don’t like 
You may have it if it 
but 


comes to you fair, 


I sha’n’t give it without. 
Right or left,—you choose 
Ha-a-a!’ said Tom, in a to 

asperation, as 


now. 


Maggie pee] 


p 
keep your eyes shut now, 
sha’n’t have any.’ 

“ Maggie’ 


Ss 


extend so 
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cared less that Tom should enjoy the 
utmost possible amount of puff, than 
that he should be pleased with her for 
best bit. So she shut 
her eyes quite close until Tom told her 
to ‘say which,’ and then she said, ‘ Left 
hand.’ 
} 


“* Vou ’ve got it,’ said 


giving him the 


Tom, in rather 
a bitter tone. 
“What! the 


out ?’ 


bit with the jam run 
“* No; here, take it,’ said Tom, firm- 
ly, handing decidedly the 
Maggie. 

6s (). 
mind, — I 
this.’ 

“ec No, I 


crossly, beginning on his own 


best piece to 


I don’t 


please take 


please, Tom, have it; 
like the other ; 
ha’n’t,’ said Tom, almost 
inferior 
piec c. 
* Maggie, thinking it was of no use to 
contend further, began too, 
her half puff with consid 
is well as rapidity. But 
ished first, 
Maggic 
ing in himself a capacity for 
Maggie did wt know To 
at her: she 


J, 


bouch, 
g 


and had to look on while 
ate her last morsel or two, feel- 
more. 
2 was looking 
no on the elder- 


but a vague 


said Tom, 


id swallowed the last mor- 


» story which bear 
in their 
; only that, 


its pecu- 


upon the Dodson family are in 
way not unworthy of Balzac 
while our author has tre 
liarities humorously, Balzac would have 
treated them seriously, almost solemnly. 
We are reminded of 


classify the Do 


! 


him b 


lsons socially in a 


manner, and to accumulate 


mall examples of their idiosyncrasies. 


mean to say that the resem- 


blance is very deep. The chief defect 


—indeed, the only serious one —in 
the 
Such a conclusion is in itself 
issuredly not illegitimate, and there is 
nothing in the fact of the flood, to my 
knowledge, essentially unnatural : 


The Mill on Floss” is its con- 


clusion. 


what 


ct to is its relation to the pre- 


1¢ part of the story. The story is 
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told as if it were destined to have, if 
not a strictly happy termination, at least 
one within ordinary probabilities. As 
it stands, the dénmouement shocks the 
reader most painfully. Nothing 
prepared him for it; the story does not 
it casts no shadow 


has 
move towards it; 
before it. Did such a dénouement lie 
within the author’s intentions from the 
first, or was it a tardy expedient for the 
solution of Maggie’s difficulties ? This 
question the reader asks himself, but 
in vain. For my 


. ’ : . 
of course he asks it 


part, although, as long as humanity is 
subject to floods and earthquakes, | 
have no objection to see them made 
this par- 
infinitely preferred 


use of in novels, I would in 
ticular case have 
that Magg 


4 left to 
her 


understand the 


ie should have been 
own devices. | 
author’s scruples, 


and toa certain de- 


gree I respect them. A lonely spin- 
sterhood seemed but a dismal consum- 
mation of her generous life ; and yet. 


as the author conceives, it was unlikely 
that she would return to 
Guest. 


Stephen 
I respect Maggie profoundly ; 
but nevertheless I ask, Was this after 


} T 


all so unlikely? I will not try to an- 


question. I 


swer the have shown 
But one 
thing is certain: a @énouement by which 


Maggie should have called Stephen back 


enough courage in asking it. 


would have been extremely interesting, 

had far more in its 

r than can be put to confusion by a 
mere exclamation of horror. 


would have 


I have come to the end of my space 
without speaking of “ Romola,’ 


~ 


which, 
as the most important of George El- 
iot’s works, I had kept in reserve. I 
have only room to say that on the whole 
I think it zs decidedly the most impor- 
tant,— not the most entertaining nor the 
most readable, but the one in which the 
The figure of Savonarola, subordinate 
. ' 


though it is 


largest things are attempted and grasped. 


firure on a larger scale 


than any which George Eliot has else 
where undertaken; and in 

of Tito Melema there is a 

sentation of the development of a char 
acter. Considerable as are our author’s 


qualities as an artist, and largely as 
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they are displayed in “ Romola,” the 
book strikes me less as a work of art 
than as a work of morals. Like all of 
George Eliot’s works, its dramatic con- 
struction is feeble ; the story drags and 
halts, —the setting is too large for the 
picture ; but I remember that, the first 
time I read it, I declared to myself that 
much should be forgiven it for the sake 
of its generous feeling and its elevated 
morality. I still recognize this latter 
fact, but I think I find it more on a level 
than I at first found. it with the artistic 
conditions of the 


book. ‘Our deeds 


determine us,’ George Eliot says some- 


Adam Bede,” “as much as 


we determine our deeds.” 


where in 
This is the 


moral lesson of “ Romola.” A 


nan has 


Ir 
intimate as his 


associate so own 
, his own career, — his present 
is past; and if he builds up his 


career of timid and base actions, they 
cling to him like evil companions, to 
sophisticate, to corrupt, and 


him. 


to damn 
As in Maggie Tulliver we had a 
picture of the elevation of the moral 
tone by honesty and generosity, so that 
when the mind found itself face to face 
with the need for a strong muscular 
effort, it was competent to perform it ; 
so in Tito we have a picture of that de- 
pression of the moral tone by falsity and 
self-indulgence, which gradually evokes 
on every side of the subject some im- 
placable claim, to be avoided or pro- 
pitiated. At last all his unpaid debts 
join issue before him, and he finds the 
path of Can 
Can 
“ Under 
every guilty secret,” writes the author, 
with her usual felicity, “there is a hid- 
den brood of guilty wishes, whose un- 


life a hideous blind alley. 
any argument be more plain? 


any lesson be more salutary ? 


wholesome, infecting life is cherished 
by the darkness. The contaminating 
effect of deeds often lies less in the com- 
mission than in the consequent adjust- 
ment of our desires, — the enlistment of 
self-interest on the side of falsity ; as, 
on the other hand, the purifying influ- 
ence of public confession springs from 
the fact, that by it the hope in lies is 
forever swept away, azd the soul re- 
covers the noble attitude of simplicity, 
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And again: “ Tito was experiencing 
that inexorable law of human souls, that 
we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by the reiterated choice of good or evil 
that gradually determines character.” 
Somewhere else I think she says, in 
purport, that deeds are 
children ; we beget them, and 
and cherish they 
and turn against us and 
The fact that has led me to a belief in 
the fundamental equality between the 


our like our 
rear them 
them, and 


eTOow up 
> i 


misuse us. 


worth of “ Romola” as a moral argu- 
ment and its value as a work of art, is 
the fact that in each character it seems 
to me essentially prosaic. The excel- 
lence both of the spirit and of the ex- 
ecution of the book is emphatically an 
obvious excellence. They make no de- 
ition of the reader. 
It is true of both of them that he who 
runs may read them. It 
surprise that I should 


mand upon the imag 


excite 
that 
George Eliot is deficient in imagina- 
tion; but I believe that I am right in 
so doing. Very readable novels have 
been written without 
as compared with 


may 
intimate 


imagination ; and 
writers like 
Mr. Trollope, are totally destitute of the 
faculty, George Eliot may be said to 
be richly endowed with it. 


who, 


But as com- 
pared with writers whom we are tempt- 
ed to call decidedly imaginative, she 
must, in my opinion, content herself 
with the very solid distinction of being 
exclusively an observer. In confirma- 
tion of this I would suggest a compari- 
son of those chapters in “* Adam Bede” 
which treat of Hetty’s flight and wan- 
derings, Miss 
which describe the hero- 
from Rochester’s 
and subsequent perambulations. The 
former are throughout admirable prose ; 
the latter are in portions very good po- 
etry. 
One 


and those of Bronté’s 
“ Jane Eyre” 
house 


ine’s escape 


more. Of all the im- 
pressions —and they are numerous - 
which a reperusal of George Eliot’s 
writings has given 
strongest to be 


word 


me, I find the 
this: that (with all 
to “Felix Holt, Radi- 


author is in 


deference the 
and 


wsthetics essentially a conservative. 


cal’’) the morals 
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In morals her problems are still the 
ld, passive problems. I use the word 
‘old” with all What moves 
her most is the idea of a conscience 
harassed by the memory of slighted 
Unless in case of 
Savonarola, she has made no attempt 


respect. 


obligations. the 


to depict a conscience taking upon 


elf great and novel responsibilities. 
In her last work, assuredly such an 
attempt was—considering the title 

conspicuous by its absence. Of a cor- 
responding tendency in the second de- 
partment of her literary character, — 
or perhaps I should say in a certain 
middle field where morals and zsthet- 
ics move in concert,—it is very diff- 


/, reat + ne «6 Sand agcsy 
th Gaunt ; OY, Jealousy). 


[ October, 


cult to give an example. A tolerably 
good one is furnished by her inclina- 
tion to compromise with the old tradi- 
tion — and here I use the word “old” 
without respect— which exacts that a 
serious manners shall close 
vith the factitious happiness of a fairy- 
I know few things more irritat- 
literary way than each of her 
final chapters, — for even in “The Mill 
on the Floss” 


story of 


tale. 


ing ina 


| 
there is a fatal “Con- 


and a 
author is 


clusion.” Both as an artist 
thinker, 
an optimist ; and although a 


tive is 


. yo J nr 
in Other words, Our 
conserva- 


not necessarily an optimist, I 


think an optimist is pretty likely to be 
a conservative. 





GRIFFITH GAUNT 


CHAPTER XLI. 

tee say the pedler was a hun- 
dred yards behind my husband. 

Which of 


fastest? 


the two men was walking 


Thomas Hayes considered a 
“Well, I 


Squire was walkin i he 


mo- 


ment. think the 
smart- 
est of the two.” 

“ Did the pedler seem likely to over- 
take him?” 


uire he 


edaier he 


Ye 
need n’t g leny that; for, Lord 
*tis no sin; and a poor fellow 
may be jolly, yet not to say drunk. 


knows, 


; OR, JEALOUSY. 


Ize (sternly). Witness, attend, 
and answer directly. 

Prisoner. Nay, my lord, ’t is a 
plain cou body, and means no ill. 
Good so much my friend 


as to Was the man 


Fud: é 


stirs 
answer plainly. 
drunk or sober ? 
Hayes. All I 
one side o’ the road to t’ other. 
Pi 27SONer. 


hope to be saved eternally, was 


vent ff 7 
went irom 


know is he 


Thomas Hayes, 


pedler drunk or sober? 
Well, if I must 


neighbor or else be damned, 


ita 


there pedler was as 
Here, notwitl 


tr) 


None 


there was nothing to go 


whatever ; 


the head and the bones. 


P? sone ve 


Have you experience 
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this kind? I mean, have you inspected 
murdered bodies ? 


Yes. 


How 


Surecon. 


many ? 
Two before this. 
O, pray, pray, d 


this ”! I have great 


rat all hath been committed 


» not say 
hopes 
Let us keep to plain cases. 
you describe the injuries in 
o undoubted cases. 
In Wellyn’s the 

wo places. In 


skull was 
Sher- 
broken, and 
contusions on the 
was a 


echt arm was 
cause of death 
rated the lungs. 
Wellyn’s mur- 
| into the 


uppose 
- - rd iH lee 
wwn his body 
fishes had so muti- 

; “Anil 

Ss cone, could 


. a 
ected tne 


» man’s skull 
Wellyn’s, I mean. 


ne question 


minor 
been 

lises 

but 

17s; and 

r as you know, 
rder, more 
struck than 
struck in 
would 


DIOWS 
yn's, 


> teeth could 


if I am to be 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, Fealousy. 
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But my general knowledge of the many 
ways in which life may be taken by 
violence — 

The judge stopped 
that could hardly be 


said 
Imitted as evi- 


him, and 


castle, the mere, and the bri 
the witnesses’ | 
it was correct, and al 
marked on it. The; 
measured exactly for he 

The hobnailed shoes were 


and she made some u 


ands, and elici 


ticularly in cross-examining 
nister. 
Prisoner. Look at the 
you ever the like on Mr. 
Prisoner. 
into the kit 
ber ? 
Fane. Nay, he was booted. 
same token I saw the boy 
of them for supper. 
Prisoner. Tl} 


10Se when 


Pe . ; ai 
broke into his room, did you 


them ? 


clove. 
~} 4 


7, > 
boots on: 


, 1 
booted 


Fane. 
took >muU 
la, dame 
lieve you w: 


our master. 
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Wiltshire. We don’t want your opin- 
ion. Confine yourself to facts. 

Prisoner. You heard me rating my 
husband on that night: what was it I 
said about the constables, — do you re- 
member ? 

Fane. La, dame, I would n’t ask that 
if I was in your place. 

Prisoner. 1 am much obliged to you 
for your advice ; but 
truly. 


answer me — 


Fane. Well, if you will have it, I 
think you said they should be here in 
the morning. But, indeed, good gen- 
tlemen, her bark was always worse than 
her bite, poor soul. 

Fudge. Here. That meant at Hern- 
shaw Castle, I presume. 

Fe Zilé. 


Ay, my lord, an’ if it please 


your lordship’s honor’s worship. 


Mrs. Gaunt, husbanding the patience 
of the court, put no questions at all to 
several witnesses; but she 
amined Mrs. Ryder very closely. 


cross-ex- 
This 
was necessary ; for Ryder was a fatal 
witness. Her memory had stored ev- 
ery rash and hasty word the poor lady 
had uttered, and, influenced either by 
animosity or prejudice, she put the 
worst color on every suspicious circum- 
stance. She gave her damnatory evi- 
dence neatly, and clearly, and with a 
seeming candor and regret, that dis- 
armed suspicion. 

When her examination in chief con- 
cluded, there but opinion 
amongst the bar, and the auditors in 
general, namely, that the maid had hung 
the mistress. 

Mrs. Gaunt herself felt she had a ter- 
rible antagonist to deal with, and, when 


she 


was one 


cross - examine 
had 


rose to her, she 


looked paler t she done all 
through the trial. 

to ask herself 
how to begin; and her pallor and her 
hesitation, while they excited some lit- 
tle sympathy, confirmed the unfavorable 
impression. 


She rose, but seemed 


She fixed her eyes upon 
the witness, as if to discover where she 
was most vulnerable. 
turned her gaze calmly. The court was 
hushed ; for it was evident a duel was 


Mrs. Ryder re- 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[October, 


coming between two women of no com- 
mon ability. 

The opening rather disappointed ex- 
pectation. Mrs. Gaunt seemed, by her 
manner, desirous to propitiate the wit- 
ness. 

Prisoner (very civilly). You say you 
brought Thomas Leicester to my bed- 
room on that terrible night ! 

Ryder (civilly). Yes, madam. 

Prisoner. And you 
there half an hour? 


say he stayed 
Ryder. Yes, madam ; he did. 
Prisoner. May I inquire how you 
know he stayed just half an hour ? 
Ryder. My watch told me that, mad- 
am. I brought him to you at a quarter 
past eleven ; and you did not ring for 
me till a quarter to twelve. 
Prisoner. And when I did ring for 
you, what then? 
Ryder. | and 
away, by your orders. 
Prisoner. At a quarter to twelve ? 
Ryder. At a quarter to twelve. 
Prisoner. 
of yours ? 
Ryder. Not he. 
Prisoner. O, fie! 


came took the man 


This Leicester was a lover 


Why, he offered 
it went so far as that. 
that 


him up pedler. 


you marriage ; 


Ryder. O, was before you set 


Prisoner. °"T was so; but he was sin- 
renewed his 


not 


gle for your sake, and he 
that 
forswear yourself about a trifle. 

Ryder Why, if he 
did, what has that to do with the mur- 
der? You ‘ll do yourself no good, 
madam, by going about so. 


offer very Come, do 


night. 


Trifle, indeed ! 


i s]4 > 


Viltshire. Really, madam, this is be- 
side the mark 

} ™m 
no barm. 
rupt 


him to lead his witnesses; I not once, 


er. If so, it 


can do your case 
My lord, you did twice inter- 
the learned counsel, and forbade 
for I am for stopping no mouths, but 
sifting all to the bottom. Now, | im- 
plore you to let me have fair play in my 
turn, and an answer from this slippery 
witness. 

Fudge. Prisoner, I do not quite 
but God forbid you 
should be hampered in your defence. 


see your drift; 
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Witnes: 


directly. 


by virtue of your oath, reply 
Did this pedler offer you 
marriage that night after he left the 
prisoner ? 

Ryder. My lord, he did. 

Prisoner. And confided to you he 
had orders to kill Mr. Gaunt? 

Ryder. Not he, madam: 
win 


that was 


not the He knew 
that. 

Prisoner. What! did not his terrible 
purpose peep out all the time he was 
making love to you ? 


way to me. 


No reply. 
kitchen to 
Come, don’t hesi- 


You had the 
your two selves? 


Prisoner. 


ate. 
Ryder. The other servants were gone 
to bed. You kept the man so late. 
Prisoner. O, 1 mean no reflection 
on your prudence. You went out of 
doors with your wooer ; just to see him 
off ? 
Ryder. 
nobody to 


Not I. What for? JZ had 

make away with. I just 
opened the door for him, bolted it af- 
ter him, and went straight to my bed- 
room. 


Prisoner. How long had you been 
there when you heard the cry for help 


“ae 
A yader. 


Scarce ten minutes. I had 
not taken my stays off. 


Prison if you and Thomas Hayes 


speak true, that gives half an hour you 
the murderer 
I correct ? 


g 
were making love with 
Am 


now 


after he left me. 
The 


had 


witness 
been led, and changed her man- 


ner: she 


saw whither she 
became sullen, and watched 
an opportunity to stab. 

Prison Had he a mole on his 
brow ? 

Ryder. Not that I know of. 

Prisoner. Why, where were your eyes 
then, when the murderer saluted you at 
parting ¢ ‘ 

Ryder’s eyes flashed ; 
her 


but she felt 
temper tried, and governed it all 
She treated the 
question with silent contempt. 


the more severely. 


Prisoner. But you pass for a discreet 
woman ; perhaps you looked modest- 
ly down when the assassin saluted 
you? 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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Ryder. If he saluted me, Jerhaps | 
did. 

Prisoner. In that case you could not 
see his mole; but you must have no- 
ticed his shoes. 
he wore ? 


Were these the shoes 
Look at them well. 

Ryder (after inspecting them). I do 
not recognize them. 

Prisoner. Will you swear these were 
not the shoes he had on? 

Ryder. How can | swear that? I 
know nothing about the man’s shoes. 
If you please, my lord, am I to be kept 
here all day with her foolish, trifling 
questions ? 

Fudge. 
if Justice requires it. 
swift to 


All day, and all 


The 


night too, 
law is not 
Prisoner. My lord and the gentlemen 
of the jury were here before you, and 
will be kept here after you. Prithee, 
attend. Look at that drawing of Hern- 
shaw Castle and Hernshaw Mere. Now 
take this pencil, and mark your bed- 
room on the drawing. 

The pencil was taken from the pris- 
oner, and handed to She 
waited, like a cat, till it came close to 


Il wcler 
inyCer, 


her; then recoiled 
scream. 
the 


with an admirable 
“ Me handle a thing hot from 
hand of a murderess! It 
me tremble all over!” 


makes 


This cruel stab affected the prisoner 
visibly. 


She put her hand to her bo- 
som, and, with tears in her eyes, faltered 
out a request to the judge that she 
might sit a minute. 


Yudea 
Judge. 


dow n 
And 


run 


To be sure you may. 


you, my good woman, must not 

the court. By law 
is innocent till 
peers. 


dence 


before a prisoner 


found guilty 


by his 


How do you know what evi- 
store? At 
present we have only heard one side. 


she may have in 
Be more moderate. 

The prisoner rose promptly to her 
‘My lord, I welcome the insult 
that has disgusted your lordship and 
the 


feet. 


} 
crentiemen 


of the jury, and won 
me those good words of comfort.” 
To Ryder: * What night 
Was it?” 

Ryder. Very lit 


starry night. 


sort of a 


tle moon, but a clear, 
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Prisoner. Could you see 
and the banks? 

Ryder. Nay, but so much of it as 
faced my window. 

Prisoner. Have you marked your 
window ? 

Ryder. 1 have. 

risoner. Now mark the place where 

} 


you heard Mr. Gaunt cry for help. 


Ryder. ’T was about here, — unde 
hese trees. And that is why I could 
not see him: along of the shadow. 


Prisoner. Possib Did you see me 


yn that side the Mere? 
dress had I 
W nit 
nev. Then you could have seen 


*n amon ie trees, had I been 


However, I nev- 
+ ] 


very spot wnere 


you were out 


zr. Constab 


you say the w 
Prisoner. O} 
1 


ord. 


1: 


Ryder. Neith 


him with your 


you threatened 
Prisoner. Take care: you forget tl 


Was her 


Jane Bannister 


5 


anything. 
in her mouth. 
naughty 

have spoken 


ter. My 


les! I 


Leni f, 


1 


nearer the keyh 


Ryder. Jane 


God 


me. 


never h 


m to his face. 


+ 


} 
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Excuse me; I engaged you 

alone. Now, who is this 
ilton ? 

A worshipful lady I served 

mths before I came to you. 

} 


id, or I should be with 


cast your eye over 
> of a marriage certifi- 


Thomas Edwards and 
kett. 


his Caroline Plunkett ? 
d very pale, and made no 


”? 


ou who is this Caroline 
Myself. 


ju said you were sin- 


1m; as good as single 
ind me we parted eight 


have never seen him 
quite eight years 


y, *t was in May, 1739. 
But you have lived with 


ver, upon my soul. 


When was your child 


child! I have none 

43, you left 
h a woman 
h, — did you not? 


Of course I did. 


n January, | 


/ 
Biggleswade, wit 


Do you mean to call God 
that child was not your’s ? 
>sitated. 

Will 


not see 


Mrs. 
you su kle that 
ret, and weep over it ? 


you swear 


stion the perspiration 
her 
y, and her black eyes 


wild animal’s 


Ryder’s_ brow, 


ist 

round 

the court. She saw her own danger, 
; 


had no means of measuring her 
inquisitor’s information. 


roved like some 


I was 
Why am I so 
not committed 
108. 32 


“ My lord, have pity on me. 
betray abandoned. 
tormented? J 


VOL. 


have 


XVIII. — NO. 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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So, catlike, she squealed 
and scratched at once. 


” 
murder. 


Prisoner. What! to swear away an 
innocent life, is not that murder ? 

Fudge. make allow- 
ances for your sex, and your peril, but 


Prisoner, we 


you must not remark on the evidence 
at present. Examine as severely as 
you will, but abstain from comment till 
you address the jury on your defence. 
Serg hire. My lord, I sub- 
mit that this line of examination is bar- 
barous, and travels out of the case 
tirely. 
Prisoner 


is done by 


en- 


Not so, Mr. Sergeant. °T 
advice of an able lawyer 
My life is in peril, unless I shake t 

witness’s credit. 


his 
To that end I show 
you she is incontinent, and practised in 
falsehood. Unchastity has been held 
in these courts to disqualify a female 
witness, hath it not, my lord ? 
Fudge. Hardly. 

her evidence it has. 


But to disparage 

And wisely ; for 
she who loses her virtue enters on a 
life of déceit ; and lying is a habit that 
spreads from one thing to many. Much 
Our 
forefathers taught us to call a virtuous 


wisdom there is in ancient words. 


woman an honest woman, and the law 
does but follow in that track; still, 
however, leaving much to the di: 
tion of the jury. 
Prisoner. I 
than 
Therefore I 


would show her more 


has shown to me. 
leave that matter. Wit- 
ness, be so good as to examine Mrs. 
Hamilton’s letter, and compare it with 
your own. 


mercy she 


and the “s’s” 
are peculiar in both, and yet the same. 


The “y’s” 


Come, confess, Mrs. Hamilton’s is a 
forgery. You wrote it. Be pleased to 
hand both letters up to my lord to com- 
pare ; the disguise is but thin. 

Ryder. there was none. 
Hamilton. (She 
I had my child to 
provide for, and no man to help me! 
What was I to do? 
live. 


Forgery 
Mrs. 


into tears.) 


There is no 
burst 
A servant must 

Prisoner. Then why not let her mis- 
tress live, whose bread she has eaten ? 
My lord, shall not this false witness be 
sent hence to prison for perjury 
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Wiltshire. Certainly not. What wo- 
man on earth is expected to reveal her 
ewn shame upon oath ? 
nor human to put 
Come, madam, leave 
poor creature. Show 
you may need it yourself. 

Prisoner. Sir, tis not mercy I ask, 
but justice according to law. But since 


*T was not fair 
such questions. 
torturing this 


some mercy; 


you do me the honor to make me a re- 
quest, I will comply, and ask her but 
one question more. Describe my apart- 
ment into which you showed Thomas 
Leicester that night. 
er door. 


Begin at the out- 


Ryder. First there is the anteroom ; 
then the boudoir; then there’s your 
bedchamber. 

Prisoner. {nto which of those three 
did you show Thomas Leicester ? 

Ryder. 

Prisoner. Then why did you say it 
was in my chamber I entertained him ? 

Ryder. Madam, I meant no more 
than that it was your private apartment 
up stairs. 

Prisoner. You contrived to make the 
gentlemen think otherwise. 

Fudge. That you did. *T is down in 
my notes that she received 


Into the anteroom. 


the pedler 
in her bedchamber 
Ryder (sobbing). 
ness I did not mea 
lordship: and I 


you r 
k m} urdon 
for not being more exa 
ticular. 

At this thé prisoner bowed to the 
judge, and sat down with one victorious 
flash of her gray eye at the 
who was in an abject condition of fear, 
and hung all about the 
limp as a wet towel. 


witness, 
witness-box 
Sergeant Wiltshire saw she was so 
thoroughly cowed she would be apt to 
truckle, and soften her evidence to pro- 
pitiate the prisoner; so he asked her 
but one question. 

“Were you and the prisoner on good 
terms ?” 

Ryder. She 
was always a good and liberal mistress 
to me. 


On the best of terms. 


Wilishire. 1 will not prolong your 
ufferings. You may go down. 


Griffith Gaunt ; OY, Fealousy. 


[October, 


Fudge. But you will not leave the 
court till this trial is 
1 


aoubt vnetner 


ommit you. 


ended. I have 
grave I ought not to 
c 


Unfortunately for the prisoner, Ryder 
; not the last witness for tlie crown. 


The others that followed were 


festly honest that 


so mani- 


it would have been 
imp« The 


prisoner, therefore, put very few que 


litic to handle them severely. 


tions to them; and, when tl is 
ness went down, the case looked very 
formidable. 


The evidence for the crown bein: 


now complete, retired for 


; and the court | 


the judge 
some refreshment 


_ } 
1ZZCG 


like a hum of bees. lips 


and throat were p 


quaked. 


Mrs. Gaunt’s 
: 
| 


arched and her heart 


A woman of quite the lower order 
thrust forth a great arm. and gave 


. her 
an orange. 


Mrs. Gaunt 


thanked her 


sweetly; and the juice relieved her 
throat. 

Also this bit of sympathy was of good 
omen, and did her heart good. 
hands, 
the 
| noted 


but 


She buried her face in her 


and collected all her powers for 
She ha 


down the exact order of her topics, 


undertaking before her. 


no more. 


The judge 


manded silence ; 


returned; the crier de 
and the prisoner rose, 
and turned her eyes modestly but stead- 
ily upon those who held her life in their 
and, 


hands: true to the wisdom of her 


sex, the first thing she aimed at was — 
to please. 

My lord, and you gentlemen of th« 
jury, I am now to reply to a charge of 
murder, founded on a little testimony, 
and a good deal of false, but, I must 
needs say, reasonable conjecture. 

“T am but, unlike other 
innocent persons who have stood here 
before me, I have no 
plain of. 


innocent ; 


man to com- 

“The magistrates who committed me 
proceeded with due caution and human- 
ity ; they weighed my hitherto unspot- 
ted reputation, and were in no hurry to 
prejudge me ; here, in this court, I have 
met with much forbearance ; the learned 
counsel for the crown has made me 
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groan und 


duty ; but 


1at was his 

first he 
would d 
kept his 


stopped me; 


he has 

he might have 
g 

But, 


hard, and 


word; often 
iw it in his face. 
van and 
ed lawyer, methinks 
id to himself, * This is a poor gentle 
lead for her life ; let 
As for my 
yunsel, 
duty to 


ort- 


my ¢ 
] 


1 1 i 
ne nas su] 


ppear 
and loose conjec- 

njectures I shall now sift, 

; , Tt 

show you how hollow they 


“ Gentlemen, in every disputed mat- 
t way, I am told, is to begin 
by settling what both parties are agreed 
To 
heartily 

agree with the that 
murder is a heinous crime, and th 


black as 


narrow the matter. 
then, I do 
learned 


in, and so t 


use that method, 
counsel 
is 


< Is Sti. 
h] 
ys 


the best, yet it 
e when ‘tis a wife that 


her 


husband, and robs 


I also agree with him that 


hat circum- 
stantial 


to 
were 


evidence is often sufficient 
1 murderer ; and, 


. } 
inaeea, 


30, that most monstrous of crimes 


go oftenest unpunished; since, 


ts, murderers do most shun 


; in their dark deeds, 
so provide beforehand that direct 
imony to their execrable crime there 
shall be none. Only herein I am ad- 
| to take a distinction that escaped 
the learned sergeant. I say that first of 

ht to be proved directly, and 
ed cye, that a man has been 


CC 
} 


vi 


19 
K 


then, 1f none saw the 
let circumstances point out 


Griffith Gaunt 


; or, Fealousy. 


the horse; they find a deat 
narks 


no 1 of 


labor to prove by circumstanti 
] it this mere d 
| This, | 


dence alone th: sad body 


raecrea 


law, and contr 
; and tl 
precedents for it are not exam 


‘ [A rt volar 
nts Ce particular 
warnings ; since both the 


rashly convicted were pr‘ 
after their execution.” 
(The judge took a 


tinction.) 


note 
“ Then, to go from prin 
facts, I agree ; 
ment of 


ind admit that 
unger, | was so transp¢ 
to threaten my ! 
Caroline Ryder. 
I saw 
threatened 
, that I deny. 


learned that he 


But af 


him face 


pital offence ; and what I tl 
him with was the law. 


reatened 
This was proved 
by Jane Bannister. She says she | 


pula 


card 
me say the constables shx come for 


him next morning. For what? to mur- 


der him ?” 
me leave, madam. 
' 


Shall you prove Mr. Gaunt had 


Fudge. Give 
coim- 
mitted a capital offence ? 

soiler. I 


could, my lord; bu 
am loath to doit. For, if I did, I shoul 
cast him into worse trouble than I 


in 


lim 
myself. 


Fi (shaking his head gravels 
Let me advise 


Ire 
yu to advance 
and willi 

“Then | 


it was proved by a 


you are not able 
Pri 


souer. 


cont 
to this: 
for the crown that in the dining-roo 

threatened my husband to his face with 
the law. Now this threat, and not that 


extravagant threat, which he 


never heard, you know, was cle rly the 
which 
that night. 
“In the next place, I agree with the 
learned counsel that I was out of doors 
But if he 
will use me as HIS WITNESS in that mat- 
ter, then he must not pick and choose 


and mutilate my testimony. Nay, let 


threat caused him to abscond 


at one o’clock that morning. 
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him take the whole truth, and not just 
so much as he can square with the in- 
dictment. Either believe me, that I 


I 

was out of doors praying, or do not be- 
lieve me that I was out of doors at all. 

“Gentlemen, hear the simple truth. 

may see in the map, on the 

Hernshaw Castl 

fir-trees. ’Tisa 

fit for 

[ have prayed a thousand 


ntl 
soutn 


reverend | lac 2. 


prayer and meditation. 
times 
the 15th of 


‘The 


prove, that 


ore before Octo- 


Hence ’tis called Dame’s 
> as I shall 
’t is called after 
Let it 


it I should pr 


am the 


not 


yn a fine t 

know, Protesta 
the fireside. 
We 


raying. 


-atholi are n 
ted in I We 


confine it to little comforta 


our 


Vay, 


but for seventeen hu 


more we have prayed « 


. } 
as in qaoors. 


is no fit subje 


How 


aoes ti 


beneath the 
studded with 


» stars, is an unfit to bend 
th , and raise the sot praye 
Has he ever tried it ? 


sitated, and looke« 


Proceed, 
yours 
nd 


to you tor ane 
for making that person 


be general. But wom are 
*T is our foible. I prav the rood ser- 
geant to excuse me. 


say, vhen 
fades, but 


tenfold glory; 


then, generally, that 
n retires, then earth 


“nm comes out in 


Gaunt; or, Fealous, 


and I say the starry firmament < 
is a temple not built 


the bare sight of 


with hands, 
it subdues 
sions, chastens the heart, 

soul in prayer surprisingly. 

as I am a Christian woman, ’ 
that my husband had wronged 
cruelly and broken the law. i 
that I 
swered 


raged against him, 
me not 
that witness said, 

than my bite. | 

I had forgotten the wife and 
tian in my wrath. I repented, 
be more earnest 


go and pray out o’ d 


in my peniter 
0TS 
holy eyes of 
look down wit 
ungoverned he 
my vé 
comforts 
adorn our 
tract our eyes 

Some appla 
eloquence, 


checked, 


“ How ugly tl 
at first sig 
squeezed the 
what did 

a 
cester in an anteroom, whi 
boudoir, and that boudoir 
bedroom. 


“2d. That Thomas 


from me to the kitchen, 


a good half-hour, drank 
appears), and made 


sweetheart, Caroline 
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witness for the crown; and went 
abroad fresh from fer, and not from 


‘ That he not (to speak 

tly) seen following Mr. Gaunt, but 
just walking on the same road, drunk, 
and staggering, and going at such a 
rate that, as the crown’s own witness 
swore, he could not in the nature of 
things overtake Mr. Gaunt, who walked 
quicker, and straighter too, than he. 

“So then, even it a murder has been 

they have failed to connect 
Leicester with it, or me with 
Two broken links 
three. 
to the more agree- 
I do think 
has been no murder at all. 


was 


done, 
Thomas 


Thomas Leicester. 


1] 


in a chain of but 
‘“ And now 1 come 


able 


there 


urt of my defence. 


is no evidence of a murder. 
‘A body is found with the flesh 
fishes, 1 


ut the bones and the 
They swear a 


umined the body, and 


sur- 


he had the presumption to 
s like a murdered body. 

l, he was forced to ad- 

as his experience of 
is not likea 


£0es, it 


for there is no bone 


e on the head. 
a suffi- 
a common 


breaking 


monstrous 
help was heard 


at all (which I 


this clump of 


here, hard 


is, by meas- 
and sixty paces 
I shall 

in the 

ve a body, 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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and what there is runs the wrong way. 
So this disconnects the cry for help, 
and the dead body. Another 
link! 

“And now I come to my third de- 
fence. 

“I say the body is not the body of 
Griffith Gaunt. 

“The body, mutilated as it was, had 


broken 


two distinguishing marks; a mole on 
the brow, and a pair of hobnailed shoes 
on the feet. 

“ Now the advisers ot the crown fix 
their eyes on that mole; but they turn 
their heads away from the hob: 
Articles of r 
found on a body are legal evidence of 


identity. How often, my lord, in cases 


iled 


shoes. But why? 


of murder, hath the crown relied on 


such particulars, especially in cases 


where corruption had obscured the 
features ! 
“JT shall not 


this obstinate prejudice ; 


imitate this partialit; 
I shall not 
ask you to shut your eyes on the mole, 
as they do on the shoes, but 
the whole truth fairly. 

“ Mr. 


that morning with 


Gaunt went from 

box ts on 
and with a mole on his | 
“Thomas Leiceste1 


road, with 


mother th 
‘I shall then call 
that, 


over 


on the 15th of Oct 
the m j 
a portion of 

that the body 


yards of that 
then, as Thomas 


, Aarnnl and eta 
Way, Grunk, ana Sia 
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to side, you may re 
he fell 


asonably infer that 
into the water in passing the 
To show is is 
the 1e thin 
ully occurred. I shall swea 


ho 


possible, 
has ac- 
the old- 


will depose 


prove g 
r 
man in the parish, w 
I event th 

He hath 


before to-day 


nilar 


od. 


it happened in 
. 


said it a thou- 


vill 


; and no\ 


at on a 


Hernshav 
indfathe Tr, 


the then proprie- 


and tumbled 


fish 
wher 
that hatl 
do th 
same ev 
only differen 
his d 


pedler in our 


“No d 


ubt, my 


served t 


Mr. 
‘And und 


, OF, 


Fealousy. [October, 
me so brutally that he was certainly 
dead, I fainted away. I confess 
Shall I be hanged for that ? 
“But now, thank God, I am full of 
hope that he is alive, and that good 


it. 


hope has given me the courage to make 
this great effort to save my own life. 
‘Hitherto I h 


tradict my accusers positively ; but 


ive been able to con- 
now 
I come a mysterious circumstanc 
me. M 


murder could, if th 


that I own puzzles 
recused of 
make a cl 
whole matter. But 
I kr 
Kate Gaunt from a a 
But, 
a dark, 


this is not my case. 
* 1 - 
ow shoes from boots, and I know 


ess. when all is said, this is still 


mysterious business, and there 
things in it I can ¥: a 
bringing my wits 


reasonable con- 


are > 
you do, 
to be 
jectur 
he 
Sie 


And 


disappeared. 


“ Carolit swears 

Mr ; 

Gaunt has 
“ My accu 
d this I 


Gaunt \ r 1eip. 


, 
somewhat weai 


) palm off the 


ior 


rou 


proved 
liar, and she 
, and my 

bout commit 
not alw i 


| 
t] she 
Mr. Gaunt cry 


two witn¢ 


been out shoot 
nd Tom 
| 


Leicester 


Leicester, 
halloo 
‘ r 


wood, and taken it for Mr. Gaunt. 
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“Must I tell you the whole truth ? 
Thiis Leicester has always passed for 
an illegitimate 
ther. 
form, 


Mr. Gaunt’s fa- 
He resembled my husband in 
had the 
Gaunt mole, and has often spoken of it 
by that n 


son of 
stature, and voice: he 


ime. 


My husband forgave 
him many faults for no other reason 


—and I bought wares and filled his 


pack for no other reason — than this; 
vas my husband’s brother by 


‘Hon 


that he 


nature, though not in law. 


MAL Y PENSE.’ 
1 royal device ; yet 


busin 


, that is how 
3s have the advisers 
rotten it ? 


| gentlemen of the jury, 


often in thi 
Pas 


of t 


hese conjectures to the 
e facts of my defence. 
. Gaunt may be alive 
He was certainly alive on 
th of Octol er, 


, or he may 


and it lies on the 
» prove him dead, and not on 
rove him alive. But as for the 
it forms the subject of this in- 

it is the body of Thomas Lei- 

ho was seen on the 16th of Oc- 

it one in the morning, drunk ard 

stag in ind makins 
Bri l 


hous 


for Hernshaw 


leads to his mother’s 
; and on all his former visits to 
] went to 


Hernshaw Castle he his 
This time, 


on 
mother’s, as | 


| 


shall prove. 


> nevel 


it 


reached her, as I shall prove ; 


but on his way to her did meet his 
; and no fault 


of man or woman, in Hernshaw Mere. 


death, by the will of God, 


all Sarah Leicester.” 


2 I think you say you have 
witnesses. 

More than twenty, my 
possibly 


We 


to-morrow. 


We 


of them this evening. 


cannot dis- 


your evidence 
this will enable you to con: 
legal 1 
urge upon you to 
that Mr. G 


for hiding and 


h your advisers, and let 


j prove, if you.can, 
iunt has a sufficient motive 
not answering Mr. At- 
kins vitati 
tat 


cess 


n to inherit a large es- 

e such proof as this is ne- 
» oomplete your defence ; and 
I am sorry to see made no 


you have 


Griffith Gaunt ; 
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mention of it in your address, which 
was otherwise ‘able. 

Prisoner. My lord, I think I can 
prove my own innocence without cast- 
ing a slur upon my husband. 

Fudge. 
is at 


You ¢hink ? when your life 
Be not mad as to 
leave so large a hole in your defence, 
if you can mend it. 


stake. so 
Take advice. 

He said this 
and I 


very solemnly ; then rose 
i eft the court. 

Mrs. Gaunt was conveyed back to 
prison, and there was soon prostrated 


by the depression that follows an 


i 


un- 
natural excitement. 

Mr. Houseman found her on a sofa, 
the 
jailer’s wife convulsively, who applied 


pale and dejected, and clasping 
} - - ~ tle 
hartshorn to her nostrils. 


He 


Her defence, creditable 


proved but a Job’s comforter. 
as it was toa 
novice, seemed wordy and weak to him, 
a lawyer; and he was horrified at the 
admissions she had made. In her place 
he would admitted nothing he 
could not thoroughly explain. 


have 


He came to insist on a change of 
tactics. 

When he saw her sad condition, he 
tried to begin by consoling and encour- 
aging her. But his own serious mis- 
1 him for this task, and 


very soon, notwithstanding the state 


givings unfittec 


she was in, he was almost scolding her 
so mad as to withstand the 
nst his ad- 
lord 


for being 
jud and set herself a 


“There,” said he, “my 
ke] word, and became counsel for 
you. ‘Close that gap in your defence,’ 
says he, you will very likely be 
( Jay,’ says you, ‘I prefer 


What madness! what 


acquitted.’ 
to 
injustice ! 
“Injustice! to whom ?’ 
“To whom? why, to yourself.” 
“What, may I not be u 
self?” 
“ Certainly not; 


chance 


just to my- 


you have no right to 
Don’ 
yourself; there is no virtue in this; it 
is mere What 
right have you to peril an innocent life 
merely to screen a malefactor from just 
obloquy ?” 


be unjust to anybedy. t deceive 


miserable weakness. 
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“Alas!” said Mrs. Gaunt, “’t is 
more than obloquy. They will kill 
him ; they will brand him with a hot 
iron.” 

“ Not unless he is indicted ; and who 
will indict him? Sir George Neville 
must be got to muzzle the attorney- 
general, and the Lancashire jade will 
not move against him, for you say they 
are living together.” 

“Of course they are; and, as you 
say, why should I screen him? But 
’t will not serve ; who can combat prej- 
udice? If what I have said does not 
convince them, an angel’s voice would 
not. Sir, I am a Catholic, 
will hang me. 


and they 
I shall die miserably, 
having exposed my husband, who loved 
me once, O so dearly! I trifled with 


his love. I deserve it all 

“You will not die at all, if you will 
only be good and obedient, and listen 
to wiser heads. I have subpoenaed Car- 
oline Ryder as your witness, and given 
her a hint how to escape an indictment 
for perjury. You will find her supple 
as a glove.” 

“ Call a rattlesnake for my witness ?” 

*“T have drawn her fangs. You will 
also call Sir George Neville, to prove 
he saw Gaunt’s picture at the ‘ Pack- 
horse,’ and heard the other wife’s tale. 
Wiltshire will object to this as 


and 


evi- 
dence, say why don’t you produce 
Mercy Vint herself. Then you will call 
me to prove I sent the subpceena to 
Mercy Vint. I cannot eat 
or sleep till you promise me.” 


Come now 


Mrs. Gaunt sighed deeply. 


‘Il am 


“« Spare 
out. O 


me,” said she, worn 


that I could die before the trial begins 
agair 
Houseman saw the 


and persisted. “Come, ymise 
said he. ‘ Then you will feel 


will do whatever you bid me,” 
‘Only, if they let me off, I 
wili go into a convent. No power shall 
hinder me.” 


said she. 


“ You shall go where you like, except 
to the gallows. Enough, ’t is a promise, 
and I never knew you break one. Now 
I can eat my supper. You are a good, 


or, Fealousy. [October, 
obedient child, and I am a happy at- 
torney.” 

“And I am the most miserable wo- 
man in all England.” 

“Child,” said the worthy lawyer, 
‘your spirits have given way, because 
they were strung so high. You need 
Go to bed now, and sleep 
twelve hours. Believe me, you will 
wake another woman.” 

“Ah! would I could!” cried Mrs. 
Gaunt, with all the eloquence of de- 
spair. 


repose. 


Houseman murmured a few more 
consoling words, and then left her, after 
once more exacting a promise that she 
would receive no more visits, but go to 
bed directly. 
truders 

Mrs. 
orders, 
o’clock, she made preparations for bed, 
and then went to her nightly devotions. 


She was to send all in- 
to him at the “ Angel.” 

Gaunt proceeded to obey 
and though it 


— 


was but eig 


She was in sore trouble, and earthly 
trouble turns the 


heart heavenwards. 
Yet it was not so with her. The deep 
languor that oppressed her seemed to 
have inmost Her 
beads, falling one by one from her hand, 


reached her soul. 
denoted the number of her supplica- 
cations; but, for once, they were freces 


sine ment z. Her faith was cold, 


her belief in Divine justice was shaken 
for a time. 
despond. 


She began to doubt and to 
That bitter hour, which Da- 
vid has sung so well, and Bunyan, from 
experience, has described in his biog- 
raphy as well as in his novel, sat heavy 
upon her, as it had on many a true be- 
before her. 


liever So deep was the 


th 


gloom, so paralyzing the languor, that 
at last she gave 
words of prayer. She placed her cruci- 
fix at the foot of the wall, 
self down on the ground and 

His feet, then, drawing back, gazed 
upon that effigy of the mortal sufferings 
of our Redeemer. 


ll endeavor to utter 


up a 


} 
ana 


laid her- 


kissed 


oT 
RI 


a Christiana, respice vulnera morient 


pretium redemptionis.” 


She had lain thus a good half-hour, 
when a gentle tap came to the door. 
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“ Who is that?” said she. 
“Mrs. Menteith,” the jailer’s wife re- 
plie 


in. 


} 


, softly, and asked leave to come 


had been 
stoutly main- 
Mrs. Gaunt 


Menteith 
1er, and 
innocence. 


Now this Mrs. 
very ki to | 
tained her 
rose, and invited her in. 
‘Madam,” said Mrs. 


id Menteith, 
‘what I come for, there is 


a person 
below who much desires to see you.” 

“TI beg to be excused,” was the re- 
ply. ‘He must go to my solicitor at 
the ‘ Angel,’ Mr. Houseman.” 

Mrs. Menteith retired with that mes- 
sage, but in about five minutes returned 
to say that the young woman declined 

Mr. Houseman, and begged 
hard to see Mrs. Gaunt. “And, dame,” 
said ‘if I were you, I 
come in; ’ti 


to £O to 
she, ’d let her 
face, and 
tears in her soft eyes, at you deny- 
} 


s the honestest 


her: *‘O dear, 


dear!’ said she, ‘I 


errand to any but 


ll,” said Mrs. Gaunt; “ but 
what is her business ? ” 

“Tf you ask me, I think her business 
is your busine Come, dame, do see 
the poor thing; is Civi 


- > she is civil spoken 
she tells me 


she has come 

out of Lancashire o’ purpose.” 
Mrs. G 

been stung. 


1uNnt 


recoiled, as if she had 
“From Lancashire?” said 
ly. 
‘Ay, madam,” said Mrs. Menteith, 


“and that is a long road 


she, faint- 


; and a child 

upon her arm all the way, poor thing!” 
“ Her Mrs. Gaunt, 

sternly. 
“O, she 


gave 


name?” said 


is not ashamed of it. She 
it me directly.” 

“ What, has she the effrontery to take 
my name ?” 

Mrs. Menteith stared at her with ut- 
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“ Your name?” saic 
’T is a simple, country body, 
and her name is Vint, — Mercy Vint.” 

Mrs. Gaunt was very much agitated, 


ter amazement. 
she. “ 


and said she felt quite unequal to see a 
stranger. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know what 
to do,” said Mrs. Menteith. ‘“ She 
says she will lie at your door all night, 
but she will see you. ; 
a friend. She may know something. 
It seems hard to thrust her and 
child out into the street, after their 
coming all the way from Lancashire.” 

Mrs. Gaunt stood silent awhile, 
her intelligence had a severe combat 
with her deep repugnance to be in the 
same room with Griffith Gaunt’s mis- 
tress (so she considered her). But a 
certain curiosity came to the aid of 
her good sense; and, after all, she was 
a brave and haughty woman, and her 
natural courage began to rise. She 
thought to herself, “What, dares she 
come to me all this way, and shall I 
shrink from Aer?” 

She turned to Mrs. with a 
bitter smile, and she said, very slowly, 


’T is the face of 


her 


and 


Menteith 


“ Since 


it, I 


vhite teeth: 
you desire it, and she zmsis¢s on 
will receive Mistress Mercy Vint.” 

Mrs. Menteith went off, and in about 
five minutes returned, ushering in Mer- 


and clenching her 


velling-cloak. 


cy Vint, in a hood and tr 
Mrs. l 
and with a very formal courtesy ; to 


: 
Gaunt received her standing, 
which Mercy made a quiet obeisance, 
) 
and looked 
all over in a moment. 
Mrs. Menteith lingered, to 
what on earth this was all about 


both women one another 
know 
; but 
as neither spoke a word, and their eyes 
were fixed on each other, she divined 
that her absence was necessary, and so 
retired, looking very much amazed at 
both of them. 
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THE 


‘i | HERE are three passions to whicl 
4 public men are especially exposed, 
fear, hatred, and ambition. Mr. 


on is the victim and slave of all; 
unhappily for himself, and unfor- 
for the country, there is no 


if 
tilal 


tinual fear 

he anticipa 
] 

ction in al 


and d 


prive 
best of all 1 
a 


liabl 


proceed to impeach him, unless the 
ofiences or misdemeanors charged and 
proved are of su ravity as to justify 
the proceecing in the eyes of the coun- 


try and the world. 

There is noth 
in the American 
bearance of the A 
subject of wonder, if it 


They have assented 


to the pardon of ny of t 


for encomium. 


1e most 


prominent Rebels ; 


authors of the war 


hi } 4 r 
Snip, to the ] 10n | 


ty, and even to the enjoyment of pat- 


ronage and power in the covernment; 


7 1 } a ] . *; ] 
ind finally, they have been compelled, 


re sider t, to 


ictation, and in 


throug! ne | icy of the 
submit 


‘ | 
to the 


some 


sense control, of the men whom 
vanquished 
_ : 


they so recently met and 
i 


upon eStl- 


where many 


lars exactly expresses, the 


the 


policy of 
President. 

Mr. Stephens asserts that the States 
recently in rebellion were always enti- 
tled to representation in the Congress 


of the United States ; and Mr. Johnson 


[October, 


USURPATION 


must accept the 


the right were 


same position ; for, if 
once lost, it is impossi- 


1! + , Lh - ] , ++ - 
bie to s vest now or when it was re- 
gaine hi 


ibinet, upon 
I 
betweer 


yn, —the rights h 
then rebellious States in the govern 


States. 7 
opinions se and maintained tl 


ment of the United ese 


doctrine 


be at once 


bel States wouk 
to representation in 
the governme the country, upon 
udoption of the pend- 
, 


It may not be jus 
his 


both 


he President borrowed 

Richmond ; but it is 
; true to say that the 
leaders of the Rebellion have been in- 
pable of suggesting a public policy 
more advantageous to themselves than 
that which he has adopted. The Presi- 
dent knows that the peo] le ve been 
quiet and impartial observers of these 


vat the | 


pi dings ; t 


resentatives 


Rep- 
yublic ses- 
nor in 


$10n, caucuses or 


committees, sidered or proj osed 

any me i his i 

ment. 
The 


only to 


mpeach- 


eris a 
private 

Asso 
bly spri 


tred of 


nipbiteda it if lt Manner an 
TLaviIe 


more uncomior ble 


to his in nearly every speech 


that he has made, commencing with that 


delivered on the 22d of February last. 
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Superadded to these passions, which 


promise so much of woeto Mr. John- 


son and to the country, is an inordi- 
nate, 


unscrupulous, and unreasoning 


ambition. To one theme the President 

is always constant, — to one idea he is 

always true, “ He has filled every 
office, ] f alderman of a villa 

j » United States.” 

$s not tor 


ret, nor does he permit 


to forget, s fact. In some 
uage, and in nearly every 

ires his countrymen that 

or ought to be, satisfied 

with But have 


ure of success. 
not his own refi 
kind friend, suggested that he has never 
been electe President 
States ? 


ittainment of this one object of ambi- 


ections, or some over- 
United 
d that there yet remains the 


of the 


tion ? 

Inauguration day will be re- 
garded as one of the saddest days in 
American annals. We pass over its in- 
} 


cidents ; but it was fraught with an evil 


suggestion enemies, and it must 
have been followed by a firm conviction 


in tl Mr. Johnson that he 


to our 


1e mind of 


could not thereafter enjoy the confi- 


dence of the mass of the Repul 


jlican 
He foresaw that 
indon him, and he there- 


} 
n 


haste to abandon them. 


party of 


thev 


tne 


* country. 


fore made hot 
And, 


there was 


indeed, it must be confessed that 
scarcely more inconsistency 
in that his part, than there 
would have been in continuing his con- 
nection with the men who had elected 
him. mination for the 


an enthusiast 


Vice- 
tribute 
ts ; beyond a 


en 


1¢ 
the Convention 
esired to have any 
Mr. Johnson was and is 
but he was not an anti- 
He was a 
He looked 

ynal government as a ne- 

ity, and the exercise of any powers 
on its part asa danger. His political 
He had carried 
on a long war with slaveholders, but he 
He 


belonged te the poor white class. In 


training was peculiar. 


had never made war upon slavery. 
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his own language he was a plebeian. 
The slaveholders were the patricians. 
He desired 


that all the white men of 
rennessee, especially, and of the whole 
South, should be of class, — all 
that 


ior a 


one 


slaveholders, — all patricians, if 


were possible; and he himself, 


time became one. Failing in thi 
was satisfied 


when all became 


slaveholders, and the 


patrician 
k 


ceased to exist. Hence, as far a 
ae , ie a 
hnson’s opinions and 


the war has 


everything for which it was u 
The U 


the patrician class 


been preserved, 


nion has ( 
has been broken 


down. 

Naturally, Mr. Johnson is satisfied. 
On the one hand he has no symp 
with the opinion that the negro 
man and ought to be 
that he 
rights of a man and a citizen; and, on 
the other hand, he shares not in the 


and 
should be endowed with the 


a citizen, 


desire of the North to limit the repre- 
sentation of South so tl 

shall be among the 
men of the country. He is 
rather to increase the political strength 
of the South. 
power of the North. 


the there 


equality white 


anxious 


He fears the growing 
The same appre- 
hension which drove Calhoun into nul- 
lification, Davis, 


and Stephens, and 


into rebellion and civil 


now impels Mr. Johnson to 


others war, 


urge the 
hick P 
which Sse- 


States 


country to adopt his policy 

the l 
an eighth of the political power of the 
nation, to which they have 


P 


To the North 


cures to old slaveholding 
no just ti 
tle whatever. 


more 


this 
flagrant political injusti 
institution 

] 

l 


was even the 
He once expressec 
wards Massachusett 

lina, and desired that 

cut off from the mai 

together in the wide ocean. 

dent appears to be reconciled to S 
Carolina; but if the hostility he onc: 
entertained to the two States had been 
laid ] 


Massachusetts alone, he 
ought to have felt his vengeance satis- 


upon 


fied when her representatives entered 
the Philadelphia Convention arm in arm 
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with the representatives of South Caro- 
lina, assuming only, what is not true, 
that the 
was represented in that Convention. 
As a perfect illustration of the Presi- 


sentiment of Massachusetts 


dent’s policy, two men from Massa- 
chusetts should have been assigned to 
each member from South Carolina, as 
howing the future relative power 
of the white men of the two States in 
the government of the country. The 
States of the North and West will re- 
South Carolina and the other 
States as equals in political 
power and rights, whenever those States 


fores 


ceive 


Rebel 


are controlled by loyal men; but they 
are enemies to justice, to equality, and 
to the peace of the country who demand 
the recognition of the Rebel States 
upon the unequal basi 
Constitution. 


Of these enemies to 


s of the existing 


justice, equality, 
and the peace of the country, the Presi- 
dent is the leader and the chief; 
such leader and chief he is no longer 


and as 


entitled to support, confidence, or even 
personal respect. He has seized upon 
all the immense patronage of this gov- 
ernment, and avowed his purpose to 
use it for the restoration of the Rebel 
States to authority, regardless of the 
rights of the people of the loyal States. 
He has thus become the ally of the 
Rebels, and the open enemy of the loyal 
white men of the country. The Presi- 
dent, and those associated with him in 
this unholy project, cannot but know 
that the recognition of the ten disloyal 
States renders futile every attempt to 
equalize representation in Congress. 
Th ent of three fourths of the States 
ratification of an 
The 


ates are largely in- 


to the 
the Constitution. 
ot 
present system, and 
not consent voluntarily to a 
between the 
President and Congress is then this: 
Shall the ten 
nized, — thus securing to the old Slave 
States thirty Representatives and thirty 


The que stion 


States be at once recog- 


electoral votes to which they have no 
title, or shall they be required to accept, 


as a condition precedent, an amend- 
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ment to the Constitution which provides 
an equal system of representation for 
the whole country? It is not enough, 
in the estimation of the President, that 
the loyal people should receive these 
enemies of the Union and murderers 
of their sons and brothers as equals, 
but he demands a recognition of their 
superiority and permanent rule in the 
government by a voluntary tender o 
an eighth of the entire representative 
force of the republic. When 
terms ever exacted of 


before 
the 
} 


conqueror in behalf of the conquered? 


were such 


If the victorious North had demanded 
of the 


of a 


vanquished South a surrender 
part of its representative 


in the 


} ower 
government, a 
treason, th: 


S a penalty for its 
it demand would have been 
sustained upon the principles of justice, 


proceeding would 


1 


although the 


been 


1 
nave 
pul ilC 
North 
only demands equality for itself, while it 


to the vanquished South. 


unwise as a measure of 


policy. As it is, the victorious 


” slitcr 
ALITY 


q 
Was there ever a policy more just, wise, 


offers € 


reasonable, and magn 
Yet the President rejects 
deserts the loyal men of the 


whom 


he was elected, conspires with 
the traitors in t loyal States and the 


Rebels of the yal States for the hu- 


he degradation, the political 
enslavement of the 


And this 


conspiracy again berty, ainst equ 


miliation, t 
loyal people of the 
country. > second great 
ity, a the peace of the country, 


against the permanence 


can Union; and of thi 
President 
Nor can he 


that he desires to preserve the Con 


leader 


tion as it was, for he himself has 


instrumental in securing an important 
alteration. “TI Constitution 


has passed away, 


of Mr. Johnson. 


was ” and by the aid 


Nor can he say that he is opposed to 
exacting conditions precedent ; for he 
made the ratification of the anti-slavery 
amendment a condition preced 


his own recognit 
as States clothed 


ion of their existe: 


with author 
is he wholly without proper excuse for 
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his conduct. Nor can he assert that 
Rebel States are, and ever have 
been, States of the Union, and always 


the 


and ever entitled to representation and 
without conditions ; for then is he guilty 
| impeachable offences in demanding 
n ition of the constitu- 

t, in dictating a poli- 

uthern States, in organizing 
covernments, in inaugurat- 

i conventions, in de- 


s elected or appointed by 


se States of their offices, 
assuming to himself su- 
over that whole region 
a long period of time. 
defence of his present 
admission that he 
power, that he has vio- 


Thus 
policy contains an 


has usurped 


lated the Constitution, that he is guilty 
fences for whicl 
a ow Ties d aa " 
ached. Thus do the suggestions 
which the President tenders 


1 he ought to be 


as his de- 
fence furnish conclusive evidence that 
his conduct is wholly indefensible. 
then the President cannot 
duct, it is possible for 
it. 
ion may be found in some 
veral of the following propo- 


1. That 


quired a control 


bel leaders have ac- 
over the 
some 


President, 
circum- 
1e public, which 


i 


throug h the power of 
known to tl 


stance n¢ 
enables them to dictate a policy to 
him. 

fears impeachment, and 

all his efforts to 

han a third of the Senate, 

a conviction impossible. 

he seeks a re-election, and 

to make the South a unit in 
is the nucleus around 


cus 


which 
-mocratic party of the North must 


desires to reinstate the 
controlling force in the 
geovernment of the country. 


In re 


pouth 


ference to the first proposition, 
we are restricted to the single remark, 
that it is not easy to imagine the Reb- 
els capable of making any demand upon 
the which, in his present 


Executive 
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state of mind, he would not be pre- 
pared to grant. He has pardoned many 
of the leaders and principal men of the 
Rebellion, and some of them he has 
appointed to office. He 
every attempt on the part of Congress 
to furnish protection to the loyal men 
of the South, and he has witnessed 


and discussed the bloody horrors of 


has resisted 


Memphis and New Orleans with c 
blooded indifference 

term of office he offered an immense 
reward for the person of Jefferson Da- 
vis; and that the accused has 
been in the official custody of the Presi- 
dent, as the head of the army, for 
more than fifteen months, he has nei- 


1 
1G 


Early in his 


now 


ther proclaimed his innocence and set 
him at liberty, nor subjected him to 
trial according to the laws of the land. 
Davis is guilty of the crime of treason. 
Of this there can be no doubt. He is 
indicted in one judicial district. The 
President holds the prisoner by mili- 
tary authority; and the accused can- 
not be arraigned before the civil tribu- 
nals. Davis was charged by the Presi- 
dent with complicity in the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. There is much 
evidence tending to sustain the charge ; 
but the accused is neither subjected to 
trial by a military commission, nor 
turned over to the civil tribunals of 
the country. These acts are offences 
against justice; they are offences 
against the natural and legal rights of 
the accused, however guilty he may 
be; they are offences against the honor 
of the American people ; they are acts 
in violation of the Constitution. If the 
elections of 1866 are favorable to the 
President, they will be followed by the 
release of Davis, and the country will 
see the end of this part of the plot. 

Upon any view of the President’s 
case, it is evident that he has thrown 
himself into the arms of the South, and 
that his personal and political fortunes 
are identified with Southern success in 
the coming contest. He claims to stand 
upon the Baltimore Platform of 1864, 
and to follow in the footsteps of Pre 
dent Lincoln. The enemies of 


dent Lincoln are reconciled to this as- 
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sumption, by the knowledge that Mr. 
Johnson’s counsellers are the Sey- 
mours, Vallandigham, 
the Woods. Mr. 


evil influe: 


Voorhees, and 


lohnson, under these 
ces of opinion and counsel, 
in producing a division 

in this country corresponding 
ly to the division which De- 

ys existed in Greece when 

ip was engaged in his machina- 
of the liberties 


*Ali Greece 


ons for the overt 


j is now 
into two parties;—the one 


yosed of those who desire neither to 


‘ise nor to be subject to arbitrary 
I benefits of lib- 
the oth- 


er, of those who, while they aim at an 


power, but to enjoy the 


erty, laws, and independence ; 


= 


absolute command of their fellow-citi- 
zens, are themselves the vassals of an- 
other person, by whose means they hope 
to obtain their purposes.” 

The Republican party desires liberty, 
independence, and equal laws for all 
people ; the Presidential party seeks to 
oppress the negro race, to degrade the 
white race of the North by depriving 
every man of his due share in the gov- 
ernment of the country, and, finally, to 
subject all the interests of the Repub- 
lic to the caprice, policy, and passions 
of its enemies. 

The Presidential party is composed of 
traitors in the South who had the cour- 
ht, of the North 
who had not the courage or opportuni- 


age to fig traitors in 
ty to assail their government, of a small 
number of persons who would follow 
the fortunes of any army if they could 
be permitted to glean the offal of the 
1 a yet smaller number 


camp, and who 
to believe that any 


are led system oi 
adjustment is better than a continuance 
the contest. 
he Presidential party controls the 
patronage of the government; and it 
will be used without stint in aid of the 
scheme to which the 


voted. 


President is de- 

It only remains to be seen whether 
the courage, capacity, and virtue of the 
people are adequate to the task of over- 
throwing and crushing the conspiracy 
in its new form and under the guidance 
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of its new allies. The Republican par- 
ty carries on the contest against heavy 
odds, and with the fortunes of the coun- 
try staked upon the result. 

One 


have been recognized as members of 


hundred and ninety-one men 
the present House of Representatives. 
There are fifty vacancies from the ten 
unrecognized 
full House c 
forty-one member 
twenty-one are 


States; consequently a 


mtains two hundred and 
One hundred : 

a majority, — a qu 

for business, if every State were repre 
Ot the present House, it 
timated that forty 


porters of the President’s policy 


sented. is es- 
members are sup- 
If to 
these we add the fifty members from 
the ten States, the Presidential party 
would number ninety-six, or twenty-five 
only less than a majority of a full 
House. No view can be taken of the 
present House of Representatives more 
favorable to the Republican party, — 
possibly the President’s force should 
be increased to forty-eight men. It is 
worthy of observation that neither the 
Philadelphia Convention nor the Presi- 
dent has breathed the hope that the 
Republicans can be deprived of a ma- 
jority of 


the members from the loyal 
States. The 
enty-one or more men from the loyal 


_™ 


. ‘ 
scheme 1s to eiect sev- 


States, and then 
ary proceedings for consummation of 
the plot. The practical question — the 
question on whicl 


country depe1 


resort to revolution- 


the fortunes of the 
id —is, Will the people 
aid in the execution of the plot con- 
trived for their own ruin? Upon the 
ay that it is 


highly improbable that the new party 


face of things, we should 
can make any important gains ; indeed, 
improbable that the 
President can survive the effect of his 


it seems most 


own speeches. But we must remem- 
ber that he is supported by the whole 
Democratic party, and that that party 
cast a large vote in 1864, and that in 
1862 the Republican majority in the 
House was reduced to about twenty. 

In the Thirty-eighth Congress the 
Democratic party had ten or fifteen more 
votes than are now needed to secure the 


success of the present plot. To be sure, 
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h 


of 1862 occurred at the 


darkest period of the war. 


The young 
men of the Republican party were in the 
army, and but a small number of them 


had an opportunity to vote. There 
was still ope could be 
the Dem- 


circumstances 


that a peace 


ugh the agency of 
urty. These 
the cause of the 


Democratic party is now weaker 
its identity with the 
The 
country, in the pro- 
unite them- 


than ever before. 


Rebellion is better understood. 
young men of the 


portion of three to one, 


selves with the Republican ] As 


anization, considered by itself, 


arty. 

in rg 

the Democratic party is utterly power- 

ess and hopeless. 
The 


ever, inspires the 


defection of Mr. Johnson, how- 


leaders with fresh 


courage. It is possible for them to en- 
joy the patronage of the government 
for two years at least, and it is barely 
possible for them to secure the recog- 
nition of the ten Rebel States, or, in 
other equivalent words, the ten Demo- 
cratic States, to the Union. 

ble ; but 
its dangerous nature is due to the facts 


This combination is formida 


that Mr. Seward’s name and means of 
influence are still powerful in the State 
of New York, and 
himse!] 


hat he has joined 
new party and become 
an in in the hands of design- 
» organization of another 
New York Mr. 
Johnson’s gains in the elections will be 
will 


Weill 


rebeliion ) ae ol 


so small that the Union majority 
rem bstantially as in the present 
Coneress ; that 


the gains in that State will be adequate 


nor conceive 


can we 
to the necessities of the conspirators. 
It is probable that the undertaking will 
l but it should never be 


t > 
tue 


country is in peril ; 
it is in peril in consequence of the 

1in political character of the 

New York ; and that that un- 

n character is justly attributable 

to the conduct of Mr. Seward. If, then, 
Mr. Johnson succeed in the attempt to 
change the character of this govern- 
ment by setting aside the Congress of 
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the loyal States, Mr. Seward will be 
responsible, equally with Mr. Johnson, 
for the crime. 

Reverting to the statement already 
made, that her Mr. 


any of his supporters « 


nei Johnson nor 
in even | ope to 
secure a majority of tl 


ed from 


e.ect- 
the States 

present Congress, it onl; 
to consider more specific cheme 


of revolution and usurpation in which 
rhe 


necessary preliminary condition is the 


ese desperate men are engaged. 


election of seventy-one members of 
Congress from the twenty-six States. 
To these will be added fifty persons 
from the ten 
making one hundred and 


unrepresented States, 
twenty-one, 
the 
This accom- 


or a majority of Congress if all 
States were represented. 
plished, the way onward is compara- 
tively easy. 

When the Thirty-ninth Congress re- 
assembles in December next, Mr. John- 
son and his Cabinet may refuse to rec- 
ognize its existence, or, recognizing it 
as a matter of form, deny its legitimate 
authority. 

He would summon the members of 
the Fortieth Congress to assemble in 
extra 
4th of 
appear claiming seats as representa- 
ten States. The 
publicans would deny their right to 
seats, — the 


imn 


session 
March. 


ediately after the 


Fifty persons would 


tives from the Re- 


supporters oi the Presi- 


i 
dent would maintain it. The support- 


ers of the President, aided directly or 


, would 
take possession of the hall, remove the 


indirectly by the army and police 


Clerk, and organize the assembly by 
force. 

Whether with- 
out bloodshed in Washington and else- 


this could be done 


where in the North remains to be seen; 
but as far as relates to the organization 
there can be no doubt of 


the We 


with 


of the House, 
the 


should 


undertaking 
a united South 
the President at the head, and a divid- 
ed North;—the army, the navy, the 
treasury, in the hands of the Rebels. 


success Ol 


then see 


This course is the necessity of Mr. 
Johnson’s opinions and position. It is 
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the natural result of the logic of the 
Rebels of the South and of the Demo- 
cratic party of the Mr. John- 
son believes that the present Congress 
intends to impeach him and 
1im from office. Admit 
yet, if he 


he will act as he 


North. 


remove 
fear 
entertains it, 


Id act if 


that this 
+4 . q] 

IS groundiess, 
wou such were 
the purpose of the two Houses. Hence 


authority of Con- 


he must Coating the 


gress. Hence he arraigns its “members 


made the 
nificant, revolutionary, and 
mark, in his reply to 
as the or 


as traitors. Hence he sig- 
startling re- 
ee 

1 Con- 


, “12 , 1/992 , sed 


Rever y 
gan of the Phil 
vention: “* We 


adel Ip! 
the Ve? (a , lé , ZOt 1EV 91}. WENT, 

Zz QS S177 A 
States, but 


z ¢ ongre. ss of only a part of the 


a body called, on vhich 
the i of the Unite 
77 Cl 

States.” distinct, specific 


eht of Cor 


rress to exist, 


cislate r the country. It 


is an tape 


achment of all our public 
doings since the opening of the war, — 
of all our legislation since the departure 
of Davis and iates from Wash- 
ington. It is an admission of the doc- 
trine of Seces 
of Davis rendered 
null and void the authority of Congress, 
then the 
the 


his assoc 


sion ; for if the departure 


arse 
and his asseciates 


government, and of course 


Union, ceased to exist. The con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing 
1 


void ; 


slav- 
ery is the loan- and the tax- 
fine 
was robbery ; 
inflicted upon a 


The 


with 


vithout authority ; 
collected of an 
and 


acts are every 
offender 
every penalty 
criminal was itself a crime. Presi- 


dent may console himself the re- 


that upon these points he is 
fully supported by Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, late Vice-President of the so- 


called Confederacy. 


flection 


We quote from the report of his ex- 


amination before the Committee on Re- 
construction. 

“ Question. Do you mean to be un- 
that there 


is no constitutional power in the govern- 


derstood, in your last answer, 


ment, as at present organized, to exact 
conditions precedent to the restoration 
to eee power of the eleven States 
that have been in rebellion ? 


e Usurpation. 
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Answer. That is my 


“ Question. 


opinio yn. 
that Cong 
shall, at this session, in the 


Assume ress 


absence 
of Senators and Representatives from 
the eleven States, 


pass an levying 
the United 


your 


taxes upon all the people of 
States, jaclading the eleven, is it 
opinion that such an act would be con- 


stitutional ? 


6“ I should doubt if it would 


It would certainly, in my opinion, 


Answer. 
be. 
be manifestly unjust, 


and against all 


ideas of American representative gov- 


ernment.” 
Thus it is seen that these two author- 


ities concur in opinion; although it 
be confessed th: 
ent of the 
States in 
the art of « 


late Vice-President 


must it the late Vice- 

so-called Confederate 
urbanity of 
= 


iplomacy far 


Presid 
and in 
surpasses the 
(as Mr. Johnson, if 
does not fail him, must soon 
ed United States. 
impeached 
Congress and denied its aut} 
way 
Congress into which members from the 
ten States 
mitted. 
Represent: 


manner 


his logic 
say) of the so-call 

Having thus the existing 
iority, the 
is clear for the organization of a 


now excluded shall be ad- 
on, —— P ‘ 

ives who ao not concur 
the 


ng seats among the 


in these proceedings will have only 
alterna 
usurpers, 


itive of -_ 


and us recognizing their 
ib 
ib 


enting themselves 
lat- 
war, 
iment, 
for the time being, in the hands of the 
usurpers. The 
would 


author ity, or ofa 


and appealing to the people. The 


ter course would be war, — civil 


with all the powers of the govert 


absenting members 


} 


be treated as yt and any 


hostile organization would be regarded 


onable. 


as treas 


U 
Thus would th 1e 


Rebels 
be installed in power, and engaged i 
conducting a war against the people of 
the North and West. 
If, on the other hand, 
tives from the West 
deem it 


the representa- 
and North should 


wiser to accept the condition, 


and await an opportunity to appeal to 
the country, how degrading and | 


iating their condition! They 


for a time endure it; but J 
people of the North would rise in their 
might, and re with spirit 


new the war 
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and power, and prosecute it until the 
entire Rebel element of the country 
should be exterminated. The success 
of Mr. Johnson in the elections is then 
to be followed by a usurpation and civ- 
il war. It means this, or it means noth- 
The incidents of the usurpation 
would be, first, that the old Slave States 
would secure thirty Representatives in 
Congress and thirty electoral votes, or 
an eighth of the government, to which 
they have no title whatever unless the 
should be of 
ere would be then no probabil- 
ity ; and, secondly, that two white men 

1 


in tne 


ing. 


negroes enfranchised, 


which tl 
South would possess the politi- 
power of three white men in the 

The results of the usurpation 
and war in the 
‘th, and, finally, the overthrow of the 


be strife civil 
by force, to be followed, pos- 
by an exterminating 


s 
] 


war against 


| population of the South. 
1as one of Mr. Johnson’s 
the 


substance, and tendered to the country 


] 


yunced usurpation in 
a defence in advance of the commission 
; The defence is simple 
Congress refuses to re- 

members from ten States. 

Those States have the same immedi- 
ight of representation as the other 
Congress is, therefore, a revo- 
Any proceeding which 
> right of all the States to be 

presented immediately is a constitu- 
tional proceeding. 


Alexander H. Stephens is the author of 


ate rig 
tates. 


itionary body. 


This is intelligible. 
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LORD WESTBURY, in one of his masterly 
ches on law reform, spoke with much 
truth, and in terms of severe censure, of the 

which public 
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this cardinal doctrine of the Presidential 
party. On the other hand, Congress 
maintains that enemies vanquished in 
war, though formerly citizens and equals, 
cannot the terms of adjust- 
ment; nor even enjoy the privileges 
of a constitution which they have vio- 
lated and sought to destroy, without a 
compliance with those terms which the 
loyal people may deem essential to the 
public safety. 

The well defined. Shall 
the Union be restored by usurpation, 
with its attendant political inequality 


dictate 


issue is 


and personal injustice to loyal peo- 
ple, and consequent civil war, or by 
first securing essential guaranties for 
the future peace of the country, and 
then accepting the States recently in 
rebellion as equals, and the people of 
those States as friends and citizens with 
us of a common country ? 

not the 
Union shall be restored: the Repub- 
lican party contemplates and seeks 
this result. But the question is, shall 
the Union be restored by usurpation, 
—by a policy dictated by the Rebels, 
and fraught with all the evils of civil 
war? The seizure of the government 
in the manner contemplated by John- 
son and his associates destroys at once 
the 
lic 


The question is whether 


public renders the 
for the 
overthrows the banking system, bank- 


rupts the trading class, prostrates the 


credit, pub- 


securities worthless time, 


laborers, and ends, finally, in general 
financial, industrial, and social disorder. 


NOTICES. 


fore been treated in England, and the scan- 
ty « English writers to it. 
And it is undoubtedly true, that, as the Eng- 
lish 


yntributions of 


language has no name by which to 
designate that branch of the law called by 
us, and by the 


it, so English libraries are 


the civilians French publi- 


cists @ without 
any great national work on this subject, al- 
though the English ] 


bar has produced in- 
numerable treatises on municipal law, which 
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Reviews 


lels of profound learning, acute 
luminous and Great 
chiefly dependent for her in- 
isions of Lord 

lges, and the 


ition ; 


expo 
Britain is stil 
ternational law upon the de: 
and a few other ju 
commentaries of the Continent and America. 
But from an early period in our political 
history, international law has been a favor- 
ite study in the United States, both with 
jurists and statesmen. Our 


} 


and tl 


1 


Stowell 


war of inde- 
1e succeeding treaties gave 


pendence { 
lution by 


questions for s« it of the 
imme- 

To 
succession 
Brit- 


oppressive 


1 


nicety, attracted 


diate attention to the whole 
these there f 


long-pending disp 


science. 
llowed in ick 
ite with Great 


exercise of the 


our 


ain upon her 
claims of visitation and s« h, our position 
as a neutral nation during the long wars in 


Eur 


e wars b 


ype, Our OWN War with England, an 


| 
Spain and he volted 


tween 
“oer 
fruitful in inter: 
ated a demand 
nati such 
plied. 


The 


and Mr. John Quincy 


Stat 
nent monument 
this subject. 

the 


Kent, he is not 


any question wl 


couns« 

; ] ° 
s involving 
afterwards in an ext 


Euro 


equalled familiarity wit] 


mati areer in 


he treated it in 
nner thar 
t branch of 


d by his ¢ 


mime 
mime 


stern AT 
7levary iNo0i 
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f Continental scholars, a1 
for reasons of whi 
ently. Lyndhurst early 
mony to its great 


1 we : 


speak 
} 


shall I 
ore testi- 


t merits, and during the 
last few years it has been universally re- 
garded as an authority of the highest stand- 
ard. No other publicist has been so fre- 
ed in the 


have grown out of 


} } 
which 
our late civil war. The 
into Chinese is a 


t controversies 


quently c 
} 1 
book 
au- 


progress which 


» the 
l ization are mak- 
East. 
v’s edition of this 
ble work that we now call 


As 


d, it 


are ed up 


1 new edition of the 
the 


importance that it should be placed in the 


ticularly te 

} ‘ ley r + 
book was demar was of greatest 
hands of an editor competent to discuss, in 
a manner worthy of the distin 
nentator, tl merous 
que stion 


The repre 


less disreg 

ty dignitaries « 

A lare« 
twenty years 
ven Mr. Dana an 


1 occasions. 

maritime 

tensive 

part of t 
1 } 


and his 


haw 
] 


trade, 


results of his labors comprise ne arly 
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fore us, and deserve argument, add infinite strength to his 
llation than notes. No- clusions. 
es Mr. Dana push him- The legal merits of Mr. Dana’s anno- 
efore his author. He never seemsto tations require other and higher tests. 
that his duty is to prepare a new edi- They depend upon the accuracy of his 
of Wheaton’s Commentaries, not to statements and reasoning, and the amount 
a book of his own ; and he is content of assistance which those will obtain who 
stly to illustrate the text, and to sup- seek it fromhim. ‘To investigate this w 
missions needed to bring the book require more space than we can 1 
) the present day. and rather falls within the i 
yt necessary to say that, in aliter- professional reviewer. 


, Mr. Dana has done his of the sound 


ft vi 
His style is a model of terse- voluntarily f 
and perspicuity, und yet the these notes, V 
stantly charmed by its chaste ence with those who feel it. 
We can say of him what owing to the passion] tone 
Bacon, that he has a_ sion, of which we have before 
cking thought close amount of historic and general 
portable. Itisalongtime information whi I book cont: 
read a book in which so give it value aside from its legal chara 
compressed into so small and demands for it a very general cit 


good taste and polished rhe note 


which Mr. Dana treats of any _ tional law is 


nnot be too much _ withstanding hi 


} 


I int c S I 

! constant study of civil and forei 

scussion are judicial in their na- ur editor adheres to his strong Saxon pre 
nt, and give additional weight erence for actual judicial decisi 


ns best evidence of 


us calmness and moderation l 


been surprised to see notices of Continental writers is see 
1 which Mr. Dana is criticised light in a recent French ‘author, 
fenthusiasm. If by this is meant pushed the doctrine as far as any one 
icks enthusiasm for his subject, the if not farther. After quoting s 
s entirely misplaced. We doubt _ tions of international law, Mr. I 


Hautefeuille divides international 


“ 


ut that, he could ever have 
edit this book; and on into two parts, which he calls prim 
in almost every line, con- 5 1daire, —the first containing, as 
e found of the love and e principles, the absolute basi 
wr feels for the law, > law ; and the secx tl 
is department of it, to rovisions for calli p these 
ice of which he has de- 
It is t 


is enthusiasm 
notes to us more interest- 
gs which Mr. Whea- 
as abstractions seem in Mr. 
r realities. no express agre¢ 
so much of th 
lies and 
npartiality which the editor autho 
ussion of those contem- the breast of the wt ate 
concerning Lic : “ Commentator ag as to what 
been most recently are the sources of ir n ww. They 
iroused, we regard it as high differ as to tt ‘lative importance and 
Dana’s views be wrong, authority of the yurces. Hautefeuille 
hat the indulgence of a ecially gi ittle weight to the decis- 
m would have corrected ior priz } nd places far before 
ht, the absence of he s] itions of writers. It is no- 
nial ] 
tal 


1 courtesy and tol- writers in 


li ‘ 
tion which mark every | of ame way, although they may not 
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far ; while Wheaton, Kent, Story, Halleck, 
and Woolsey in America, and 
Wildman, 
England, give a higher place to judicial de- 
rhis is attributable 


Phillimore, 


Manning, Twiss, and others in 


cisions. to the differ- 
under 


In England and Amer- 


t systems of municipal law which 
they are educated. 
ica, judicial decisions are authoritative dec- 


the 
rs, but 


ions of the common law, i. e. law 


t y decrees 
m re; 
> same time 
the law is. 
are brought to 
; and even those portions 


pinions of the court itself not neces 


: 1 . 
the decision of the cause 
termed 4 


han of and that the judicial habit 


full 


uences 


ilairs ; 


determini: actual controversies, in 


w of both their nature and conseq i 


st likely to evok: 1 rules of law as 

be able to hold tl among the 

crests, policies necessities 
ife. 

“Attempts to deduce internati 


from a theory that each 


mal law 


dual i 
ture independent, and has, by an implied 


indiv 


contract, surrendered some of his natural 


rights and assumed some artificial obliga 
tions, for the purpose of establisl § 

ety for the common advantage, — and that 
s, in like manner, independent, 
like 


each sta 
and has made 


e i 
a ike 


concessions for 
purpose of international advantages, — such 


attempts fall with the theories on which 


they rested. As no such state of things ever 


existed, and no such arrangements or ¢ 


: = ag 
r been made, it is safe: 


s of law from what 


rs, Since philos« 


phy 
social compact, g 


and communit 


ave alway 


man 
] 


id necessarily, those at onc 


vid ial and a meml er of sox 1ety ; 


the rig! und duties of a state are, 
manner ‘ e of an 

state number 
ss of these 


; J 
thereiore, wh 
} Wd 


another supposed entity ¢ mM} 
civil tates, but various elements 


7 
ized 


into tl icstl 


> met in 
is the best 
tion chiefly of 1 


means to an 
by correspor 


'M. Hautefeuill » Particul 
Mr. ana. 


} 


favor with ited 
laid down by him are dismiss with 


Re] 


} 


har ] sy + 
Dare remark, le i with 


support 
j the 
ymmentators of received au 


either 1 decisions, treaties, 
opinions of « 


thority, or diplomatic positions taken by 
nations”; or, as in another place, that the 


principle a suggestion 
J 

of the learned commentator as a possible 

policy, and has no 

practice of nz 


broached “is merely 
support either in th 
tions or the works of publi 
cists ” ; — but the editor never condescends 
to meet the French writer upon his own field 
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rhe discussion of 


in a text-writer’s belief 


stract justice, would be entirely 


whatever 


ie, will be a permanent proof 


eat Britain, 


any writer in the English 
} he cs 
I Ve Sy 


Europe, neither the United 


may stem 


101 


any one ot 


ed nations that will grow 
pay 
to 


m of law which, like their 


ish colonies, will ever 


a doctrine so foreign 


“relations of the 


es judiciary to the Constitution 


on “the United States a 
ument”; and they deserve 
ll d us of fully 
vernment. 

from mak- 

» explain 


lifficult 


it, the Supreme Court 


diction over constitutional 


possessed by the humblest 


State or national, in the 
distinction is, that itis the 
from whose decision 


esort, 


The relations of all 


simply from 


ints before them the 
n of the United States is 
most European political 
lection of rules and prin- 
a moral obligation upon 
1 executive departments 


Accordingly, each liti- 


ight to the highest law, may 


Statute of Congress, or any 
yfficer 
invoke 


The 


w declare void any statute 


3 department, State 
the Constitution as 


court does not for- 


msistent with the Constitu- 
decides the case before it 
and if laws are in con- 
that law which has the 
thé 


to 
it is, the Constitution. 
decree of the final court on 


the parties or property in that 


rse absolute, and binds all de- 


1€ vernment, 


The consti- 


ciple involved in the decision, 


ot7 
being ascertained from the opinion, — if t! 


court sees fit to deliver a full opinion, — 


has in all future cases in courts of law sim- 
ply the effect of a judicial precedent, what- 
ever that may be. Upon the political de- 
partment of the government and upon citi- 
zens the principle decided has, in future 
cases, not the binding force of a portion of the 
Constitution, but the moral effect due to its 
intrinsic weight and to the character of tl 
tribunal, and the practical authority derived 
from the consideration that all 
sistent with it will be inoperative, by 
of the judicial power which 


any Citizen may 


invoke against their operation.” 

Our space will not allow us to make fur 
ther quotations. Among those notes which 
are especially interesting to the non-profes- 
sional re we mention 


aqacer may 


the much misunderstood Monroe dos 
on naturalization ; on the effect of 

t occupation on slavery 
of 


maintains the 


Proclamation Emancipati 
Dana 
has heretofore taken in I 


es, and of the correctness 
f which there can be no doubt; the very 


excellent examination of the neutrality stat 
| decisions, and the note on the case 
rrent,—a model of calm, ji 

dissertation. The recent i 

subjects of all of these makes them matters 

of general interest, and we cannot but think 

that the timely public 

of Mr. Whe: 


ton’s work 


the satisfactory ttle 


True to 
holds of the 


some 


them. pri - 


ciples which | 
international law, 
Mr. Dana avoids spending much time in 


evidences of 


still unsettled, 


aiscussing questions satisty- 
ing himself with a clear 
ot 
leaving it for the future attention of 
Attached to the 


is a full and carefully prepared Index, — 


statement of the 
present 1 


state each controversy, an 
states- 
men and jurists. volume 
sufficient for all the requirements of any 
reasonably intelligent reader. 

We cannot dismiss this book without al- 
luding to the newspaper controversy which 
the editor of the two preceding editions has 
started, and determined to keep 
alive, even if he have no antagonist. We 
wish to do full justice to Mr. Beach Law- 


seems 


rence’s services to the science of public 
law. His industry and the extent and va- 
riety of his information will always make 
his writings valuable as books of reference, 
I this value is lowered 


—much as we think 


by his method of treatment and partisan 
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Some natural ippointment and 


m would be excusable in him on the 


unnouncement that a work, of which he im- 
ngined he enjoyed a monopoly, was receiving 


of so formi a rival; but 


and bad 


which he has published his 


Die 


bad taste 


xcuse the 
Of the merits of his dispute 
know 
that 
luct by 


Wheaton’s heirs we little, 


say nothing, except they 


een guided in their con what 


they regarat das high legal Opinion Oi their 


rights and obligations, and that, if Mr. Law- 


rence has been wronged, the courts of which 


he talks so much, but to which he seems to 
e SO slow to appeal, will give him redress. 
it if it be considered becoming to drag la- 


es and their private circumstances before 
l Mr. 


public in the manner in which Mr. Law- 
| it 


nas Gone It, 


rt 


there must be 


chivalrous fe 
Stull more 


he old 
») women. s\ 
t against his recent cl 
In these he impu 
limpudent ; 
labors. 

charges, 
there 


them, and the 


are twi 
course whic} 
taken 


Mr. 


and leaving them to rest s¢ 


1S in bringing 


hen Dana is absent fron 


own unsupported assertion — w 
ig to 


rring 


any oO! 
> ] 
ne de 


We have 


Cnarges 


exist — is 


clares 
found no evid 
in a cursory 
nsiderable part of bot! 

judgme 


nt we 


refully com- 
( of the 
there is nothing w 
Mr. I 
»Ived his 
the public 
of a st fi 
rights of 


Ors two editors, as- 


sures us that hich at all 


substantiates them. uwrence has 
needlessly inve own character in 
this afi 


and 


him proofs 


ir ; will demand 
rom m iwrant vio- 


property, 
will be inclined to admit any pal- 


ation of the literary 
Deiore it 
liation for the errors he has committed in 


conducting the controversy. 


Enel: ‘ 
A Narratin r f Ca hlure ana Ca; t? 
By W. J. C. Moens. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
Prison-Life in the South : at Richmond, Ma- 


con, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, 


° aro? 
wma Literary LVolices. 


1505 


Harper and B 


THE 
relates to the general subject of brig 
in South Italy, will hardl 

) those have 


or 


narrative 


y present ar 
at all I 


that 


ythn 


novei t Studied th 


history scourge, 
fact, Italian brigand 
fair, about which i 


new. Given 


m ¢t 
All 
ut br 


the 


iga 


the fears of tl 


tain throu 
These are 
ol tatl 
wh 


Durir 


tro 
andage, 


by tl 


the 
e ter! 
N 


unicating with 


accomplices, 
m 


wer 


n 
en 


into the 

For the 
ands for the terror 
its } 


tal and 
natural, in a country 


once, au- 


bri 
.° 


rabit annihi- 
lated But it was 


where every peasant is a possible brigand, 


them. 


and only waits for a lawless impulse or law- 


less deed to make him an actual brigand, 


that brigandage should flourish again 


o 


o 


e 
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y and unremitting treach- 
essentially unimpaired to 
1860. It is by 
no means true — as Mr. Moens asserts up- 

thority of Murray’s Guide-Book 
lat I did 


suppressing 


government in 


Bourbon government 
rds_ effectually 
brigands were put down in 

in another, and they 

after a lean harvest. 
ctually suppressed, 

as the Italian gov- 
refused to adopt his 
truction, it is probable 
intil the country is gen- 
, and the 
ibove all, Protestantized. 


, 1 
€ that 


roads people 


forgotten since 


y their 
Salerno to the 
free from brigands, and 

Ne ira 
military having b 


to permit th 


1 from 


little town 
fami- 
) negotiate their ran- 
lullo, the band 
unhappy 

ne gentlemen 
ap} ali 10st 
capture, but the brig- 
their prisoners, one of 
d a few days later, that 
to Naples, and raise the 


for himself and his friend. 


, is the relation of 


entures with the 

ns’s hardly less ter- 

or his release. 

i that their captive 

y demanded a ransom 

n, subsequently reducing 
,000, which was paid them 
received 
their prisoner after a 


which having 


aCasea 


[ y of four months. All the negotia- 
ions for the ransom of Mr. Moens had to 
, Italian 


ye carried on in law, 
and by indulgence of its officers ; for to sup- 


t 
l defiance of 
ply the brigands with food or money is an 
offence punishable with twenty years in the 
galleys. Generous English friends at Na- 
ples interested themselves in the aff 
Mrs. 


ate and official station was 


ur, al 


the aid which Moens received from 
Italians in pri 
no less cordial and constant. Indeed, tl! 
business of Mr. Moens’s recapture becam¢ 
of almost 


the 


international importance. 


Italian troops 


ps in the region were em- 


ployed in pursuit of Manzo’s band; anda 


British man-of-war was sent to a 
hope that the 
bandits could be induced to go on board by 
the promise « in 1 and 


England. 


certalr 


point on the coast, in th 


transier to 


In the meat i . Moens 


with his ca ll their 


must be confessed that the 


features attractive to pcupie at 
society. Most of the brigands are 


have placed themselves beyond t 


hideous crime,—or misfortunt 


some . 
they would call it in Naples, — and in other 
cases they are idle ruffians, who have taken 
to robbery because they like it. rhey gen- 
a time when, 


look forward to 


a sufficient amount of mon 
terest, they can surrender themselve 
authorities, pass a few comfortable 

i , and issue forth ornaments to socie- 
, this scheme is subject to 


soldiers, 


They are hunted by the 
ht, lik 


under arms, are shot without trial. 


wild beasts ; and, if taken 
Half the 
time they are without food, and suffer the 
agonies of hunger and thirst ; and they are 
always without shelter, except such as trees 
When they hav 
careful- 


or caverns can give. e any- 


thing, they “eat their bread with 

ness, and drink their water with astonish- 
ment,”—quarrelling over it a good deal, and 
tryin When 


to steal from one another. 


they have nothing, they buckle their belts 


tighter, and bear it as best they may. 

Mr. Moens, who fared no better than the 
does not seem to have 
Indeed, he was much more com- 


rest, fared much 
worse. 
fortably situated than the ladies of the band, 
who, being dressed as men, were armed 
and obliged to fight like their comrades, 
and yet had no share of the spoils, but re- 
ceived many more cuffs and hard words 
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1an we, who have only seen them in pic- 
. can well associate with the idea of 
igandesses. 
‘cing poor ignorant peasants originally, 
ing afterwards 
igands inflicted little 
upon their prisoner. 
to be sure, they struck him ; but this was in 
hot blood, allowed to strike 
back balance of 


These 


stained 


: sah 
00r Ignorant robbers, 
> unnecessary su 
fering Occasionz Dn, 
and he was 


and restore the justice. 


wretched creatures, imbruted and 


with innumerable murders, seen 
ea of the us 
civilized people in regard to captives ; and 
story of Mr. 
Me ens with the narratives of the prisoners 
Mr. Abbott’s book, will how 
ibsurdly the bandits neglected their ad- 
After all, h-toned 
gentleman, the bes 
blood of the Cz Hug 
und presenting in this unhz ippy he mispher e 
the finest reflection of ras I 


to have had very little id 


any one who will compare the 


vantages. it is your hig 


Southern compact of 
avaliers and the ruenots, 
English noble- 


man’s character, who understands b est how 
prisoner. 
in your power from 
umber of hel Ipless human beings, to teach 
1 how to treat 
we cannot help 


who will not 


a captured enemy; and 
hinking that Mrs. 

Ameri 

first 
understood us 


spare the 
her 
iary, would have better if 
her husband had been in the hands of 
Cap Wirz instead Mi 1nZO. 
Had Mr. Moens 
Union, taken while fighting 
try against 
carried 


d to the 


ists a sneer in the chapter of 


of Captain 
soldier 
to d 
he would 


been a 


into midst of 


practice of « 


1 all the more abominable because the 


tian and civilized. 


mselves Chris 


would have been thrust into a 


roofless close, already dense] thronged 
with thousands of famished, sick, and mad- 
| He would have had no 


dened shel- 
ter from the blazing sun or drenching storm, 


men. 


except such as the happier wild creatures 
make ] 


Guards, 


themselves in holes and burrows. 


murder, have 
with 


if he reached 


emulous in would 


been set over him, instructions to 
delirium of 

utch a 
lips in a 
than those at which his 


thirst within the 


shoot him, , in the 


famine, across a certain li o cl 
bone, or stooped to moisten his 
filthy 


comrades quenched their 


less 


pool 


be unds. 
brigan 
scanty fare, and shared with 


In the mountains of Naples, the 
is gave him to eat and drink of their 


him the last 


and z iterary 


Notices [October 
In Geor ta hy 
his keepers would 
death, and 
with threats and curses, 


crust and the 
midst of plenty, 


starved 


last drop. 


slow], him to would 


have driven away, 
any that offered to succor his distress. If 


would have hunted him 
with bloox brought him 
back ; and if he sickened under his torture, 


they would have left him, | 


1e escaped, they 


1} 


I hounds, 


and so 

, ‘ " 
naked and unshel- 
tered, anguish with wasting disease and 
vermin, —to die, or to rot 


devouring and 


piecemeal while 


drop away 
Other wri 
Moens, 


it, which can, perhaps, be mat 


ters on brigandage, besid 


s Mr. 


relate anomalous facts concerning 
ched only in 
this country, where alone the and 


of Italian 
It is well known that for 


cruelty 
brigand can be 
matche a long 


time the heirs of Fra Diavolo received from 
he government a pension re in 
that « ed chi 


The retired chief, 


rec- 
ognition of tinguisl i 


Tala- 


undisturbed e1 


n 


2 nlagel z 
declares that in some cases 
he Italian government in 
men known 
been in other times mzanuterngoli, or 


ypolitan provinces are 


lices of ons oor) nay, that some- 
urts of law 
} 


connived at brigandage. 


have favored, 


in our own country, we find men 


ruelties of ille and 
ughout 

> law lend 

and murder with a 
fin Napl 
ecency in 
not 
peteenen of any town of the 


re there 
} 
read of the sina 

Abruzzi 
the 
eace- 
ely in New 
feel quite 


ve openly applauded and joined 
brigands in hunting and slaughtering 
able inhabitants, as happened lat 
Orleans ms Memphis ; and we 
if they had committed such an of- 
ould a have been passed over 
head of the Italian peo 
‘all their errors, the aallens 
intrusted great | r to tl 
easant of > class which 
produces brigands ; whereas we have taken 
for our chief 
everything 


have been extinguished by the hard 


magistrate a whom 


and 


man in 


generous noble seems to 


ions of a poor white’s life at the South. 








